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THE 

ART  of  READING, 


LECTURE     I. 

OF  all  arts  that  have  been  taught  mankind, 
Reading  is  by  much  the  moft  general ;  in 
Britain  particularly  it  is  almoft  univerfal,  fince 
even  the  children  of  peafants  are  inftructed  in 
it.  And  yet  by  a  ftrange  fatality  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  while  in  all  other  arts,  numbers 
arrive  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and 
many  attain  to  excellence,  in  this  alone  there 
are  few  that  fucceed  even  tolerably.  There 
are  but  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  -,  either, 
that  the  thing  itfelf  is  in  its  own  nature  more 
difficult  than  any  other ;  or,  that  the  method  of 
teaching  it  muft  be  erroneous  and  defective. 
With  regard  to  the  firft,  it  might  eafily  be 
proved  that  there  are  many  other  arts  infinitely 
more  hard  to  be  attained ;  but  to  clear  up  the 
point,  it  will  be  only  neceflary  to  fliew,  that 

b  the 
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the  art  itfelf  has  always  been  in  the  loweft  ftate 
among  us,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  a  me- 
thod of  teaching  it,  erroneous  and  defective  to 
the  laft  degree. 

For  a  long  time  after  letters  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  the  Art  of  Reading  was 
known  only  to  a  few.  Thofe  were  days  of  ig- 
norance and  rudenefs ;  and  to  be  able  to  read 
at  all,  was  thought  little  lefs  than  miraculous. 
Such  times  were  not  proper  for  cultivating  that 
art,  or  bringing  it  to  perfection.  After  the 
revival  of  the  dead  languages  among  us,  which 
fuddenly  enlightened  the  minds  of  men,  and 
difTufed  general  knowledge,  one  would  imagine 
that  great  attention  would  have  been  paid  to 
an  art,  which  was  cultivated  with  fo  much  care 
by  thofe  ancients  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  all  our  lights ;  and  that  it  would  have  made 
an  equal  progrefs  among  us,  with  the  reft 
which  we  had  borrowed  from  them.  But  it 
was  this  very  circumftance,  the  revival  of  the 
dead  languages,  which  put  a  flop  to  all  im- 
provement in  the  Art  of  Reading;  and  which 
has  continued  it  in  the  fame  low  ftate  from  that 
time  to  this.  From  that  period,  the  minds  of 
men  took  a  wrong  bias.  Their  whole  atten- 
tion was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ar- 
tificial, to  the  neglect  of  the  natural  language. 
Letters,  not  founds  s  writing,  not  fpeech,  be- 
came 
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£ame  the  general  care.  To  make  boys  under- 
ftand  what  they  read ;  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  j  and  to 
write  their  exercifes  according  to  the  laws  of 
grammar,  or  profody,  in  a  dead  language, 
were  the  chief  objects  of  inftruction :  while 
that  of  delivery  was  fo  wholly  neglected,  that 
the  bed  fcholars  often  could  not  make  them- 
felves  underflood,  in  repeating  their  own  exer- 
cifes 5  or  difgraced  beautiful  compofition,  by 
an  ungracious  delivery.  Thofe  who  taught 
the  firft  rudiments  of  reading,  thought  their 
tafk  finifhed,  when  their  pupils  could  read 
fluently,  and  obferve  their  flops.  This  em- 
ployment, requiring  no  great  talents,  ufualiy 
fell  to  the  lot  of  old  women,  or  men  of  mean 
capacities ;  who  could  teach  no  other  mode  of 
utterance  than  what  they  poflHTed  themfelves; 
and  confequently  were  not  likely  to  commu- 
nicate any  thing  of  propriety  or  grace  to  their 
fcholars.  If  they  brought  with  them  any  bad 
habits,  fuch  as  fluttering,  Hammering,  mum- 
bling, an  indiflinct  articulation,  a  conflrained 
unnatural  tone  of  voice,  brought  on  from 
imitation  of  fome  other ;  or  if  they  were  un- 
able to  pronounce  certain  letters;  thefe  poor 
creatures,  utterly  unfkilled  in  the  caufes  of 
thefe  defects,  fheltered  their  ignorance,  under 
the  general  charge  of  their  being  natural  lrh- 
b  2  pediments, 
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pediments,  and  fent  them  to  the  Latin  fchool, 
with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads. 
The  matter  of  that  fchool,  as  little  ikilled  in 
thefe  matters  as  the  other,  neither  knew  how, 
nor  thought  it  part  of  his  province  to  attempt 
a  cure ;  and  thus  the  diforder  generally  patted 
irremediable  through  life.  Such  was  the  ftate 
of  this  art,  on  the  firft  propagation  of  litera- 
ture 5  and  fuch  it  notoriously  remains  to  this 
day. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  general  benefit  that 
would  accrue,  from  bringing  this  art  to  per- 
fection i  that  it  would  be  ufeful  to  many  pro- 
feffions  j  neceflary  to  the  mod  numerous  and 
refpectable  order  eftablifhed  among  us  ;  orna- 
mental to  all  individuals,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male ;  and  that  the  itate  of  public  elocution 
mud  in  a  great  meafure  be  affected  by  it ;  it 
would  be  apt  to  aftonifh  one  to  think  that  there 
has  been  fo  little  progrefs  made  in  it. 

When  we  confider  too  that  the  world  has 
always  been  clamorous  in  their  complaints  upon 
this  head,  having  too  generally  occafion  to  re- 
gret the  low  ftate  of  this  art  in  their  attendance 
on  the  moll  important  duty,  that  of  public 
worlhip ;  and  that  there  are  multitudes  whofe 
intereft  and  inclination  it  would  be  to  improve 
themfelves  in  it,  had  they  the  means  in  their 
power,   and  could  they  obtain  regular  inftruc- 

tion; 
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tion  ;   it  would  furprife  one  at  firft,   that  no  one 
has   as   yet  ftruck  out  fuch  a  method,    which 
would   certainly   be   attended  with  great  emo- 
luments to  him.     And  indeed  the  profpect  was 
fo  inviting,  that  many  have  been  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  that  way  from  time 
to   time;    but   they  all   failed  from  the  fame 
caufe ;  which  was,  that  they  who  attempted  it, 
were  men  (killed  in  letters,  but  not  in  founds ; 
and  they  were  blind  enough  to  imagine,   that 
the  knowledge  of  the  one   necefTarily  included 
that  of  the  other.     Whereas  the  very  reverfe  is 
true;    as  it  would  be  impofllble  to  t-eat  juftly 
of  founds,  until  the  man  of  letters  mall  have 
firft  diverted   himfelf  of  all  the  prejudices  and 
errors  which   he  had  imbibed,   with  regard  to 
that  article,   from  the  time  of  his  firft  learning 
the  alphabet;  for  in  that  lies  the  fource  of  all 
our  miftakes.     They  took  the  alphabet  as  they 
found  it,  and  thought  it  perfect ;   whereas  this 
alphabet,    on  the    revival   of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, was  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  though 
it  by  no  means  fquared  with  our  tongue.     As  a 
proof  of  which,   it  is  certain  that  we  have  28 
fimple  founds  in  our  tongue,  and  have  in  reality 
but  20  characters  to  mark  them,   though  more 
letters  appear  in  the  alphabet,  as  will  prefently 
be  fhewn.     This  reduced   men   in  the   begin- 
ning,  to  a  thoufand   clumfy  contrivances,    in 

b  3  thofe 
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thofe  unenlightened  day?,  to  make  fuch  an  al- 
phabet anfwer  the  end  at  all ;  but  it  was  done 
at  fuch  an  expence,  as  to  make  the  learning  to 
read  and  fpell  properly,  a  tedious  and  difficult 
talk,  which  required  the  labour  of  many  years 
to  accomplifh.  Thefe  contrivances  of  theirs 
in  fpelling,  to  make  a  defective  alphabet  an- 
fwer the  end  of  reprefenting  words,  have  fo 
confounded  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  feveral  letters,  applied  to  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ufes,  that  all  the  fyftems  hitherto  pro- 
duced upon  that  point,  have  been  a  perfect 
chaos.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of 
the  grofs  errors  into  which  literary  men  fell, 
in  their  feveral  grammars  and  treatifes  upon 
this  fubjecl,  than  that  the  beft  of  them  have 
miftaken  diphthongs  for  fimple  founds,  and 
fimple  founds  for  diphthongs  ;  compound  con- 
fonants  for  fingle,  and  fingle  for  compound. 
Nay,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  that 
they  have  even  miftaken  vowels  for  confonants; 
all  which  I  mall  prefently  make  appear.  What 
fuperftrudture  built  on  fuch  fundamental  errours 
could  ftand  ? 

The  firft:  necefTary  flep  towards  eftablilhing 
rules  for  this  art  upon  any  folid  fpundation,  is, 
as  in  all  others,  to  afcertain  the  number,  and 
explain  the  nature  of  its  firft  fimple  elements; 
for  any  errour  there,   muft  carry  an  incorrigible 

taint 
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taint  throughout.  This  is  the  point  with 
which  I  fhall  begin,  and  I  believe  you  will 
foon  be  convinced  that  it  never  was  executed 
before. 

Here  I  think  it  necefTary  to  befpeak  your 
attention  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  this 
part  of  the  courfe.  For  in  this  art,  as  in  all 
others,  the  treating  of  the  elements  is  a  dry 
tafk,  and  can  have  nothing  in  it  very  capti- 
vating to  the  mind ;  therefore  the  hearers  will 
be  under  a  neceffity  of  exerting  more  vigo- 
roufly  their  own  attention,  or  they  may  lofe 
much,  not  only  of  the  fundamentals,  but  of 
what  is  deduced  from  them.  Yet  to  encou- 
rage you  to  this  exertion,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
that  if  you  will  be  at  the  pains  of  commanding 
your  attention,  you  will  have  one  pafTion  of 
the  mind,  and  that  none  of  the  weaker!:,  highly 
gratified  ;  I  mean  curiofity.  For,  as  in  view- 
ing objects  through  microfcopes,  we  are  highly 
entertained  with  making  diicoveries.  which 
wholly  efcaped  the  naked  eye  ;  fo  when  we 
apply  the  microfcopic  eye  of  the  mind,  to  a 
clofer  infpedtion  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  fimple  elements  of  fpeech,  we  (hall 
make  many  difcoveries  equally  new  and  curi- 
ous, which  had  efcaped  fuperfkial  obfervation; 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  befide 
b  4  gratifying 
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gratifying  curiofity,  they  will  turn  out  to  be  of 
the  moft  important  ufe. 

The  firft  thing  I  fhall  offer  to  your  consider- 
ation, is  the  following  fcheme  of  the  vowels. 

Scheme  of  the  Vowels. 


Firft. 

Second. 

Third. 

a 

i 
hat 

hate 

hall 

e 

bet 

a 

there 

3 

here 

i 

fit 

* 
bite 

field 

0 

not 

a 

note 

3 

prove 

u 

t 
cub 

bufli 

3 

cube 

y 

lovely 

a 

try 

Here  we  fee  each  vowel  ftands  for  three  dif- 
ferent founds,  and  I  have  claffed  them  in  this 
manner,  becaufe  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion them  hereafter  by  the  titles  of  Firft,  Se- 
cond, and  Third  founds,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  lie,  and  as  they  are  marked  by 
thofe  figures. 

At  firft  view  of  this  fcheme  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine,  that  we  have  no  lefs  than  17 
founds  of  vowels  in  our  tongue  j  but  on  a 
nearer  examination,  we  fhall  find  that  there  are 
feveral  duplicates  of  the  fame  founds,  differently 

marked. 
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marked.     Thus  the  fecond  founds  of  a  and  <% 

as    in  htfte,  th^re,   are   the  fame.     The  third 

founds  in  e  and  /,  h*re,  field,  are  alfo  the  fame. 

1 
The  found  of  o  in  iwt,   is  only  the  fhort  found 

of  a  in  hdll,  which  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived, if  we  place  the  fame  confonant  after 
the  vowel  in  its  long  and  fhort  found  ;  as  hall 
holl,  naught  not.  The  fecond  found  of  /  in 
the  word  bite,  and  the  third  found  of  u  in 
cube,  are  not  fimple  founds  but  diphthongs, 
as  I  fnall  hereafter  prove.  And  with  regard 
to  the  two  founds  of  y,  the  fir  ft  perceived  in 
the  laft   fyllable  of  lovely,    is    only   the  fhort 

found  of  e,  and  the  2d  in  try  is  the  fame  as  i. 
So  that  there  remain  only  9  fimple  founds  or 
vowels,  which  I  fhall  prefently  enumerate. 

There  are  in  our  tongue  28  fimple  founds, 
whereof  19  are  confonants,  and  9  vowels. 
The  confonants  are,  bdfgklmnprftv 

3    1 
z   *  th  th  fli  zh  ng.      The  vowels  are,    f  a  a 

1   3    4   3    «    »    1 

a  e  o  o  e   1  u.      The    laft    three    are    never 

*  th  has  two  founds,  one  in  the  word  thin,  the  other  in 
then.  To  diftinguifh  them,  the  former  found  will  be  al- 
ways marked  by  a  cerilla. 

31*3*  1ft 

f  As  in  the  words  hall  hat  hate  here  note  prove  bet  fit 

cub. 

3  <  founded 
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founded  alone,  nor  finifh  a  fy liable,  fo  .chat  it  Is 
neceiiary  to  perceive  their  founds  diftinctly,  that 
a  confonant  fhould  follow  them  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  the  words  bet,  fit,  cub. 

Of  the  confonants,  the  laft  five  are  marked  by 
two  letters  each,  and  therefore  have  been  corr- 
fidered  by  our  grammarians  as  compound 
founds,  though  in  reality  they  are  as  fimple  as 
any  of  the  reft.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Roman 
language  was  without  thefe  founds,  confe- 
quently  they  had  no  letters  in  their  alphabet  to 
mark  them.     The  found  of  eth,   or  the  Greek 

0,  they  had  indeed  adopted  together  with 
fome  words  from  that  language,  fuch  as  the- 
atrum,  theologia,  &c.  ;  but  not  having  the 
power  to  introduce  the  Greek  letter  into  their 
alphabet,  they  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  mark- 
ing it  by  a  junction  of  their  h,  or  mark  of  afpi- 
ration,  with  a  t;  and  this  expedient  we  have 
adopted  from  them,  in  marking  three  of  thofe 
founds  -,   of  th,  as  in  the  word  thin ;   th,  as  in 

then;  and  fh,  as  in  (hall.  But  we  have  as  yet 
given  no  peculiar  mark  to  the  4th  found,  ezh, 
being  fometimes  reprefented  by  a  fingle  z,  as 
in  azure  ■,  fometimes  by  an  f,  as  in  ofier.  The 
laft  found  ng,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the 
Engliih  language,  is  marked  by  the  junction 
of  n  with  g.      Of  the  eighteen  confonants  to 

be 
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be  found  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  two  are  fu- 
perfiuous  ;  c  having  only  the  power  of  a  k>  or 
an  J\  of  a  k,  as  in  catd$  an  f,  as  in  ceafe  ; 
and  q  of  a  k,  when  it  precedes  a  diphthong,  be- 
ginning with  a  #,  as  in  quality.  And  two  are 
marks  of  compound  not  fimple  founds  -,  j  of  zh 
preceded  by  a  d,  as  ezh,  edzh,— -james, 
dzhames.  And  x  Handing  for  ks,  or  gz~ ks, 
as  in  excellence  ,  gz  as  in  example,  egzample. 
So  that  there  remain  in  reality  but  fourteen 
characters,  to  mark  nineteen  fimple  founds  of 
confonants  to  be  found  in  our  tongue.  This 
brought  on  the  necefilty  before  mentioned  of 
marking  thofe  fupernumerary  fimple  founds, 
by  two  letters.  But  thefe  combinations  are 
merely  arbitrary,  and  are  by  no  means  an  afTift- 
ance,  as  we  from  prejudice  are  apt  to  imagine, 
to  the  acquiring  of  a  right  utterance  of  thofe 
founds,  as  I  (hall  mew  hereafter. 

As  to  the  vowels,  in  repeating  our  alphabet, 
we  hear  but  three  out  of  the  nine  founds  before 
enumerated,  whether  pronounced  after  the 
Englifh  or  Irifri  manner.     The  Englifli  found 

.  a     3  it 

their  vowels,  a  e  i  o  u — the  Irifh,  ae  iou, 
Now,  as  I  fhall  mew  indifputably  that  i  and  u 
are  diphthongs,  it  follows  that  in  either  way 
of  pronouncing,  there  are  but  three  founds  of 
vowels  heard.      Their   number  too  has   been 

confined 
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confined  to  that  of  their  marks ;  it  being  com- 
monly  fuppofed  that  we  have  but  five  vowels, 
when  it  is  evident  we  have  nine.  This  alio 
followed  from  our  adopting  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet, as  in  reality  there  were  but  five  founds  of 
vowels  in  their  fpeech,  which  confequently  de- 
manded but  five  marks  in  writing.  But  as  we 
have  alfo  annexed  diphthong  founds  to  two  of 
thefe  fimple  marks,  which  were  pronounced 
very  differently  by  the  Romans,  our  i  and  u 
being  founded  by  them  fimple  ee  and  oo — we 
have  laid,  in  the  very  elements  of  our  fpeech, 
the  foundation  of  perpetual  error,  by  con- 
founding the  nature  of  fimple  and  double 
founds. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  all  the 
errours  of  our  alphabet,  nor  the  confequential 
intricacies  and  difficulties  which  they  have  in- 
troduced into  our  written  language ;  which, 
however  neceftary  on  another  occafion,  is  not 
fo  to  the  immediate  point  I  have  in  view.  I 
have  only  faid  enough  to  fhew  the  neceflhy 
there  is  for  rectifying  thofe  fundamental  er- 
rours, before  we  can  proceed  upon  any  fure 
grounds.  It  will  be  granted  that  in  repeating 
the  alphabet  of  every  tongue,  ,  every  fimple 
found  contained  in  that  tongue,  ought  to  be 
heard  in  its    that  being  the   very  nature  and 

end 
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end  of  forming  an  alphabet:    and  in  order  that 
the  written   language  mould  correfpond  to  the 
fpoken,    each  firople  found  fnould  have  its  pe- 
culiar  mark,    for    which    it    fhould    invariably 
ftand.     I  have  fnewn,    that  by  adopting  an  al- 
phabet no  way  fuited  to  our  tongue,   neither  of 
thefe    is,    nor    can  be  the    cafe.      The  confc- 
quence  of  which   has   been,    that   all  attempts 
towards    eftablifhing   a  theory  of    our  founds, 
have  hitherto  ended  in   confufion  and  errour ; 
and  the  practical  part  of  reading  and  fpelling 
our  words,   has  been  fo  loaded  with  difficulties, 
that  it  requires  the  labour  of  years  to  overcome 
it.     For  want  of  a  juft  theory,   no  method  has 
hitherto    been    found  out  for  teaching  juftnefs 
of  utterance,    and   propriety  of  pronunciation; 
and  mankind  are  left  on  this  occafion  wholly  to 
the  guidance  of  chance,  catching  up  that  gene- 
ral mode   of   utterance  which    prevails   in   the 
places  of  their   nativity;    and   Angularities   of 
pronunciation   and  tones,    from   their   parents, 
mafters,    companions,    or  domeftics.      And  as 
to   the  other  article   which  regards   the  wrkten 
language,    that  of  fpelling  correctly,   and  which 
has  been  brought  to  a  more  certain  and  uni- 
form  ftandard,   it   has,   from   the   fame   caufe, 
been  accompli  died  with  fo  little  art,  and  by  fo 
round-about  a  method,   that  in  order  to  fpell 
well,    it   is   neceflary   to   have  each    individual 

word 
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word  imprefled  upon  the  memory,  by  reite- 
rated obfervation  of  the  order  of  the  letters  which 
compofe  them,  as  prefented  to  the  eye. 

Let  us  therefore  now  examine  how  far  a  juft 
theory  of  articulate  founds,  may  contribute  to 
eftablifh  a  method  for  teaching  juftnefs  of  ut- 
terance ;  and  at  the  fame  time  open  a  way  for  a 
more  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  learning  to 
fpell  correctly. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  fir  ft  necefTary  ftep 
towards  regulating  the  alphabet,  is,  that  in 
repeating  it,  each  Ilmple  found  belonging  to 
the  language  fhould  be  heard.  But  as  we  find 
in  our  alphabet  fome  letters  either  fuperfluous, 
or  marks  of  compound  founds,  as  before 
pointed  out,  it  will  be  necefTary  that  thefe  alfo 
fhould  be  added  to  the  alphabet,  and  their  na- 
ture and  ufe  explained,  that  the  learners  may 
know  the  proper  application  of  them,  when 
they  meet  with  them  in  writing.  Thefe  letters 
are  h3  which  is  no  mark  of  any  articulate  found, 
but  merely  of  afpiration  ;  <r,  j,  q>  and  x.  The 
next  thing  is  to  divide  thefe  letters  into  fepa- 
rate  claffes,  according  to  the  firft  great  diftinc- 
tion  between  them,  that  of  vowels  and  confo- 
nant.s ;  and  to  repeat  them  in  that  manner,  be- 
ginning with  the  vowels,  which  have  a  right: 
to  pre-eminence,  as  being  ellential  to  all  arti- 
culate founds,    as  well  as  to   the  formation  of 

fvllables. 
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fyllables.  And  thefe  vowels  fhould  be  ranged, 
not  by  chance,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  but 
according  to  a  juft  gradation  like  a  muficai. 
fcale,  marking  the  regular  procefs  of  the  in- 
ftrument  in  forming  them,  from  its  greateft 
aperture  to  its  fmalleft;  proceeding  from  its 
fulled  to  its  moil  iknder  founds,  and  ranking 
the  long  before  the  fhort.  Thus  in  pronoun- 
cing the  long  vowels  in  the  following  order, 

3  I.  2.  3  x  3 

a  a  a  e  o  o 

hall      far      hate      here      note      prove 

we  (hew  a  juft  and   regular  fcale  by  which  the 

3 

voice  proceeds  in  marking  thofe  founds,  a  is 
the  fulled  found,  made  by  the  greateft  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  ;  and  the  voice  (trikes  upon 
that  part  of  the  palate  which  is  neareft  to  the 

palTage  by  which  the  voice  iftues ;  a\%  formed 
by  a  gradually  lefs  aperture,    and  the  ftroke  of 

the  voice  more  advanced  ;    a  in  like  proportion 

3 

ftill  more  fo  ;  and  in  founding  e,  the  mouth  is 
almoft  doled,  and  the  ftroke  of  the  voice  U&& 
the  teeth.  Thefe  are  the  only  long  vowels 
formed  within  the  mouth.     After  that,  the  feai 

a. 

of  articulation  is  advanced  to  the  lips  ;  o  being 
formed  by  a  fmall  pufhing  out  of  the  lips,  in  a 
figure  refembling  the  circular  character  which 

3 

reprefents    that    found ;    and   o,  by  advancing 

the 
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the  lips  (till  more,  and  pufhing  the  found  out 
through  a  chink  or  foramen,  more  of  the  ob- 
long kind.  So  that  whoever  will  give  but  a 
flight  attention  in  repeating  thefe  vowels  in  this 
order,  will  perceive  a  regular  and  gradual  pro- 
greflion  of  the  voice,   from  the  firft  feat  of  arti- 

3      113*3 

culation,  to  the  extreme,  as  a  a  a  e  o  o.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  children  were  taught  to 
dwell  fome  time  upon  thefe  long  vowels  in  ut- 
tering them,  and  not  to  reduce  them  to  fhort 
quantities,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe ;  fpr  the 
beauty  of  obferving  a  proportional  quantity 
between  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  depends 
chieffy  upon  the  habitual  power  of  prolonging 
the  founds  of  thofe  vowels.  As  to  the  three 
fhort  vowels,  which  are  incapable  of  prolonga- 
tion, it  will  be  only  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
be  taught  to  give  them  their  due  founds,   by 

repeating  fyllables    which    contain  them,    fuch 

i       i        j 
as  thofe  before  mentioned,  bet,  fit,  cub.     For 

as  thefe  vowels  never  clofe  a  fyllable  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  would  be  found  difficult,  as  well  as 
unnecefiary,  to  pronounce  them  feparately. 
To  thefe  vowels  I  would  alio  add  two  charac- 
ters which  appear  in  cur  alphabet,  and  which 
I  would  call  not  by  the  names  of  y  w,  as  is  the 
cuftom,  but  ee  co  ;  for  reafons  which  will  ap- 
pear when  I  fpeak  of  diphthongs. 

Having 
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Having  mattered  the  founds  of  the  vowels, 
the  confonants  are  next  to  be  repeated  in  the 
following  manner,  placing  a  vowel  before  each 
of  them,  and  not  fometimes  before  and  fome- 
times  after,  as  is  the  ufual  way,  for  reafons 
which  will  prefently  appear. 

Eb  ed  ef  eg  ek  el  em  en  ep  er  es  et  ev 
ez  erh  eth  efh  ezh  ing.«— In  this  lift   all  the 

fimple  confonant  founds  of  our  tongue  are 
heard ;  and  after  them  I  would  place  the  four 
letters  before  mentioned,  founded  thus  : 

c  j  q  x 

1 
ek  or  fee         edge         qua         eks  or  egz. 

—  by  which  pronunciation  their  nature  and 
powers  will  be  fhewn. 

The  confonants  fliould  then  be  divided  into 
two  clafles ;  mutes,  and  femivowels.  The 
mutes,  are  thofe  whofe  founds  cannot  be  pro- 
longed. The  femivowels,  fuch  whofe  founds 
can  be  continued  at  pleafure,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  vowels,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.  There  are  fix  mutes,  eb,  ed,  eg,  ek,  ep, 
er.  And  thirteen  femivowels,  ef,  el,  em,  en,  er, 
es,  ev,  ez,  eth,  eth,  efh,  ezh,  ing. 

The  mutes  may  be  fubdivided  into  pure  and 
impure.  The  pure,  are  thofe  whofe  founds 
cannot  be  at  all  prolonged.  Thefe  are  ek,  ep, 
et.     The  impure,  are  thofe  whofe  founds  may 

c  be 
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be   continued,  though  for  a  very  Hiort  fpace. 
Thefe  are  eb,  ed,  eg. 

The  femivowels  may  be  fubdivided  into  vo- 
cal and  afpirated.  The  vocal,  are  thoie  which 
are  formed  by  the  voice ;  the  afpirated,  thofe 
formed  by  the  breath.  There  are  nine  vocal, 
and  four  afpirated.  The  vocal  are,  el,  em,  en, 
er,  ev,  cz,  eth,  ezh,  ing.  The  afpirated,  ef, 
es,  eth,  efh.      The  vocal  femivowels   may  be 

fubdivided  into  pure  and  impure.  The  pure, 
fuch  as  are  formed  entirely  by  the  voice.  The 
impure,  fuch  as  have  a  mixture  of  breath  with 
the  voice.  There  are  five  pure — el  em  en  er 
ing.     Four  impure — ev  ez  eth  ezh. 

Their  nature  and  properties  being  thus  as- 
certained, in  order  to  know  the  manner  of 
their  formation,  it  will  be  proper  to  divide 
them  into  feparate  chiles,  according  to  the 
different  feats  where  they  are  formed ;  whether 
the  lips,  teeth,  palate,  or  nofej  thence  deno- 
minated, labial,  dental,  palatine,  and  nafal. 

The  labial  are  foqr,     eb  ev 

ep  ef. 

Dental  eight,  ed  eth     ez     ezh 

et  eth     efs     efh. 


Palatine  four, 

eg     el 
ek     er. 

Nafal 

em    en 

ing, 

The 
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The  next  care  fhould  be  to  make  children 
pronounce  them  diftinctly  in  the  above  order, 
beginning  with  the  labials 5  the  manner  of 
whofe  formation  is  the  mod  eafily  perceived, 
as  it  is  performed  by  the  lips,  and  is  therefore 
obvious  to  the  fight.  Here  they  fhould  be 
made  to  obferve,  that  eb  and  ep,  are  formed 
exactly  by  the  fame  action  of  the  lips,  which  is 
by  clofing  them  and  intercepting  the  voice; 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  them  is, 
that  in  forming  eby  the  lips  at  flrft  only  gently 
touch  each  other,  fo  as  not  wholly  to  prevent 
fome  founds  iifuing,  and  are  gradually  clofed 
till  the  voice  be  entirely  intercepted  :  whereas 
in  forming  ep,  the  lips  are  at  once  fo  forcibly 
prefTed  together,  as  to  prevent  the  iffuing  of 
any  found.  Children  mould  therefore  be 
taught  to  prolong  the  found  of  the  b  as  much 
as  pofiible,  by  clofing  the  lips  only  gently  at 
firft,  and  gradually  prefiing  them  clofe,  as, 
eb  ;  and  to  pronounce  ep  as  quickly  as  pof- 
fible,  by  a  fudden  and  fmart  prefiure  of  the 
lips,  as  ep.  It  will  be  necefTary  too,  in  both 
cafes,  to  obferve  to  them,  that  the  found  of 
neither  of  them  is  complete,  or  perfectly  dif- 
tinct,  till  the  lips,  after  comprefTure,  are  fe- 
parated.  Thus  if  I  fay  blab,  lap,  keeping  the 
mouth  dill  clofed,  the  founds  are  but  half 
formed,  and  may  eafily  be  miftaken  the  one 
for  the  other ,  but  when  I  finifli  them  by  fepa- 
c  2  rating 
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rating  the  lips,  as  blab,  lap,  the  (bunds  are 
perfecl  and  diftinft.  Thefe  are  the  only  two 
genuine  labial  confonanrs :  that  is,  entirely 
formed  by  the  lips  \  the  other  two  being  partly 
labial,  partly  dental,-  that  is,  they  are  formed 
by~the  application  of  the  under  lip  to  the  upper 
teeth,  as  ev,  ef.  Here  it  is  alio  to  be  obferved, 
that  thefe  two  letters  are  formed  by  exactly 
the  fame  pofnion  of  the  organs;  and  the  only 
difference  between  them  is,  that  ev,  is  formed 
by  the  voice  and  breath  mixed ;  ef,  by  the 
breath  only;  as  will  be  immediately  perceived 
by  continuing  their  founds  for  fome  time,  as 
ev,  where  the  voice  and  breath  are  prolonged 
together ;  ef,  where  the  breath  only  iflues. 

The  next  in  order  are  the  dental,  as  the  feat 
pi  their  "formation  is  -neareft  to  the  lips.  In 
forming  ed  and  et,  the' tip  of  the  tongue  is 
prefled  againft  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth, 
almoft  touching  the  teeth ;  and  there  is  no 
other  difference*  between   them,  than  what  was 

-before  mentioned:  with  regard  to  the  labials  eb 
and  ep,,  that  in  the  one  the  found  can  be  conti- 
nued, in  the  other  it  cannot.  In  forming  ed, 
the  tongue  at  firrtonly  gently  touches  the  gum, 
and  is  gradually  prefled  clofer,.  till  the  found  is 

-entirely  obftruAed^.TaS  ed;  whereas  in  et,  the 
tongue  is  at  once  fo  forcibly  and  clofely  prefled 
to  the  fame  part,  that  .the  found  is  inftantly  in- 
tercepted,- as  et,  *    Here  toc^  as --in -the.  other 

cafe, 
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cafe,  the  founds  are  not  completely  formed,  till 
the  tongue  is  removed  from  the  feat  of  their 
formation  ;  thus  if  I  fay  bad,  bat,  ft  "ill  keep- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  applied  to  the  gum, 
the  founds  are  incomplete;  but  in  removing 
*he  tongue  as  in  badd  bat,  they  become  per- 
fectly diftinct  •:  children  therefore,  in  learning 
ihefe  letters,  fhould  be  taught  to  remove  the 
tongue  after  dwelling  upon  the  found,  ed, ,  as 
long  as  they  can  ;  and  inftantaneoufly^  after 
having  formed  the  found,  et. 

Eth  and  eth  are  formed  by  placing  the  tip 

of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  and  prefling 
it  againft  the  upper   teeth,   as  eth,    eth  -,    and 

the  only  difference  between  them  is,  what  was 
before  obferved  with  regard  to  ev  and  ef,  that 
the  one  is  formed  by  the  voice  and  breath 
mixed,   as  eth  j   the  other  by  the  breath  only* 

as  eth. 

Ez  and  efs  are  both  formed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, by  turning  up  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to- 
wards the  upper  gums,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch 
them,  and  thus  the  breath  and  voice  being  cut 
by  the  (harp  point  of  the  tongue,  and  pa  fling 
through  the  narrow  chink  left  between  that 
and  the  gums,  are  modified  into  that  buzzing 
noife  to  be  perceived  in  the  one,  and  hiding 
-found  in  the  other.  Here  alfo,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  the  fame  as  was  ju& 
c  3  mentioned 
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mentioned  with  regard   to   eth   and  eth,    that, 

> 

ez,  is  formed  by  the  voice  and  breath  together ; 
efs,   by  the  breath  only,  ez  -  efs. 

Ezh  and  efh  are  formed  by  protruding  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  towards  the  teeth,  but  fo  as 
not  to  touch  them ;  and  thus  the  voice  and 
breath  paffing  over  it  through  a  wider  chink, 
and  not  being  cut  by  it,  on  account  of  its  fiat 
pofition,  have  not  fo  (harp  a  found  as  efs  and 
ez.  The  fame  diliinclion  is  alfo  obfervable 
here,  they  being  both  formed  by  exactly  the 
fame  pofition  of  the  organs,  only  ezh,  is  by 
the  voice  and  breath  -,  efh,  by  the  breath  only. 

Of  this  clafs,  there  are-  but  two  that  in  finer, 
propriety  can  be  called  dental,  and  thofe  a;e 
th  and  th,    formed    by  the  application    of  the 

tongue  to  the  upper  teeth  ;  which  are  not  di- 
rectly concerned  in  producing  any  of  the  other 
founds :  but  as  the  feat  of  their  formation  is 
clofe  to  the  teeth,  they  have  obtained  the  name 
of  dental,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  whofe 
feat  is  farther  removed  towards  the  palate,  and 
thence  called  palatine. 

The  firfl  of  this  clafs  are  el  and  er,  whofe  feat 
of  formation  lies  a  little  behind  that  of  ed  and 
et.  El,  is  formed  by  a  gentle  application  of 
the  end  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
a  littie  behind  the  feat  of  ed;  the  prefTure  muft 
be  a$  Toft  as  poflible^   fo  that  the  found  may 

not 
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not  be  intercepted  ;  and  in  this  pofition,  the 
voice  glides  eafily  over  the  fides  of  the  tongue, 
which  are  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  in  a  ftraight 
line  through  the  mouth.  Er,  is  formed  by  a 
vibrating  motion  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  be- 
tween the  under  and  upper  jaw,  without  touch- 
ing either,  and  at  about  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  teeth  that  el  is  formed. 

Farther  back  towards  the  palate  are  formed 
eg  and  ek,  by  raifing  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
fo  as  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth  5  and  the 
only  difference  in  their  formation  is,  that  in 
eg,  the  tongue  is  not  lb  clofely  preffed  at  firft, 
but  that  the  found  may  continue  for  a  little 
while;  and  in  ek,  the  voice  is  wholly  inter- 
cepted, in  the  fame  manner  as  was  before  men- 
tioned in  ed  and  et  ;  and  the  fame  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing,  by  dwelling 
on  the  former  as  long  as  may  be,  and  founding 
the  latter  as  fmartly  as  poflibJe,  as  eg,  ek.  It 
will  be  neceffary  alfo  to  obferve  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  cafe,  that  the  founds  are  not  com- 
pletely formed,  till  the  tongue  is  removed  from 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
founding  them  in  the  different  ways;  firft,  by 
keeping  the  tongue  in  its  pofition  of  forming 
the  letter,  as  beg,  bek ;  next,  by  removing  it, 
as  beg,  bek. 

The   three    confonants,  em,    en,   ing,   make 

lip  the  la  ft  clafs  called  nalal,  on  account  of  the 

c  4  founds 
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founds  ifTuing  chiefly  through  the  nofe.  M,  M 
formed  by  clofing  the  lips  much  iii  the  fame 
manner  and  degree  as  in  eb,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  voice  thus  (lopped  at  the  lips,  is 
permitted  to  pafs  through  the  nofe. 

En  is  formed  much  in  the  fame  feat,  and  by 
a  like  application  of  the  organ  as  el ;  only  there 
is  more  of  the  tongue,  and  more  clofely  applied 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  fo  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  flop  the  voice  from  ifTuing  through  that 
pafTage,  and  to  force  the  greater  part  of  it  back 
through  the  nofe. 

Behind  this,  much  in  the  fame  feat  and  fame 
difpofition  of  the  organs  as  in  forming  the  found 
eg,  is  produced  the  found  ing;  by  raifing  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  to  a  gentle  contact  with 
the  palate,  fo  as  that  part  of  the  voice  may 
iflue  "through  the  mOuth,  and  the  remainder  be 
forced  back  through  the  nofe. 

It  was  in  order  that  every  one  might  make 
'himfelf  matter  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
confonant  is  formed,  that  I  recommended  the 
founding  of  all  the  confonants  with  a  vowel  pre- 
ceding them ;  becaufe  in  the  ufual  way  of  pro- 
nouncing much  the  greater  part  of  them,  with 
a  vowel  after  them,  there  is  no  time  to  make 
any  obfervatron  upon  the  manner  of  their  form- 
ation ;  the  organs  being  always  left  in  the 
pofition  neceffary  to  produce  the  found  of  the 
vowel,  which  is  the  laft;    thus  in  pronouncing 

be 
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be  de  ge  ve,  the  organs  are  always  found  hi 
the  fame  pofition,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
found  ee — but  in  pronouncing  them  thus,  eb> 
ed,  eg,  ev,  we  may  keep  them  as  long  as  we 
pleafe  in  the  pofition  neceffary  to  the  formation 
of  thofe  founds,  till  we  can  with  accuracy  de- 
termine what  it  is.  In  this  way,  we  mall  find 
that  in  founding  eb>  the  lips  are  gently  prefTed 
together,  but  not  fo  as  fuddenly  to  cut  off  the 
found,  which  continues  a  little  while  ;  whereas 
in  founding  ep,;  the  lips  are  by  a  rapid  junction 
prefTed  together  fo  clofe,  as  inftantaneoufly  to 
cut  off  all  found.  In  founding  edy  we  (hall 
find  in  like  manner,  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  prefTed  gently  againil  that  part  of  the  gum 
which  immediately  touches  the  upper  teeth,  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  continue  the  found  a  little 
while ;  and  in  forming  et>  we  fhall  find  that 
the  action  and  pofition  of  the  tongue  are  ex- 
actly the  fame,  only  more  rapidly  performed, 
fo  as  at  once  to  cut  off  all  communication  of 
the  voice.  And  fo  on  of  the  reft.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  going  through  all  the 
confonants  in  this  way,  may  in  a  (hort  time, 
with  due  attention,  be  thoroughly  matter  of  the 
mode  of  their  formation. 

Now  let  us  fee  what  good  confequences  will 
follow,  from  teaching  the  rudiments  of  fpecclt 
afteV  this  manner. 

In 
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In  the  fir II  place,  children  would  be  taught 
much  fooner  to  pronounce  their  alphabet  in 
this  way,  as  they  who  are  flow  in  catching 
founds  by  the  ear,  would  be  made  to  utter  them 
as  foon  as  they  could  be  fhewn  the  proper  po- 
rtion of  the  organs  to  form  them.  This  is 
what  I  can  affirm  upon  repeated  experiments, 
for  I  never  yet  found  a  child,  whofe  organs 
had  arrived  at  fuiJicient  maturity,  that  I  could 
not  make  pronounce  all  the  founds  in  our 
tongue  dittin&ly  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  which 
in  the  common  way  might  coft  them  a  year  or 
two.  And  what  is  iliil  more  extraordinary,  I 
have  had  many  occafions  to  try  the  fame  expe- 
riments upon  perfons  advanced  in  life,  and 
never  found  an  inllance  of  any,  that  could  not 
in  a  fhort  time  be  made  to  pronounce  certain 
letters,  which  they  had  never  before  founded 
in  their  lives.  Nothing  retards  the  progrefs  of 
children  fo  much  in  their  endeavours  to  arti- 
culate, as  the  prefent  mode  of  teaching  the  al- 
phabet in  that  con fu fed  order  into  which  chance 
had  originally  thrown  the  letters ;  for  many 
contiguous  letters,  as  they  now  lie,  are  per- 
formed in  fuch  different  feats,  and  with  fuch 
different  exertions  of  the  organs,  as  for  a  long 
time  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  noviciate 
tongue,  Whereas  if  we  follow  the  order  of  na- 
ture, beginning  with  the  labials,  and  fo  pro- 
ceeding  through  the  dentals,    to  the  palatines, 

the 
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the  work  will  be  accomplished  with  eafe  and 
certainty.  That  this  is  the  natural  order,  and 
that  the  lips  are  the  firft  organs  of  fpeech  ex- 
erted by  children,  maybe  known  from  this; 
that  the  words  papa  or  baba,  and  mama,  are 
the  terms  ufed  by  children  for  father  and  mo- 
ther, in  almoft  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  accounting  for 
this  univerfal  practice,  but  the  general  obfer- 
vation  of  the  facility  with  which  children  pro- 
nounce thofe  founds,  before  they  can  utter  any 
of  the  reft  ;  and  whoever  attends  to  the  firft 
endeavours  in  children  to  articulate,  will  find 
that  the  words  they  aim  at  contain  one  of  the 
three  labials  b  p  or  m.  And  indeed  the  reafon 
of  this  is  obvious,  for  as  the  lips  are  the  only 
organs  employed  in  the  formation  of  thefe, 
they  muft  be  fuppofed,  from  their  continued 
action  in  taking  in  food,  to  be  ftrong  and  fit 
for  ufe,  long  before  the  other  principal  organ 
of  fpeech,  the  tongue.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  a  long  interval  fucceeds,  between  their 
uttering  founds  of  this  nature,  and  any  others. 
The  cutting  of  the  teeth  afterwards  gives  em- 
ployment and  exercife  to  the  tongue,  and  thus 
prepares  and  fits  it  for  action ;  which  is  exerted 
at  firft  in  the  eafieft  and  fimpleft  way,  by  ap- 
plying the  tip  to  the  upper  gums  -,  an  action  to 
which  it  was  long  accuftomed,  from  the  pain 
felt  there  whilft  the  teeth  were  producing,   and 

thus 
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thus  the  founds  d  and  /  are  produced.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  da  and  ta,  or  the  fame 
founds  doubled,  as  dada  tata,  are  the  firft  ut- 
tered after  the  labial.  The  palatine,  requiring 
a  withdrawing  of  the  tongue,  an  action  to 
which  it  had  not  been  accuilomed,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  different  parts  of  it  to  different 
places,  as  being  the  mod  difficult,  are  the  laft 
attempted  by  them,  and  the  lad  which  they 
mafter.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  they 
are  urged  too  foon  to  pronounce  words  con- 
taining any  of  thole  letters,  they  either  wholly 
omit  them,  or  change  them  for  others  which 
they  were  able  to  pronounce  before.  Thus 
for  lady,  they  either  fay  ady  or  dady  ;<  for  coach, 
toach  j  for  go,  do — -and  fo  on.  The  letter  r 
requiring  a  vibrating  motion  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  between  the  jaws,  without  application 
to.  any  part,  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  founds, 
and  that  in  which  we  find  the  greateft  number 
deficient.  Now  from  this  method  of  permit- 
ting children  to  attempt  all  words  alike,  before 
they  can  pronounce,  all  the  letters,  habits  are 
often  contracted  which  are  never  afterwards  to 
be  changed.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is, 
never  to  urge  them  to  attempt  any  word,  con- 
taining any  letter  which  they  cannot  firft  dif- 
tinctly , found  by  it felfj  on  the  contrary*  as  far 
as  you  can,  to  difcoiirage  them  from,  making 
xhe   attempt.      In.,  this    way    they   will,  get.;* 

diftincl: 
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diftinct  articulation;  which  is  the  foundation 
of  good  fpeech,  and  which  if  it  be  not  laid  in 
the  firft  fimple  elements  with  the  utmoft  care 
and  exaclnefs,  Quintilian,  one  of  the  bed  judges 
of  antiquity,  does  not  fcruple  to<  pronounce,  that 
whatever  fuperftructure  you  may  attempt  to  raife 
on  it,  muft  fall.  ;"| 

In  this  way  alfo  the  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  meafure  and  proportion  in  founds,  the 
fource  of  grace  and  harmony  in  fpeech.  For 
by  accuftoming  them  to  prolong  the  founds  of 
the  vowels  that  will  admit  of  it,  and  of  the  femi- 
vowels,  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  eafe 
where  it  is  proper  ;  whereas,  in  general,  people 
are  taught  to  pronounce  all  the  letters  in  an 
equal  fpace  of  time,  and  from  Jhabit  are  not 
able  to  prolong  the  found  of  any.  With  thefe, 
all  fyllables  being  put  upon  a  par,  the  beauty 
arifing  from  the  obfervation  of  a  due  propor- 
tion between  long  and  (hort,  is  utterly  loft; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  they  are  apt  to  fall  into 
fuch  a  rapidity  of  utterance,  as  to  be  very  in- 
diftincl,  and  often  unintelligible. 

Though  I  have  all  along  confidered  this  as 
a  method  propofed  for  the  better  inftruction  of 
children,  from  their  firft  attempts  to  articu- 
late, yet  it  is  equally  fuited  to  the  adult.  Who- 
ever has  contracted  any  bad  habits  in  utterance, 
-has  no  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  by  recur- 
ring to   the   fource.     He' muft  return  to   his 

alphabet, 
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alphabet,  and  be  able  to  pronounce  all  the  let- 
ters with  exactnefs  in  their  fimple  and  feparate 
ftate,  before  he  will  be  able  to  do  it  in  their 
feveral  combinations.  There  are  not  many, 
who,  upon  trial,  will  not  find  themfelves  de- 
fective in  this  refpedt.  There  are  few,  who 
will  not  find  it  difficult  at  firft  to  prolong  the 
founds  of  the  vowels  and  femi vowels ;  and  a 
much  greater  number,  who  are  defective  in 
founding  the  mures  properly.  For  though 
they  give  the  mutes  their  due  found  before  a 
vowel,  which  they  were  taught  to  do  in  repeat- 
ing the  alphabet,  yet  I  have  known  few  that 
pronounce  them  with  exactnefs,  when  they 
finifh  a  fyllable.  I  have  fcarce  found  any  that 
could,  without  repeated  trials,  prolong  the 
founds  of  the  impure  mutes  at  all,  as  eb  ed  eg — 
or  who  completed  the  founds  of  the  pure 
mutes,  by  feparating  the  organs-  after  their 
formation,  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  as 
ep  ek  et. 

Another  good  confequence  that  would  fol- 
low, from  teaching  the  alphabet  in  this  man- 
ner is,  that  whole  countries  and  counties,  that 
now  fpeak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Englifh,  might 
have  their  pronunciation  in  a  fhort  time  re- 
formed. Let  us  examine,  for  inftance,  wherein 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Wei fn  confifts;  and  we 
(hall  find  that  it  arifes  from,  their  confhntly  fub- 
ftkuting  the  three  pure  mutes  in  the  room  of 

the 
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the  three  impure ;  and  the  three  afpirated  femi- 
vowels  in  the  place  of  the  three  vocal.  Thus 
inftead  of  b  or  eb,  they  ufe  p  or  ep ;  for  g  or 
eg,  they  ufe  k  or  ek  ;  and  for  d  or  ed,  they 
employ  t  or  et.  For  blood  they  fay  pint ;  for 
God,  Cot;  and  for  dear,  tear.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  the  femivowels,  they  fubftitute  ef 
in  the  place  of  ev,  efs  in  the  place  of  ez,  eth  in 

the  place  of  eth,  and  efh  in  the  place  of  ezh. 

Thus  inftead  of  virtue  and  vice,  they  fay  firtue 

and  fice  j    inftead  of  zeal  and  praife,   they  fay 

feal   and    praifle ;    inftead  of  thefe    and    thofe, 

they  fay  theffe  and   thofte ;    inftead   of  azure, 
>  » 

ofier,  they  fay  afliur,  ofher.  Thus  there  are  no 
lefs  than  feven  of  our  confonants,  which  the 
Wellh  never  pronounce  at  all.  Now  if  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  formation  between 
thefe  {even  confonants,  and  their  feven  corre- 
fpondent  ones,  were  pointed  out  to  them  in 
the  way  before  defcribed,  they  might  in  a 
fhort  time  be  taught  the  perfect  ufe  of  them. 
The  people  of  Somerfetlhire  pronounce  the 
femivowels  in  a  way  directly  oppofite  to  the 
Welfh.  For  whereas  the  Wellh  chang-e  the 
vocal  into  the  afpirate,  the  people  of  Somer- 
fetlhire change  the  afpirate  into  the  vocal. 
For  father  they  fay  vather ;  for  Somerfetlhire, 
Zomerzetzhire  i    for  thin,   thin,      But  to  enu~ 

q  merate 
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merate  all  the  advantages  that  would  refult 
from  teaching  the  alphabet  in  this  way,  would 
take  up  more  time  than  could  be  allowed  in  a 
courfe  of  this  nature.  To  mew  the  importance 
of  it,  it  will  be  only  neceflary  to  fay,  that 
without  knowing  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  fimple  elements  or  letters,  it  will  be  im~ 
poffible  afterwards  to  difcern  their  peculiar 
beauty  and  force  when  united  in  words ;  and 
the  expreffion  and  harmony  arifing  from  the 
combination  of  thofe  words  in  fentences,  or 
their  arrangement  in  verfe.  In  fhort,  all  true 
critical  fkill  in  the  found  of  language  mud 
have  its  foundation  here.  This  was  a  favourite 
ftudy  amongft  the  ancients,  and  men  of  the 
greatefl  abilities  and  dignicy  in  the  date  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  it  with  ardour.  Mefifala 
among  the  Romans  got  an  immortal  name, 
for  wriring  an  exprefs  treatife  on  a  fingle  letter: 
and  the  honours  of  Greece  were  decreed  at  the 
Olympic  games  to  Apollodorus,  for  having 
made  fome  new  difcoveries  in  that  way.  Quinc- 
tilian,  in  recommending  a  clofe  attention  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  fimple  elements,  has  this  re- 
markable  pafiage;    "  Not  (fays  he)  that  there 

*  is  any  great  difficulty  in  dividing  the  letters 
€  into  vowels  a<id  confonants  ;  and  fubdividing 
c  the  latter    into   mutes  and   femivowels ;    but 

*  becaule  whoever  will  enter   into  the    inmoft 

c  reeeffes 
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c  recefles  of  this,  I  maf  call  it,  facred  edifice,  wi$ 
«  find  many  things,  n%c  only  proper  to  fharpen 
«  the  ingenuity  of  children,  but  able  to  exer- 
1  cife  the  moft  profound  erudkion,  and  deepeft 
<  fcience.'  Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
great  ancients  upon  this  important  article,  and 
thofe    fentiments   were    carried    into  execution. 

m 

The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  all  the 
powers  of  elocution,  and  all  the  elegancies  of 
compofition  both  in  poetry  and  profe,  were 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  in 
any  other  age  or  country  in  the  world ;  while 
we  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  fundamentals, 
that  all  we  are  taught  with  regard  to  the  ele^ 
ments  of  fpeech  is  a  diftinction  of  the  letters  into 
confonants  and  vowels  ;  and  another  diflinction 
of  the  former  into  mutes  and  liquids.  And 
even  in  this  diftinclion,  a  miitake  has  been 
committed  in  defcribing  the  nature  of  liquids, 
which  are  faid  to  have  obtained  that  name  from 
their  fine  flow  and  fmoothnefs  to  the  ear  1 
whereas  one  of  them  r  is  the  roughed  letter  in 
fpeech j  and  m  was  confidered  as  a -difagreeable 
found,  and  called  the  bellowing  letter  by  the 
ancients,  from  its  refembiance  to  the  lowing  of 
oxen  i  and  on  that  account  was  frequently 
ftruck  out  by  an  elifion,  in  the  meafure  of  Ro- 
man poetry.  But  the  true  reafon  of  the  name 
of  liquids  arofe  from  their  property  of  uniting 

d  readily 
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readily  with  other  confonants,  and  flowing  as  it 
were  into  their  founds. 

I  fhall  now  exhibit,  at  one  view,  a  fcheme  of 
the  whole  alphabet,  according  to  the  method 
above  laid  down. 


Scheme 
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Scheme   of  the   Alphabet. 
Number  of  fimple  founds  in  our  tongue  28. 

3ia3i  3  ill 

9  Vowels,  aaaeo       oeiu 

hall  hat  hate  here  note  prove  bet  fit  cub. 

19  Confonants,  eb  ed  ef  eg  ek  el  em  en  ep  er  es 
et  ev  ez  eth  eth  efh  ezh  ing. 

2  Superfluous y  c,  which  has  the  power  of  ek  or  es; 

q,  that  of  ek  before  u. 

1  Compound,   j,  which  (lands  for  edzh — I 
x,  for  ks  or  gz. 

1  No  letter,     b,  merely  an  afpi ration. 
Confonants  divided  into  Mutes  and  Semivowels. 

6  Mutes,  eb  ed  eg  ek  ep  et. 

3  Pure  Mutes y  ek  ep  et. 

3  Impure  Mutes,  eb  ed  eg. 

13  Semivowehy  ef  el  em  en  er  es  ev  ez  eth  eth 

efh  ezh  ing. 

9  Vocal  Semivowels,  el  em  en  er  ev  ez  eth  ezh  ing. 

4  /tfpiratedy  ef  es  eth  efh. 

Divided  again  into 
4  Labialy  eb  ep  ev  ef. 
8  Dental,  ed  et  eth  eth  ez  efs  ezh  efh. 

4  Palatine,  eg  ek  el  er, 
3  Nafal,  em  en  ing. 

D  1  Having 
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Having  examined  all  the  fimple  founds  in 
our  tongue,  I  fhall  proceed  to  the  double  founds, 
or  diphthongs. 

There  is  no  article  in  which  our  gramma- 
rians have  (hewn  fuch  a  want  of  fkill  in  founds, 
as  that  of  diphthongs.  One  of  the  bed  of 
them  divides  them  into  proper  and  improper, 
in  the  following  manner.  A  proper  diph- 
thong, fays  he,  is,  where  both  vowels  are 
founded,  as  in  aid,  hawk.  Is  it  not  amazing 
that  any  ear  could  be  fo  miftaken  as  to  take 

thefe  fimple  founds  a  and  a  for  diphthongs  ? 
An  improper  diphthong  is  where  the  found  of 
but  one  of  the  two  vowels  is  heard,  as  in  head, 
heart.  Here  he  is  right,  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  In  his  inftances  of  proper  diphthongs, 
there  is  only  the  -found  of  one  fimple  vowel 
heard.     Heart,  aid,  and  hawk,  contain  the  three 

i      a      3 

fimple  founds,   a,  a,  a. 

He  then  fettles  the  number  of  proper  diph- 
thongs thus,  ai  or  ay,  au  or  aw,  ee,  oo,  oi  or 
oy,  ou  or  ow.  As  in  the  words  praife,  day  ; 
laud,  draw  -,  meet,  cool ;  boy,  noife ;  thou, 
now*  In  the  four  firft  inftances  here  of  proper 
diphthongs,  the  ear  acknowledges  nothing  but 
fimple  founds  ;    in   the  words  praife  and  day, 

2  3  3 

the  found  a  ;    in  laud  and  draw,  a  ;    in  meet,  e ; 

3 

in  cool,  o  s  fo  that  in  the  whole  number  there 

5  remain 
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remain  only  the  founds  oi,  as  in  boy  noife; 
and  ow,  as  in  thou  how,  that  are  genuine 
diphthongs ;  and  indeed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  all  our  grammarians,  it 
would  appear  that  thefe  are  the  only  two  which 
belong  to  our  tongue.  Thus  would  the  Eng- 
lifh  feem  to  be  poor  to  the  laft  degree,  in  an 
article  which  contributes  above  all  others  to 
richnefs  of  found  in  a  language.  The  Greeks 
called  the  diphthongs  Euphonoi,  or  well- 
founding,  and  their  language  abounded  with 
them ;   but  not  in  an  equal  degree  with  ours, 

as  I  (hall  prefently  (hew.     In  the  firft  place  the 

»    3 
founds  i,  u,  though  generally  marked  by  fingle 

characters,  are  in  reality  diphthongs.  In  or- 
der to  fhew  this,  we  mud  firft  have  recourfe  to 
the  definition  of  a  diphthong.  A  diphthong 
is  the  union  of  the  founds  of  two  vowels  in  fuch 

a  way  as  to  make  but  one  articulation  or  fyl- 
2. 

lable.     The  found  i  is  compofed  of  the  fulleft 

3  3 

and  flendereft  of  our  vowels,  a  and  e,   the  firft 

made  by  the  largeft,  and  the  laft  by  the  fmalleft 
aperture  of  the  mouth.  Now  if  we  attend  to 
the  procefs  in  forming  this  found,  we  fhall  find 
that  the  mouth  is  firft  opened  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  aperture,  and  is  in  the  fame  pofition  as 

3 
if  it  were  going  to  found   a  j    but  before   the 

voice  can  get  a  pafTage  through  the  lips,  the 
under  jaw  is  drawn  near  to  the  upper,  in  the 

d  3  fame 
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3 

fame  pofition  as  when  the  vowel  e  is  formed ; 
and  thus  the  full  found,  checked  by  the  (lender 
one,  and  coalefcing  with  it,  produces  a  third 
found  different  from   both,   which  is  the  diph- 

thong  i.  The  want  of  knowing  the  proper 
pofition  and  movement  of  the  organs  in  pro- 
ducing this  found,  has  been  the  reafon  that  few 
foreigners  have  been  able  to  attain  it.  The 
French  have  it  not  in  their  tongue ;  but  they 
have   one   approaching   near    it,    compofed    of 

»       3 

a  i,  as  in  the  words  vin  fin.  That  it  is  not  the 
fame,  will  appear  by  pronouncing  the  fame 
words  in  our  way,  as  vin  vine,  fin  fine.  Now 
if  they  were  only  told  to  open  their  mouths  as 
wide   at   firft   as   if  they  were    going   to  pro- 

3 

nounce  a,  and  then  to  check  the  voice  by  the 
fudden  motion  of  the  under  jaw,  to  the  pofition 

3 

in  which  the  vowel  e  is  formed,  they  muft  ne- 

ceffarily  produce  our  diphthong  i,  and  this  I 
can  affert  upon  repeated  experience.  The  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  in  general,  and  many 
natives  of  Ireland,    fubftitute  a  poor  founding 

diphthong  in  the  room  of  this,  compofed  of  a  e, 
in  which  the  jaws  are  brought  more  clofe,    and 

the  found  confequendy  ids  full.     Thus  for  my 

they  fay  my,  for  fine  fine  -,  and  this  may  eafily 
be  cured  by  following  the  method  before  men- 
tioned.    ,  ■' 

The 
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The  diphthong  u  is  formed  of  the  founds  e 

3 

and  o ;  the  former  fo  rapidly  uttered,  and  fall- 

3 

ing  fo  quickly  into  the  found  o,  that  its  own 
diftincl:  power  is  not  heard;  and  thus  a  third 
found  or  diphthong  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  vowels. 

The  diphthong  oi   is    formed  by  a  union  of 

13      3 

the  fame  vowels  as  ia  a  e,  with  this  difference, 

3 

that  the  flrft  vowel  a,  being  dwelt  upon,  is 
diftinctly  heard   before  its  found  is  changed  by 

3 

its  junction  with  the  latter  vowel  e  ;  as  oi,  boy, 
noife.  This  diphthong  is  generally  marked  in 
our  tongue  by  the  characters  oi,  or  oy,  which 
makes  people  imagine  that  it  is  really  compofed 
of  the  founds  which  thofe  letters  reprefentj 
whereas  the   ear  evidently  perceives  that  it  is 

3  3  * 

a  not  o  which  is  the  firft  found,  and  e  not  i 
which  is  the  laft.  But  the  truth  is>  that  having 
no  peculiar  letters  in  our  alphabet  to  mark  the 

3  3 

founds  a  and  e,  their  powers  were  transferred 
in  a  manner  fomewhat  arbitrary  to  different 
vowels ;  and  this  mould  make  us,  in  judging 
of  the  true  formation  of  the  diphthongs,  atten- 
tive not  to  the  letters  which  reprefent  them  to 
the  eye  in  fpelling,  but  to  the  real  founds  offered 
to  the  ear. 

The  diphthong  ou  is  compofed  of  the  founds 

3  3 

a  and  o — and   is  formed   much   in   the   fame 
d  4  manner 
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2. 

manner  as   i;  the  mouth  being  at  firft  in  the 

pofkion   of  founding  a,    but   before  it  is    per- 
fected by  a  motion  of  the  under  jaw,   and  lips 

to  the  pofition  of  founding  o,  the  firft  found  a 

3 

is  checked  and  blended  with  the  latter  o. 

Out  of  tjiefe  four  diphthongs,  there  have 
been  two  difcovered,  which  have  hitherto  been 
concealed  under  the  difguife  of  fimple  vowels. 
But  what  (hall  we  fay  to  the  large  tribe  yet  re- 
maining, not  lefs  than  nineteen  in  number, 
which  our  fagacious  grammarians  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  out  ?  In  order  to  mew  the 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  blindnefs  in  them,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  we  find  in  our 
alphabet  two  characters  called  y  and  w,  which 
exceedingly  puzzled  our  early  grammarians, 
in  confidering  to  what  clafs  they  mould  be  re- 
ferred. At  laft  Wallis,  who  wrote  fomewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  whofe  grammar, 
except  where  he  treats  of  the  article  of  founds, 
is  one  of  the  bed  that  has  been  produced  in  our 
language,  determined  that  they  were  of  an  am- 
phibious kind,  being  fometimes  vowels,  and 
fometimes  confonants :  vowels  when  they  ended 
a  fyllable,  confonants  when  they  began  one : 
and  this  wife  determination  has  been  adopted 
by  all  grammarians  from  his  days  down  to  our 
own,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  Johnfon,  the  author  of 

the 
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the  late  Englifh  grammar  and  dictionary.  So 
grofs  an  abiurdity  could  never  have  pafled  upon 
any,  but  fuch  as  were  blinded  by  literary  va- 
nity fo  far,  as  to  think  that  fkill  in  letters,  of 
courfe  produced  fkill  in  founds.  Ought  it  not 
to  have  (truck  them,  that  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  a  confonant,  that  its  found  fhall  be  diftinctly 
perceived,  in  union  with  every  vowel,  either 
before  or  after  it ;  and  when  they  could  pro- 
duce no  fuch  found  after  any  vowel,  ought  they 
not  to  have  concluded  that  they  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  confonants  ?  The  truth  is,  their  per- 
plexity feems  to  have  arifen  more  from  the 
names  given  to  thefe  letters,  y  and  w,  than 
any  thing  elfe  -,    for  had   they  been  called,    as 

3  3 

they  fhould  have   been,   e  and  o,  which  marks 

ee  oo 

their  true  powers,  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  about  them.  It  is  to  be  here  obferved, 
that  by  adopting  the  Roman  alphabet,  we  had 
but  five  marks  for  the  nine  vowels  which  were 

3 

in  our  tongue,  and  among  others  the  vowels  e 

3 

and  o  had  no  peculiar  characters  to  reprefent 

oo 

them;  on  this  account  the  w  was  preferved 
from  the  Saxon  to  Hand  for  the  one,  and  the 
Roman  y  was  appropriated  to  the  other  ufe. 
And  the  neceffity  for  appropriating  two  cha- 
racters to  thofe  founds  will   appear,  when  we 

confider 
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confider  that  it  is  with  one  of  thofe  founds,  that 
almoft  all  the  diphthongs  in  our  tongue  com- 
mence ;    for  except  the  three  before  defcribed 

3 

beginning  with  a,  all  the  reft  commence  with 

3  3  3 

e  or  o.     W-    or   o,   forms   a  diphthong    with 
£very  one  of  our  vowels — As  for  inftance — 
waft  wase  wall 

o 

wed  weed 

wit-  woe-  woo- 

word 
Y-  in  like  manner  with  almoft  all.     As 
yard  yare  yawl 

yet  yield 

yon  yoke       -       youth 

young 
Almoft   all  the    French  diphthongs   too   com- 
mence with  thefe  founds,  though   not  marked 
as  with  us.     Inftead  of  our  w,  they  make  ufe  of 

3 

ou,  which  is  pronounced  by  them  o.  Thus 
their  affirmative  out,  yes,  is  individually  the 
fame  found  with  our  pronoun  we.  And  inftead 
of  our  y,  they  make  ufe  of  their  vowel  i,  aU 

3 

ways  founded  by  them  e.  But  to  prove  expe- 
rimentally that  thefe  two  letters  are  only  marks 

3  3  ■„ 

for  e  and  o,  we  need  only  examine  the  pofition 
of  the  organs,  when  we  are  about  to  found  them 
in  conjunction  with  a  vowel,  and  we  (hall  find, 
that  witfi  regard  to  the  w}  the  lips  muft  necef- 

farily 
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farily  be  in  the  pofition  of  forming  the  found  o. 

And  if  we  begin  with  founding  the  two  vowels 

feparately  at   firft,    and   afterwards   bring   them 

gradually  clofer  together  till  they  coalefce,  we 

fhall  perceive  the  whole  procefs  diftinctly,   and 

find  that  the  found  fought  for  muft  neceffarily 

be   produced;     as    in    the   word    wall    for  in- 

ftance — 

3  33         3         333? 

o a     o--a-o-a     oall. 

In  like   manner,    in   founding  the   word  yawl, 

we  fhall  find  that  the  organs  mud  at  firft  be  in 

the  pofition  of  producing  the  vowel  y — 
1  3      ?         3133 

y a     y  -  -  a     y-a     yawl. 

And  to  fhew  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  give 
letters  right  names,  expreflive  of  their  true 
powers,  a  remarkable  inftance  is  offered  in  the 
French,  when  they  learn  Englifh ;  none  of 
whom  can  pronounce  properly  any  of  the  diph- 
thongs formed  by  w,  which  they  change  to  the 
found  of  the  confonant  v  ;  for  wall  thev  fay 
vail,  for  what  vat-  ;  as  vat  is  that  ?  And  the 
reafon  is,  that  as  the  name  of  the  letter  w  does 
not  at  all  direct  them  in  its  found,  they  take 
their  notion  of  it  from  the  eye,  which  fees  in  the 
form  of  that  letter  two  vecs  or  u  confonants 
intermixed,  and  therefore  they  appropriate  that 

found  to  it.     Whereas,  were  this  letter  called 
3 
9,   and  were  they  told  that  it  anfwered  exactly 

to 
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to  the  power  of  their  ou  or  o,  nothing  would 
be  fo  eafy  to  them  as  to  pronounce  thefe  founds, 
having  feveral  of  thofe  diphthongs  in  their  own 
tongue.  If  they  were  only  once  told  that  our 
pronoun,  we,  was  the  fame  found  as  their  af- 
firmative   oul,    the   w    (landing    for    the    fame 

3 

found  as  their  ou,  they  would  never  call   it  ve 

inftead  of  we,   nor  miftake  it  in  its  union  with 

any  other  vowel.     And  as  a  farther  proof  how 

much  the  want  of  the  true  name  contributes  to 

miflead  them  in  this  letter,   it  is  worthy  of  ob- 

fervation,   that  they  never  make  any  miftake  in 

the  diphthongs  formed  by  y  ;    as  that  letter  has 

its  true  found  with  them  in  repeating  their  al- 

i 
phabet,    being   properly  called  by  them  y  or  y 

grec. 

Thus  have  I  vindicated  our  tongue  from  a 
charge  brought  againft  it,  and  which  has  been 
given  up  by  all  our  grammarians,  I  mean  its 
poverty  in  diphthongs  j  for  upon  their  prin- 
ciples it  is  certain  we  could  claim  but  two  of 
the  genuine  kind.  And  yet  I  have  made  it 
evident,  that  we  have  at  lead  twenty-three ;  a 
richnefs  in  which  perhaps  the  Englifli  exceeds 
all  other  languages.  It  is  allowed  that  there 
are  no  founds  fo  pleafing,  or  that  fatisfy  the 
ear  fo  much,  as  thofe  of  diphthongs  -,  but,  in 
order  to  anfwer  this  end,   it  is  neceflary  that 

they 
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they  ihould  be  properly  pronounced,  giving 
them  their  due  fulnefs  and  extent.  Children 
fhould  therefore  be  taught  to  dwell  fome  time 
upon  that  vowel  of  the  diphthong  which  will 
admit  of  it.     In  fome,   the  firft  vowel  is  to  be 

prolonged,    as   oi-   where   the    found  a  is  pro- 

1 

longed  and  clofed  with  y  fhort.  In  others, 
the  latter  found  is  to  be  prolonged,  and  the 
firft  rapidly  paffed  over,  as  i-.  If  this  be  not 
attended  to,  the  diphthongs  may  be  reduced 
almoft  to  the  ftate  of  fimple  vowels,  and  lofe 
much  of  their  peculiar  beauty. 

Having  confidered  the  nature  of  our  fimple 
founds  and  diphthongs,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to 
make  fome  obfervations  upon  fyllables. 

As  a  letter  is  a  fimple  found,  which  cannot 
be  divided  into  other  fimple  founds  ;  fo  a  fyl- 
lable  is  an  articulate  found,  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  other  articulate  founds,  excepting 
when  formed  by  a  diphthong.  Everv  vowel  is 
an  articulate  found,  and  can  of  itfelf  form  a 
fyllable ;  but  the  firft,  or  fhort  vowels,  feldom 
form  fyllables  of  themfelves,  except  the  par- 
ticle a,  as  a  man,  a  houfe.  The  fecond  and 
third,  or  the  long  vowels,  and  diphthongs, 
form  fyllables  without  the  conjunction  of  con- 
fonants.  A  fyllable  can  have  but  one  vowel, 
or   diphthong,   by  its   definition ;    but   it  may 

contain 
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contain  four,  or  even  five  confonants,  whofe 
founds  may  be  diftindtly  perceived. 

In  fyllables,  as  in  letters,  two  things  arc 
chiefly  to  be  confidered  ;  quality,  and  quantity* 
The  quality  is  to  be  confidered  in  a  twofold 
manner ;  either  with  regard  to  fweetnefs  and 
harfhnefs ;  or  ftrength  and  weaknefs.  With 
regard  to  fweetnefs,  the  union  of  the  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  with  the  femivowels, 
forms  the  mod  pleafing  founds ;  and  their  dif- 
ferent value,  with  refpect  to  each  other,  may 
be  eftimated  by  the  rank  of  their  component 
letters,  which  has  already  been  fettled.  Whilft 
the  union  of  the  fhort  vowels  with  the  mutes, 
and  the  liquid  r,  forms  the  harfher  and  lefs 
pleafing  fyllables.  The  different  intermixture 
of  thefe,  that  is,  of  the  long  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs with  mutes;  or  of  fhort  vowels  with 
femivowels,  compofe  an  infinite  variety  of 
founds  of  different  degrees  of  fweetnefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  predominance  of  the 
letters  which  form  them. 

Their  ftrength  and  weaknefs  alfo  depend 
upon  the  fame  principle,  only  with  a  reverfal 
of  the  rule.  Thofe  which  contribute  mod  to 
fweetnefs,  are  inferiour  to  their  oppofites  in 
ftrength.  Thus  the  fhort  vowels  in  union  with 
the  mutes,  and  afpirated  femivowels,  and  the 
liquid  f,  form  the  moft  forcible  founds;    whilft 

thofe 
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thofe  compofed  of  the  long  vowels,  and  femi- 
vowels,  are  inferiour  in  ftrength,  though  fupe- 
riour  in  fweetnefs.  Their  ftrength  depends 
upon  a  fudden  and  more  forcible  impetus  of 
the  breath  and  voice,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
fhort  vowels  preceding  the  mutes,  and  afpirated 
femivowels.  Their  fweetnefs,  which  takes 
off  from  their  ftrength,  upon  the  more  equa- 
ble flow  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  either  fepa- 
rately  founded,  or  in  their  union  with  femi- 
vowels. 

As  the  blending  of  vowels  in  diphthongs, 
gives  the  greateft  fweetnefs  to  fyllables,  fo  the 
union  of  two  or  more  confonants  in  one  fyl- 
lable,  gives  the  greateft  ftrength.  And  the 
union  of  thofe  founds  is  at  the  fame  time  more, 
grateful  to  the  ear,  when  the  confonants  mix 
eafily,  than  fimple  founds,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  diphthongs  are  more  pleafing  than  fimple 
vowels.  This  gives  a  greater  value  to  fyllables, 
in  the  fame  way  as  gold  is  eftimated  abcve 
filver,  becaufe  the  weight  is  fo  much  greater  in 
the  fame  folid  contents. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  language  in  the  world 
fo  happy  in  this  refped  as  the  Englifli ;  as  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fhew  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  words.  The  Greeks  began  many  fyl- 
lables  with  two,  and  fometimes  three  confo- 
nants,   but  feldom  concluded  any  with    more 

than 
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than  one.  The  Romans  began  few  of  their 
native  fyllables  with  more  than  a  fingle  confo- 
nant,  and  feldom  concluded  them  otherwife. 
The  advantage,  which  a  contrary  conduct  has 
given  ours  over  thofe  two  celebrated  languages, 
fhall  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 

As  to  the  other  property  of  fyllables,  that 
of  quantity,  I  (hall  defer  fpeaking  of  it  till  I 
come  to  the  article  of  poetic  numbers. 

In  teaching  fyllables,  the  prefent  method  of 
taking  the  letters  as  they  lie  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, fhould  by  no  means  be  followed  j  but  chil- 
dren fhould  be  taught  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  confonants,  as  they  have  been  di- 
vided into  their  refpeclive  clafTes,  beginning 
with  the  labial,  thence  proceeding  through 
the  dental,  to  the  palatine.  Great  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  make  them  complete  the  founds  of 
the  final  mutes,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  diftin6t,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
fcribed;  and  they  fhould  be  made  to  dwell 
fome  time  upon  the  founds  of  the  femivowels. 
In  uttering  the  fyllables  there  cannot  be  too 
much  attention  paid,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  any  peculiar  tone  or  cant,  which  they  are 
always  apt  to  do  without  fuch  caution.  The 
fyllables  fhould  be  pronounced  in  neither  a 
higher,  nor  lower  pitch  of  voice,  than  they  ufe 
in  common  difcourfe ;  only  they  fhould  be  de- 
livered with  more  force,  or  a  greater  degree  of 

loudnefs, 
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loudnefs,  which  will  help  to  ftrengthen  the 
voice.  And,  in  dwelling  upon  fyllables,  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  it  fhould  only  be  the  fame 
note  prolonged,  and  not  changed  to  any  other. 
The  reafon  of  which  precautions  will  hereafter 
appear. 

When  they  come  to  unite  fyllables  together, 
fo  as  to  form  words,  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered 
to  do  it  according  to  the  abfurd  fantaftic  mode 
of  fpelling  hitherto  laid  down  and  pradtifed; 
but  they  fhould  be  taught  to  take  in  all  the  let- 
ters into  the  fame  fyllable,  which  are  kept  to- 
gether in  utterance ;  which,  furely,  is  the  moft 
obvious  and  rational  method.  Thus  the  words, 
habit,  widow,  rather,  fhould  not  be  divided  in 
the  ufual  way,  ha-bit,  wi-dow,  ra-therj  but 
hab-it,  wid-ow,  rath-er.  This  rule  of  divid- 
ing fyllables,  is  fo  plain  and  manifeftly  proper, 
that  nothing  but  a  total  neglect  in  this,  as  in 
almoft  all  other  articles,  of  preferving  any  ana- 
logy between  writing  and  fpeech,  could  have 
prevented  its  taking  place. 

There  is  another  very  improper  divifion  of 
fyllables,  in  general  ufe,  in  all  words  where 
the  letter  i  precedes  a  vowel  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable ;  fuch  as  queftion,  beftial,  region ;  or  the 
vowel  e,  as  in  righteous,  courteous.  For,  in 
all  inftances  of  this  fort,  thefe  vowels  coalefce 
in  Englifh,  and  form  diphthongs,  fo  as  to 
make  but  one  fyllable.  Whereas  in  the  ufual 
e  mode 
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mode-of  dividing  thern  they  feem  to  form  two. 
Thus,  inftead  of  quef-ti-on,  bef-ti-al,  righ- 
te-ous,  they  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  fyl* 
lables  only,  as  quef-tion,  bef-tial,  righ-teous, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced, 
and  always  ufed  in  metre.  The  French  in- 
deed, in  all  words  of  this  fpecies,  divide  the 
vowels  from  each  other  in  pronunciation,  and 
make  two  fyllables  inftead  of  one,  and  there- 
fore they  are  right  to  feparate  them  in  fpelling. 
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LECTURE     IL 


HAVING   treated   in   my  former  Le&urc 
of  letters  and  fyllables,  I  (hall  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  words. 

As  fyllables  are  compofed  of  letters,  fo  words 
are  compofed  of  fyllables ;  yet  a  fmgle  letter 
may  form  a  fyllable,  and  a  fingle  fyllable,  a 
word.  Every  articulate  found  is  a  fyllable, 
and  every  vowel  is  an  articulate  found ;  there- 
fore every  vowel  can  by  itfelf  form  a  fyllable: 
but  no  confonant  can  form  a  fyllable,  unlefs  in 
conjunction  with  fome  vowel,  from  which  pro- 
perty they  have  obtained  their  name.  As  the 
nature  of  fyllables  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  letters  whereof  they  are  compofed,  fome 
coalefcing  with  eafe,  and  others  not  mixing 
without  difficulty ;  fo  the  nature  of  words  de- 
pends upon  the  fame  principle ;  and  they  are 
fmooth  or  harm  to  the  ear,  in  proportion  as 
each  fubfequent  fyllable  is  with  eafe  or  diffi- 
culty pronounced,  after  each  preceding  one. 
Their  flrength  or  weaknefs  alfo,  evidently  de- 
pend upon  thofe  properties  in  their  component 
fyllables, 

e  2  Befied 
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Befide  thefe  properties  in  words,  of  fweet- 
nefs  or  harfhnefs,  flrength  or  weaknefs,  there 
is  another  quality  to  be  attended  to,  which  is, 
expreflion ;  or  the  peculiar  aptnefs  of  fome 
words,  to  (land  as  fymbols  of  certain  ideas, 
preferably  to  others.  And  this  aptnefs  arifes 
from  different  caufes :  the  firft  and  mod  link- 
ing is  that  of  imitation^  from  which  proceed 
thofe  that  may  be  called  mimical  founds ;  fuch 
as  the  baa  of  fheep,  the  hifs  of  ferpents,  the 
mew  and  purr  of  cats,  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
the  bray  of  an  afs,  the  whinny  of  a  horfe,  the 
kaw  of  the  crow,  the  cooing  of  doves,  the 
croak  of  the  raven,  the  name  of  the  cock, 
from  the  noife  made  by  that  bird,  whence  its 
name,  it  is  faid,  is  almofl  univerfal  in  all  lan- 
guages; and  many  others  of  the  like  kind. 
Such  words  contain  a  power  of  exprefllon  from 
a  natural  refemblance,  which  can  never  belong 
to  figns  merely  inflituted.  After  thefe  mi- 
mical words,  whofe  whole  founds  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  formed  by  the  feveral  ani- 
mals from  which  they  are  taken,  there  is 
another  clafs,  which  bears  a  fainter  refemblanee, 
merely  from  fome  letters  contained  in  them, 
which  were  borrowed  from  the  animal  world. 

3 

Thus  among  the  vowels  the*a  was  borrowed 

i  a. 

from  the  crow,  the  4  from  the  goat,  the  a  frorri 

3  a 

the  fheep,  the  0  from  the  dove,  the  0  from  the 

ox, 
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ox,  the  ow  from  the  dog*  Sec.  Of  the  con- 
fonants,  we  borrowed  the  B  from  the  fheep, 
K  from  the  crow,  M  from  the  ox,  R  from  the 
dog,  S  from  the  ferpent,  th  from  the  goofe. 

We  have  alfo  founds  refembling  thofe  made  by 
inanimate  objects.  Thus.  F  is  like  the  found 
of  winds  blowing  through  certain  chinks.  V  is 
the  noife  made  by  fome  fpinning  wheels  when 
rapidly  moved.  Sh  is  the  found  made  by 
fquibs  and  rockets  previous  to  explofion.  S  by 
the  flight  of  darts.  Ng  by  a  bell.  Thefe  alfo 
may  be  referred  to  the  imitative  or  mimical 
clafs. 

All  founds  too  made  by  the  collifion  of  bo- 
dies, find  letters  in  the  alphabet  peculiarly 
fitted  to  be  their  reprefentatives.  Thefe  founds 
are  ftrong  or  weak,  clear  or  obtufe,  long  or 
fhort;  and  thefe  properties  have  been  already 
fhewn  to  exift  in  the  letters,  according  to  their 
feveral  claries.  Thus  the  mutes  and  fhort 
vowels  are  beft  fitted  to  exprefs  fhort  founds; 
the  femivowels  and  long  vowels,  fuch  as  are 
of  any  continuance :  the  pure  femivowels,  the 
clear ;  the  mutes,  the  obtufe  founds :  the  afpi- 
rated  letters,  the  ftrong;  the  fimple,  the  weaker 
founds.  Thus  the  words  pats  tap,  flap,  ex- 
prefTing  fhort  and  quick  founds,  end  in  mutes 
preceded  by  fhort  vowels  5  whereas  the  toll  of 
the  bell,  expreflive  of  a  continuing  found,  con- 
is  Z  fifts 
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fifts  of  a  long  vowel  and  a  femivowel.  To  this 
clafs  aifo  may  be  referred  the  murmuring* 
purling,  bubbling,  gurgling  of  waters.  All 
words  of  thefe  feveral  kinds,  being  reprefenta- 
tives  of  ideas  that  come  into  the  mind  through 
the  ear,  may  have  a  natural  refemblance  to 
their  archetypes,  from  a  fimilarity  of  found : 
but  there  is  alfo  an  exprefTive  power,  in  words 
which  repreient  ideas  that  come  into  the  mind 
through  the  other  fenfes,  and  which,  though 
from  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  have  the 
lead  fimilarity  to  thofe  ideas,  yet  have  a  cer- 
tain congruity  with  them,  which  makes  them 
fitter  to  reprefent  thofe  ideas,  than  words  of  a 
different  condruction.  To  confirm  this  by 
examples.  The  words  beginning  with  the  con- 
fonants  ftr>  fignify  force,  and  generally  exer- 
tion of  force.  As  drong,  drength,  drive, 
flride,  druggie,  drain,  dretch,  drenuous,  drefs, 
ftrut,  &c. 

Here  we  are  to  obferve  that  in  this  combi- 
nation of  confonants,  the  firft  letter  is  formed 
by  the  (harp  force  of  the  breath  in  a  hiffing 
found,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  pure  mute  /, 
that  borrows  its  found  not  from  a  vowel  but 
the  femivowel  r,  with  which  it  unites  itfelf 
with  difficulty,  and  therefore  occafions  the  harfh 
found  of  that  roughed  and  dronged  of  our  con- 
fonants,  to  be  heard  in  its  full  force.     This 

powerful 
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powerful  found  therefore,  which  requires  a 
ftrong  exertion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  is  well 
fuited  to  exprefs  ideas  of  force  exerted. 

When  the  r  is  omitted,  and  ft  only  begins  a 
fyllable,  it  is  (till  exprefiive  of  ftrength,  but  in 
a  lefs  degree,  and  without  fo  much  exertion. 
As,  (land,  flay,  fteady,  ftedfaft,  flout,  fturdy, 
ftick,  ftiff,  flop,  ftubborn. 

Thr-  marks  a  violent  motion  \  as  in  the 
words  throw,  thruft,  throb,  throng,  &c.  In 
this  combination  the  confonant  th  formed  by 

an  effort  of  the  thickened  breath,  pufhes  out 
the  found  of  the  r  with  uncommon  force. 

Sw  marks  a  filent  agitation,  or  a  gentler  and 
more  equable  motion.  As  in  the  words  fwim, 
fwing,  fwift,  &c.  Here  motion  is  marked  by 
the  letter  5  formed  by  the  breath,  but  it  has 
not  the  fharp  hiding  found  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  when  it  preceded  the  mute  /,  flowing 
here  eafily  into  the  vowel  w,  which  melting 
alfo  into  another  vowel,  and  forming  a  diph- 
thong, qualifies  the  conjunction  to  exprefs  gentle 
or  equable  motion. 

Sp-  denotes  a  diflipation  or  expanfion,  and 
generally  a  quick  one  -,  as  fpit,  fputter,  fpatter, 
fpill,  fpread,  fpring,  fprinkle,  fplit,  fplinter, 
fparkle.  In  this  combination  the  fharp  hifling 
found  of  the  letter  s,  is  fuddenly  flopped  by  an 
entire  clofing  of  the  lips  in  forming  the  labial 
j>>  and  then  burfls  out  again  with  great  force 

e  4  upon 
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upon  the  fudden  reparation  of  the  lips  in  form- 
ing the  p,  and  rapidly  proceeds  till  it  unites 
with  the  next  accented  letter,  and  if  that  be  a 
pure  mute,  till  the  word  be  finifhed.  As  in 
fpatter  fpatterer,  fputter  fputterer. 

In  the  word  fparkle,  fp-  denotes  diflipation ; 
ar-  an  acute  crackling ;  k-  a  fudden  interrup- 
tion; /-  a  frequent  iteration.  Whoever  has 
the  curiofity  to  examine  many  other  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  words  in  the  fame  way,  will  find 
that  every  letter  in  them  contributes  to  their 
expreflive  power. 

SI-  denotes  motion,  but  of  a  more  equable 
kind,  as  flow,  Aide,  fling,  flip.  Here  the 
motion  given  by  the  s-  is  fmoothed  by  the 
fweeteft  of  liquids. 

AJh-  this  termination  of  a  fyllable  indicates 
fomething  acting  more  nimbly  and  fharply;  as 
claih,  flafh,  gafh,  crafh.     But 

UJh-  implies  fomething  a&ing  forcibly, 
though  not  with  fuch  nimblenefs  or  fmartnefs ; 
as  crufh,  rufh,  gufh,  flufli,  blufh,  pulh.  The 
caufe  of  the  different  expreflion  in  thefe  two  is, 
that  the  open  vowel  a,  forms  the  firft  fyllables, 
the  obfcure  «,  the  fecond.  And  the  confo- 
nant^,  formed  by  an  effort  of  the  thickened 
breath,  is  well  calculated  to  exprefs  exertion  of 
adtion  in  both. 

Ing-  implies  the  continuation  of  a  motion  or 
tremor,  at  length  indeed  vanifhing,  but  not 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  interrupted;   as  in  fwing,  Ting,  fling, 
fting.     Whilft  the  termination 

Ink-  doling  with  a  pure  mute,  indicates  a 
fudden  ending;  as  in  clink,  blink,  wink.  The 
firft  ing-  being  borrowed  from  the  found  of  a 
bell,  whofe  noife  continues  long  after  a  ftroke, 
is  naturally  fitted  to  exprefs  the  firft  ideas ;  the 
other  ink-  borrowed  from  the  clinking  of  metal, 
the  latter.  If  there  be  an  /  added  to  thefe  ter- 
minations, there  is  implied  a  frequent  iteration 
of  the  acts;  as  in  jingle,  tingle,  mingle; 
tinkle,  fprinkle,  twinkle.  But  ftill  the  ads 
exprefled  by  ing,  are  not  fo  fudden  or  evanef- 
cent,  as  thofe  by  ink.  Jingle  expreiles  a  longer 
duration,  as  well  as  fomething  more  forcible, 
than  tinkle;  mingle  than  fprinkle,  tingle  than 
twinkle. 

This  expreflivenefs  of  words  is  every  where 
to  be  found  in  our  tongue.  Such  as,  fqueekv 
fqueel,  fquall,  fcream,  fhriek,  lhrill,  Ihrivel, 
hifs,  jar,  hurl,  whirl,  yell,  harfh,  burft,  patter, 
fpatter,  crackle,  and  numberlefs  others.  On 
which  account,  Wallis  declares  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  language  comparable  to 
the  Englifh  in  this  refpect;  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly mafter  of  a  great  number.  Dr.  John 
fon,  on  the  other  hand,  in  quoting  Wallis'i 
remarks  on  this  head,  fays,  that  they  are  fuck 
as  perhaps  might  in  every  language  be  enlarged 
without  end.  Yet  furely  in  the  very  confuta- 
tion 
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tion  and  genius  of  our  tongue,  it  may  be  fhewn 
that  we  necefTarily  have  advantage  over  the 
Greek  and  Roman  in  this  refpecl.  They 
wanted  feveral  of  our  femivowels,  which  are 
powerful  and  exprefiive  founds;  and  moft  of 
the  combinations  of  confonants  at  the  eonclu- 
fion  of  fyliables  and  words,  above  quoted,  as 
well  as  thofe  formerly  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  fyliables,  were  unknown  to  them :  and 
yet  it  is  in  thefe  combinations  chiefly,  that  the 
exprefiive  power  refides. 

But  there  is  another  reafon  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  different  tongues,  that  ours  mud 
have  the  preference  in  this  refpecT;  becaufe 
their  languages  were  declined,  ours  unde- 
rlined. Suppofing  therefore  an  equal  number 
of  words  originally  as  exprefiive  as  thofe  in 
ours,  yet  thofe  words,  in  their  feveral  changes 
paffing  through  the  declenfions  or  conjugations, 
and  having  their  terminating  fyliables  ren- 
dered conformable  to  all  of  the  fame  clafs,  rhuft 
lofe  a  great  deal  of  the  exprefiion  belonging  to 
the  primitive  word;  whereas  ours  remain  al- 
ways the  fame,  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
there  is  the  addition  of  a  Tingle  letter. 

It  is  well  known  with  regard  to  the  two  mo- 
dern languages  held  in  chief  eftimation,  I 
mean  the  Italian  and  French,  that  the  Italians 
confulting  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  found, 
more  than   ftrength   and   exprefiion,    have   in- 

duftrioufly 
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duftrioufly   avoided   double    and   treble   confo- 
nants  in  the  formation  of  their  fyllables ;  and 
the  French  have  carried  the  matter  fo  far,  that 
in  reading  they  never  found  the  final  confonant 
of  a  word  at  all;  as  it  is  always  mute  before  a 
following    word   beginning   with   a   confonant, 
and  is   transferred  to  the  flrft  fyllable  of  the 
next  word  when  it  commences  which  a  vowel. 
They  plume  themfelves  upon  this,  as  a  piece  of 
reformation  that  has  turned  out  much  to  the 
advantage   of  their   feveral   tongues;    and   are 
apt  to  charge  ours  with  barbarifm,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  confonants  that  Hill  are  re- 
tained  in    our  fyllables.     But  in   making  this 
charge,     they,     in    many  cafes,  judge  by  the 
eye,  not  the  ear.     Several  of  our  fimple  founds 
being  marked   by  two  letters,   are  counted  as 
fuch  by  them,   though  in  reality  they  have  the 
power  only  of  one ;  fuch  as  the  two  founds  of 
our  th>  that  of  Jh,  and  ng.     The  conjunction 
of  gb,  which  makes  fuch  an  uncouth  figure  to 
a  foreign  eye,  is  always  filent,  except  when  it 
takes  the  found  of/;  and  in  the  junction  of 
gn  in  one  fyllable  the  g  is  always  filent ;  with 
many  more  of  the  fame  nature.     Through  the 
want   of  inquiring   into   the   true   genius   and 
powers  of  our  own  tongue  ourfelves,   we  are 
too  apt  to  admit  whatever  criticifms  foreigners 
are  pleafed  to  make  on  our  language,  and  to 
acquiefce  under  whatever  cenfure  they  throw 

out. 
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out.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
natives  of  this  country  acknowledging  the  juft- 
nefs   of  the    charge,    which    foreigners    make 
againft  the  Englifh  tongue,  that  of  abounding 
too   much  in  confonants:  and  yet  upon  a  fair 
examination  it  would  appear,   that  we  have  no 
more  than  what  contribute  to  ftrength  and  ex- 
prefilon.     If  the  vowels  be  confidered  as  the 
blood,   the  confonants  are  the  nerves  and  finews 
of  a  language ;   and  the  ftrength    of  fyllables 
formed  of  fingle  confonants,  like  fingle  threads, 
muft   be  infinitely  inferiour   to   fuch   as   have 
feveral  as   it  were  twifted  together.     On  fuch 
an  inquiry  it  would  be  found,  that  probably  in 
no   language  in   the  world,   have   the  vowels, 
diphthongs,   femivowels,    and  mutes,    been  fo 
happily  blended,  and  in  fuch  due  proportion, 
to  conftitute  the  three  great  powers  of  fpeech, 
melody,  harmony,  and  expreilion.     And  upon 
a  fair   comparifon  it   would  appear,   that   the 
French  have  emafculated  their  tongue,  by  re- 
jecting fuch  numbers  of  their  confonants;  and 
made  it  refemble  one  of  their  painted  courte- 
zans adorned  with  fripperies  and  fallals.     That 
the  German,  by  abounding  too  much  in  harfh 
confonants  and  gutturals,  has   great  fize   and 
ftrength,  like  the  ftatue  of  Hercules  Farnefe, 
but  no  grace.     That  the  Roman,  like  the  buft 
of    Antinous,    is    beautiful    indeed,    but  not 
manly.     That  the   Italian  has  beauty,  grace, 

and 
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and  fymmetry,  like  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  but 
is  feminine.  And  that  the  Englifh  alone  re- 
fembles  the  antient  Greek,  in  uniting  the  three 
powers  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and  grace,  like 
the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 

But  all  the  powers  of  found  mud  remain  in 
a  (late  of  confufion  or  impenetrable  darknefs, 
while  the  cuftom  continues  of  applying  our- 
felves  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  written  lan- 
guage,  and  neglecting  that  of  fpeech.     When 
the  art   of  reading   with    propriety  (hall    have 
been   eftablilhed,    and  produced   its   effects,  a 
new  field  will  be  opened  to  our  writers,  un- 
known  to  their   predeceflbrs,   for  compofition 
both  in  poetry  and  profe  -,  which  will  difplay,  in 
a  new  light,  the  vaft  compafs  of  our  language 
in  point  of  harmony  and  expreflion,  from  the 
fame  caufe  which   produced  fimilar  effects  at 
Rome,  in  the  writers  of  the  Ciceronian  or  Au- 
guftan  age.     For  it  was  at  that  period  that  the 
Romans   firft  applied  themfelves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  living  language,  having  before, 
like  us,  employed  themfelves  wholly  about  the 
written.     How  is  it  poflible  indeed,  that  the 
compafs  and  harmony^whereof  an  inftrument  is 
fufceptible,   can  be  perceived,  if  the  keys  are 
either  touched  at  random,  or  only  a  few  fimplc 
airs  played  upon  it  learned  by  ear  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  fubject.     I  have  given 
many  inftances  of  the  power  of  exprefTion,   in 

multitudes 
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multitudes  of  our  words,  and  fhewn  the  caufes 
of  it.  But  this  power  does  not  refide  in  the 
mere  letters  which  compofe  the  words ;  it  de- 
pends on  the  due  force  given  to  them  in  utter- 
ance. No  letter  fo  harfh,.  which  may  not  be 
foftened;  fo  ftrong,  which  may  not  be  weaken- 
ed -3  and  vice  verfa.  The  long  may  be  ihort- 
ed,  and  the  fhort  lengthened.  And  all  this 
depends  upon  the  management  of  the  voice.  I 
mail  therefore  lay  down  fome  principles,  and 
from  them  deduce  fome  general  rules,  for  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  confonants.  The 
found  of  fome  of  the  confonants  is  difagreeable 
when  continued;  of  others  not.  Of  the  firfh 
kind   are,   ;;;,  r,   s>  fM  eJJoy  ezb,  etb,  eth :    of 

the  latter,  /,  ny  v,  z}  ing.  M,  having  its . 
found  entirely  through  the  nofe,  is  difagreeable 
if  it  continues  any  length  of  time  after  its 
formation,  as  it  refembles  more  the  lowing  of 
oxen,  than  an  articulate  found.  Ry  when 
continued,  is  alfo  a  harfh  found,  like  the  marl- 
ing of  curs.  S  is  only  a  hifs,  like  that  of  fer- 
pents.  F,  prolonged,  refembles  the  blowing 
of  wind,  and  like  if,  retains  no  mark  of  an  ar- 
ticulate found  after  it  is  once  formed.  Ezb, 
ijh>  ttby  eth,  have  too  much  of  the  breath  in 

forming  them  to  make  their  found  agreeable 
when  continued.  The  only  confonants  there- 
fore that  can  be  prolonged  without  offending  l 

the 
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the  ear,   are   the   femivowels,    L,  N}  eP\  eZ9 

iNg. 

To  confirm  all  this  by  inftances. 

If  we  dwell  upon  the  letter  m,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  words  fome  come,  inftead  of  fum 
cum,  it  offends  the  ear.  This  rule  is  general 
in  unimpafiioned  difcourfe;  but  in  emotions 
of  the  mind,  where  other  notes  are  added  as  > 
their  marks,  the  prolonging  of  thofe  notes, 
even  on  the  found  of  the  m,  may  become 
pleafing,  by  the  additional  expreffion  which  it 
gives.  As  in  the  enthufiafm  of  Phsedra? 
where  fhe  fays — 

Come — o'er  the  hills  purfue  the  bounding  flag, 
Come — chafe  the  lion,  and  the  foamy  boar, 
Come — rouze  up  all  the  monfters  of  the  wood ; 
For  there,  even  there,  Hippolitus  fhall  guard 

me. 
Where  the  dwelling  on  the  found  of  the  m  is 
more  beautiful,    than   if  it   were    pronounced 
Jhort  in  the  following  manner — 

Come  o'er  the  hills  purfue  the  bounding  flag. 

Come  chafe  the  lion,  &c. 
But  it  is  only  in  cafes  of  this  kind  that  this  ufe 
of  m  is  to  be  allowed. 

That  the  found  of  the  r,  if  continued,  is  difc 

agreeable,   will  be  obvious  upon  pronouncing 

any  words  fo,  in  which  that  letter  clofes  a  fyl- 

Jable  with  the  accent  upon  it.     As  for*  ftirr 

4  ter'rcur. 
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ter'rour.  Though  it  has  nothing  unpleafing  in 
it  when  the  accent  is  on  a  preceding  vowel,  by 
which  its  found  is  foftened;  as  in  the  words 
far,  barb>  charm.  The  difference  which  the 
feat  of  the  accent  makes  will  be  made  more 
perceptible,  if  in  the  latter  inftances  we  transfer 
it  to  the  confonantj  as  far',  bar'b,  char' in. 
The  found  of  this  letter  is  never  to  be  pro- 
longed, except  for  the  fake  of  sxpreffion.  As 
in  the  following  lines  of  Milton— 

— *— -arms  on  armour  clafhing  bray'd 


Horrible  difcord ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury  raged. 
■         .     ...      ,  .the  fea  that  parts 

Calabria  from  the  hoarfe  Trinacrian  fhore. 

■on  a  fudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 
Th*  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfh  thunder. 
In  thefe,   and  the  like  inftances,  the  r  cannot 
be  pronounced  too  forcibly.     Such  as, 

The  fcreech  owl  fkreeking  loud 

The  fhrieks  of  death  through  Berkley's  tow'rs 
that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King. 
Loud  founds   the  ax,    redoubling  ftrokes   on 

ftrokes, 
On  all  fides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 

Headlong; 
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i-Ieadlong;   deep-echoing    groan   the    thickets 

brown, 
Then  ruftling,  crackling,  crafhing,  thunder  down. 

i the  ftring  let  fly 

Twang'd  fhort  and  fharp,  like  the  fhrill  fwallow's 
cry. 
But  in  the  following  line's  of  Shakefpeare, 
The  raven  himfelf 's  not  hoarfe, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Duncan 
Under  thefe  battlements — 
the  found  of  the  r  is  to  be  foftened,  as  lady 
Macbeth,   by    thefe  words,   does  not  mean  to 
convey  an  unpleafant  idea. 

The  power  of/,  when  preceded  by  a  ihort 
ut  is  often  expreffive  of  the  idea  5  as  in  the 
Words  bluff,  gruff,  rough,  tough,  rebuff,  &c. 
and  in  thefe  cafes  its  found  may  be  continued. 
It  mould  alfo  be  forcibly  pronounced,  when- 
ever expreflion  demands  it.     As-— 

mild  was  he  with  the  mild, 

But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  fire. 
The  five  femivowels*  which  are  in  their  owrt 
nature  agreeable  to  the  ear,  when  their  found 
is  continued,  are  /,  n,  v,  zy  tig;  and  of  thefe 
I  is  by  far  the  fweeteft.     Examples  of 
L.     Swell  the  bold  note- 
Fulfil  your  pleafure— 
■-•  ■  ■    whilft  horror  chill 

-f  f  hrlfls 
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Thrills  thro'  my  veins- 
It  pulls  my  heartftrings— 

OfN. 

Can  we  then  bear,  &c. 

Begin  then  fitters  of  the  facred  well — 

»    ■         and  add  thy  name 

0  fun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams* 

OfV. 

Have  we  foon  forgot  the  fatal  day  ? 
And  can  I  live  to  fee  her  ravifh'd  from  me  ? 
forget!  forgive! 

1  mult  indeed  forget,  when  I  forgive, 

OfZ. 

This  ehara&er  feldom  ends  a  fyllabfe,  but 
its  place  is  fupplied  by  s,  which  borrows  its 
found. 

As,/— It  was,  but  is  no  more.  Nor  is  the 
continuation  bf  its  found  fo  agreeable  as  that  of 
the  others,  there  being  too  much  of  the  breath 
mixed  with  it  -,    but  it  is  often  very  expre&ve, 

As— 

u  the  waves 

Buzzing  and  booming  round  my  wretched  head; 

—— —  with  red  hot  fpits 

Come  hizzing  in  upon- them, 

Of 
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Of  Kg. 

* then  fprings  as  /broke  from  bonds— 

Who  would  not  fing  for  Lycidas— - 
Wings  his  deep  flight. 

Rules   to    be  obferved  in  founding    the    con- 

fonahts. 

i.  None  of  them  are  to  be  prolongedj  ex- 
cept when  the  accent  is  upon  them*  which  can 
only  happen  when  preceded  by  a  fhort  found- 
ing vowel.  As,  telly  can,  come.  W  hen  a  long 
found  precedes,  the  voice  muft  dwell  on  the 
vowel,  and  take  in  the  confonant  to  the  Syl- 
lable in  its  fhorteft  found  3  ptherwife,  were 
they  both  dwelt  upon,  the  fyllable  would  take 
up  the  time  of  two  long  founds,  and  would 
therefore  feem  to  be  two.  As  va  le  rai  n 
brave  days.  This  is  an  article  very  necefFary 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  natives  of  Scotland, 
who  are  apt  to  prolong  the  found  of  a  femi- 
vowel,  after  a  long  vowel. 

2.  Their  found  is  never  to  be  prolonged, 
except  in  monofyllables,  or  final  fyllables.  of 
other  words.     As, 

Swell  the  bold  note- 
Fulfil  your  purpofe*-* 

f  2  But 
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But  we  mud  not  fay, 

The  fwel-ling  note— 

t ulf Il-ling  all— 

The  caii-nons  roar,  &c. 

For  this  would  be  to  tranfgrefs  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  accent  (the  nature  of  which  fhalt 
prefently  be  explained)  by  feparating  fyllables 
from  words  to  which  they  belong,  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  next.  Yet,  in  cafes  of 
emotion,  for  the  fake  of  exprefTion,  this  rule 
may  be  tranfgrefTed.  As, 
O  bal-my  breath ! 
Go  bar-barous  man ! 

Biiz-zlng  andboo-ming  round  my  wretched  headv 
3.  Neither  confonant,  nor  vowel,  are  to 
be  dwelt  upon  beyond  their  common  quantity, 
when  they  clofe  a  fentence.  Thus  in  this 
line, 

And  if  I  lofe  thy  love — I  lofe  my  all — 

The  found  of  the  word  love  may  be  prolonged;, 
as  the  fenfe  is  not  completed ;  but  that  of  #//,, 
though  equally  emphatical,  muft  not  be  conti- 
nued beyond  its  common  time,  as  it  clofes  the 
fenfe.  If  we  tranfpofe  the  members  of  the 
line,  the  thing  will  be  reverfed  3  as  thus— 
I  lofe  my  ail — if  I  fhould  lofe  thy  love. 
Here  the  time  is  increafed  in  the  word  /?//,  and 
that  of  love  reduced  to  Us  common  quantity. 

This 
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This  rule  is  alfo  very  neceffary  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  natives  of  Scotland,  as  the  dwelling 
upon  the  laft  words  of  fentences,  conftitutes 
one  material  difference  between  the  Englifh 
fpeech  and  theirs. 

4.  When  confonants  begin  a  word,  or  a  Syl- 
lable, they  muft  be  founded  fhort.j  and  great 
care  muft  be  taken  that  before  their  union 
with  the  following  letter,  they  be  not  preceded  by 
any  confufed  found  of  their  own.  This  is  very 
difagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  is  deftructive  of 
all  proportion  of  quantity  in  fyllables,  and  yet 
is  no  uncommon  fault.  The  not  attending  to 
this  in  pronouncing  the  letter  ju  has  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  our  language  being  called  by  fo- 
reigners the  Hifling  Language,  though,  in  reality, 
it  does  cot  abound  fo  much  in  that  letter 
as  either  the  Greek  or  Roman;  the  final  s,  with 
us,  having,  for  the  molt  part,  the  found  of  z. 
But  if  care  be  not  taken  early  in  forming  the 
pronunciation,  people  are  apt  to  contract  a 
habit  of  hifling  before  they  utter  the  found  of 
if,  at  the  beginning  of  fyllables,  as  well  as  of 
continuing  it  at  the  .end.  As  [fo  have  I  cfcen— *• 
J/bftly  a  while — ybme  men  there  are- 
Was  it  for  thij  I  'fent  thee  to  the  pay^— 
That  the  difagreeablenefs  of  this  letter  arifes 
wholly  from  the  continuation  of  its  (bund,  will 
appear  from  repeating  properly  the  following 
f  3  lines, 
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lines,  which  contain   a  great  number  of  therr^ 
and  yet  are  certainly  of  a  fine  melody : 

fweet  remembrance  Tooths 

With  Virtue's  kindeft  looks  his  aching  breaft, 
And  fwells  his  foql  to  rapture. 
This   confufed   found    at   the   beginning    of 
words  is  equally  difagreeable  in   all  the  femi- 
vowels;    as,    1-ove,    loyal,    mighty,   n-ever, 
r-ight,   thin,    th-ofe,   f-avour,    v-oice,   &c. — 
Upon   the  whole,   after  obferving   thefe  rules, 
whenever  the  power  of  the  confonants  is  parti- 
cularly   fuited    to    the   ex  predion,    their   found 
fhould  be  enforced}   when  otherwife,   foftened* 
Having  examined  all  the   component  parts 
of  words,   I  fhall  now  enter  upon  a  difcuffion 
of  that  article,  which  conftitutes  the  very  eflencc 
of  words,  as  diftinguifhed  from  their  compo- 
nent letters  or  fyllables. 

As  words  may  be  formed  of  various  num- 
bers of  fyllables,  from  one  up  to  eight  or 
nine,  it  was  neceffary  that  there  mould  be  fome 
peculiar  mark  to  diftinguifh  words  from  mere 
fyllables,  otherwife  fpeech  would  be  nothing 
but  a  continued  fucceflion  of  fyllables,  without 
conveying  ideas  :  for,  as  words  are  the  marks 
of  ideas,  any  confufion  in  the  marks,  mud 
caufe  the  fame  in  the  ideas  Tor  which  they 
ftand.  It  was,  therefore,  neceffary,  that  the 
mind  fhould  at  once  perceive,  what  number  of 

fyllables 
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fyllables  belong  to  each  word,  in  utterance. 
This  might  be  done  by  a  perceptible  paufe  at 
the  end  of  each  word  in  fpeaking,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  make  a  certain  diftance  between 
them  in  writing  and  printing.  But  this  would 
make  difcourfe  difguftingly  tedious;  and  though 
it  might  render  words  diftincl:,  would  make 
the  meaning  of  fentences  confufed.  They 
might  alfo  be  fufficiently  diftinguiftied  by  a 
certain  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  voice 
upon  one  fyllable  of  each  word,  which  was  the 
practice  of  fcme  nations,  as  (hall  preferrtly  be 
explained.  But  the  Engliiri  tongue  has,  for 
this  purpofe,  adopted  a  mark  of  the  eafieft  and 
fimpleil  kind,  which  is  called  accent.  By  ac- 
cent is  meantj  a  certain  ftrefs  of  the  voice, 
upon  a  particular  letter  of  a  fyllable,  which 
diftinguifhes  it  from  the  reft,  and  at  the  fame 
time  diftinguifhes  the  fyllable  itfelf  to  which 
it  belongs,  from,  the  others  which  compofe 
the  word.  Thus,  in  the  word  kab'it,  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  b  diftinguifhes  that  letter  from 
the  others,  and  the  firft  fyllable  from  the  lad. 
Add  more  fyllables  to  it,  and  it  will  ftill  do  'he 
Tame  ;  as  habitable.  In  the  word  repute,  th£ 
u  is  the  diftinguifhed  letter,  and  the  fyllable, 
which  contains  it,  the  diftinguifhed  fyllable. 
But  if  we  add  more  fyllables  to  it,  as  in  the 
word,  refutable,  the  feat  of  the  accent  is 
changed  to  the  firft  fyllable,  and  f  becomes 
*  4  the 
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the  diftinguifhed  letter.  Every  word  in  our  lan- 
guage, of  more  fyllables  than  one,  has  one  of 
the  fyllables  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft:  in  this 
manner,  and  every  monofyllable  has  a  letter. 
Thus  in  the  word  hat',  the  /  is  accented,   in 

z 

hate,   the  vowel  a.     In  cub',   the  b ;  in  cube, 

the  u.  Hence  every  word  in  the  language, 
which  may  properly  be  called  fo,  has  an  ac- 
cent j  for  the  particles,  fuch  as  ay  the>  tox  in% 
fee.  which  are  unaccented,  can  fcarce  be  called 
words,  which  feems  to  be  implied  in  the  name 
given  to  them,  and  they  are  the  fitter  to  dif- 
charge  their  office,  by  this  difference  made  be- 
tween them.  So  that  as  articulation  is  the 
eflence  of  fyllables,  accent  is  the  efTence  of 
words ;  which,  without  it,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  fuccefTion  of  fyllables.  Thus 
fimple  as  the  date  of  the  Englifh  accent  is, 
there  is  no  article  of  fpeech  has  occafioned  more 
perplexity  in  thofe  who  have  treated  of  it, 
merely  by  confounding  it  with  the  accents  of 
the  ancients,  which  were  quite  different  things. 
There  is  no  fubjed  of  antiquity  which  has  more 
puzzled  the  literary  world  than  that  of  the 
Greek  accents ;  the  marks  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us  with  their  books,  but  the  ufe  of 
them  is  utterly  unknown.  This  gave  rife  to  a, 
controverfy,  which  was  carried  on  for  a  great 
length  of  time,   by  fome  of  the  moft  learned 

men, 
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fnen,    in   different    parts   of    Europe  -,    but   it 
ended,   as  mod  controverts  do,   when  people 
are  not  matters  of  their  fubjeft,    without  pro- 
ducing   any    thing    fatisfa&ory    to    the    world, 
upon   that  head.      It  was    lately   revived   by   a 
very  learned   gentleman   in   England,    with    no 
better  fuccefs ;   for  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
of  reading   Dr.  Fofter's  Book   upon   Accents, 
though  he  may  fee  in  it  great  marks  of  erudi- 
tion,   and    deep   reading,    will    find    himfelf  as 
much  in  the  dark,   as  he  was  before.      Thefe 
feveral   controversies  have   proved  their  oppo- 
nents to  be  wrong,  but  none  have  been  able  to 
eftablifh  what  is   right.     And    this   arofe  from 
the  fame  caufe,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to 
mention  before,  that  thefe  men  of  letters  were 
treating  of  a  fubjecl  which  regarded  founds,   in 
which  they  were  unfkilled.     Let  me  now  try, 
without    equal    pretenfions    to    literary    merit, 
whether   the    greater    attention    which   I    have 
given  to  founds,  will   not  enable   me  to  clear 
away  all  the  difficulties  in  which  this  intricate 
fubjecl  has  been  hitherto  involved. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  chief  reafon  of  the  con- 
fufion,  which  has  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
all  who  have  treated  of  that  fubject,  is,  that 
they  did  not  fee  the  difference  between  the  ufe 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  accent.  Together 
with  the  term,  they  have  alfo  adopted  their 
definition  5    whereas    in    reajity   they   are    two 

things 
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things  utterly  diftincl.  The  ancient  accents 
confided  in  the  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the 
voice :  the  Englifh  accent,  in  the  mere  ftrefs 
of  the  voice,  without  any  change  of  note. 
Among  the  Greeks,  all  fyllables  were  pro- 
nounced either  in  a  high,  low,  or  middle  note, 
or  d(c  in  a  union  of  the  high  and  low  by  means 
of  the  intermediate,  The  middle  note,  which 
was  exactly  at  an  equal  diftance  between  the 
high  and  the  low,  was  that  in  which  the  unac- 
cented fyllables  were  pronounced.  But  every 
word  had  one  letter,  if  a  monofyllable,  or  one 
fyllable,  if  it  confided  of  more  than  one,  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft;  either  by  a  note  of 
fhe  voice  perceptibly  higher  than  the  middle 
note,  which  was  called  the  acute  accent  ;  or  by 
a  note  perceptibly  and  in  equal  proportion 
lower  than  the  middle  one,  which  was  called 
the  grave  accent;  or  by  a  union  of  the  acute 
and  grave  on  one  fyllable,  which  was  done  by 
the  voice  pafiing  from  the  acute,  through  the 
middle  note,  in  continuity  down  to  the  grave, 
which  was  called  the  circumflex. 

Now  in  pronouncing  Englifh  words,  it  is 
true  that  one  fyllable  is  always  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft,  but  it  is  not  by  any  perceptible 
elevation  or  deprefiion  of  the  voice,  any  high 
or  low  note  that  it  is  done,  but  merely  by 
dwelling  longer  upon  it,  or  giving  it  a  more 
forcible  ftroke.     When  the  ftrefs  or  accent  is 

on 
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pn  the  vowel,  we  dwell  longer  on  that  fyllable 
than  the  reft.  As,  in  the  words,  glory,  father, 
holy.  When  it  is  on  the  confonant,  the  voice, 
pafling  rapidly  over  the  vowel,  gives  a  fmarter 
Jlroke  to  the  confonant,  which  diftinguifhes 
that  fyllable  from  others :  as,  in  the  words, 
battle,  habit,  borrow.  Thus  we  fee,  that 
the  whole  difference  between  the  ancients  and 
us,  lies  in  this  j  that  they  diftinguiihed  one 
fyllable  from  the  reft  by  a  change  of  note  upon 
it;  and  we  diftinguifh  it  equally  well,  without 
any  change  of  note,  by  ftrefs  only.  To  illuf- 
trate  this,  Jet  us  fuppofe  the  fame  movements 
beat  upon  the  drum,  and  founded  by  the  trum- 
pet. Take,  for  inftance,  a  fucceMion  of  words, 
where  the  accent  is  on  every  fecond  fyllable, 
which  forms  an  Iambic  movement;  the  only 
way  by  which  a  drum  (as  it  is  incapable  of  any 
change  of  notes)  can  mark  that  movement,  is. 
by  ftriking  a  foft  note  firft,  followed  by  one 
more  forcible,  and  fo  in  fuccefTion.  Let  the 
fame  movement  be  founded  by  the  trumpet,  in 
an  alternation  of  high  and  low  notes,  and  it 
will  give  a  diftincl:  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Englifh  accent,  and  thofe  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  ufe  of  the 
ancient  accents,  arifes  from  our  never  having 
heard  any  people  fpeak,  who  had  taken  zhc 
pains  to  reduce  their  common  mode  of  utter- 
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ance,  like  Tinging,  to  a  mufical  proportion* 
for,  furely  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  prevent  our  modifying  the  various 
notes  of  the  fpeaking  voice,  by  a  due  propor- 
tion, any  more  than  thofe  of  the  finging  voice. 
We  know  for  certain,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  modulate  their  feveral  languages 
in  that  way,  rirtfl  carried  the  point  to  perfec- 
tion; though  in  this  we  do  not  find  they  were 
ever  followed  by  any  other  people.  Yet  I 
think  I  lhall  be  able  to  point  out  clearly  to  the 
mod  common  apprehenfion,  what  the  ufe  of 
accents  was  among  the  ancients,  by  an  ex- 
ample with  which  we  are  all  acquainted,  T 
mean  the  fpeech  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  j  with  whom,  the  three  kinds  of  accents 
ufed  by  the  Greeks,  are  conftantly  employed 
in  common  difcourfe,  but  in  an  irregular  and 
difcordant  ftate. 

It  is  indeed  the  ufe  of  thefc  accents  chiefly, 
which  renders  the  northern  fpeech  fo  difagree- 
able  to  the  ear;  and  yet  it  was  to  accents,  or 
tones  of  the  fame  nature,  that  the  Greek  owed 
that  delightful  melody,  which  captivated  the 
ears  of  all  who  heard  it  fpoken.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  thefe  accents  or  tones,  being 
left  wholly  to  chance  among  the  Scots,  are  void 
of  proportion,  and  difcordant;  whereas  the 
Greek  accents,  being  regulated  with  the  utmoft 
pains  and  art,  by  that  nation  of  orators,  ob- 
tained 
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tained   a  mufical   proportion,    which   delighted 
the  ear  with  accordant  founds.     But  I  am  to 
ftiew  you,  that  the  Scots  have  in  conftant  ufe, 
accents   of   the    fame   nature   as   thofe  of  the 
Greeks  j    that  is,  that  every  word  they  utter, 
has  a  fyllable  diftinguiifred  by  an  acute,  grave, 
or  circumflex.     The  bed  way  to  prove  this, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  accent,  will  be, 
to  open  a  dictionary,  and  let  a  Scotchman  who 
fpeaks  no  other  dialect    but   that  of  his  own 
country,    pronounce   any   number   of  detached 
words,  fuch  as  battle^  borrow^  habit>  &c.     The 
Scotchman  utters  the  firft  fyllable,  in  a  middle 
note,  dwelling  on  the  vowel;  and  the  fecond, 
with  a  fudden  elevation  of  the  voice,  and  fhort. 
As  ba-tle,   biu-ro,   ha-blt.      The  Engliihman 
utters    both    fyllables   without   any  -perceptible 
change  of  tone,  and  in  equal  time ;   as  battle, 
bor'row,  hab'it.     Shew  a  Scotchman  any  poly-, 
fyllable,  with  the  ftrefs  on  the  antepenultima, 
©r  lad  fyllable  but  two,   and  you  will  perceive 
a  low  or  grave  note  on  that  fyllable,  followed 
by  a  higher  on  the  next,  and  ending  in  a  very 
acute,   or   fuddenly   elevated    note;    as   in    the 
words  political,  phenomenon.     Shew  him  any 
diflyllable,  with  the  ftrefs  on  the  laft,  and  yoir 
will  perceive  that  he  always  ufes  a  circumflex 
on  the  laft  vowel ;   that  is,   he  begins  the  found 
of  the  vowel  in  a  low  note,  and  finishes  it  in  a* 

high 
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high  one.    As  in  the  words — bef  o  re — behYnd 

— -belVw — They  alfo  ufe  the  circumflex  on  all 
monofyllables,  except  particles ;  fuch  as,  pad— 
both— ball— - yes — no.  Whereas  an  Englifh  - 
man  never  ufes  more  than  one  note,  upon  one 
vowel,  and  therefore  is  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  circumflex.  Every  word,  in  every 
fentence  that  a  Scotchman  utters,  has  one  of 
thefe  accents  belonging  to  it*  which  has  given 
rife  to  the  term  canting  or  chanting,  applied 
to  their  pulpit  elocution ;  fo  difgufting  to  an 
Englifh  ear,  as  being  at  once  difcordant,  and 
quite  oppofite  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
tongue.  The  difcordance  of  this  chant,  arifes 
from  the  abufe  of, thefe  accents;  which  are  fo 
far  from  being  regulated  by  the  juft  rules  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  for  the  moft  part 
they  are  quite  oppofite  to  them.  Thus,  among 
the  ancients,  the  acute,  or  high  note,  was  ge- 
nerally placed  upon  the  penultima  or  antepe- 
nultima,  where  the  Scotch  place  the  grave? 
and  feldom  on  the  lad  fy liable,  never  among 
the  Romans :  whereas  every  lad  fyllable  in  the 
Scotch  is  acuted.  In  the  circumflex,  the  an- 
cients began  with  an  acute,  and  ended  with  a 
grave ;  the  Scots  begin  with  a  grave,  and  end 
v/ith  an  acute.  The  general  procefs  of  the  an- 
cients was,  from  high  to  low  j  that  of  the  Scots* 
in  an  oppofite  direction,  from  low  to  high. 
5  Thus 
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Thus  the  fentences  of  the  Scotch  always  finifli 
with  a  high  note,  directly  oppofite  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  mufic,  as  well  as  fenfe  5  fince  nature 
herfelf  feems  to  dictate  a  fall  of  the  voice  to 
mark  that  the  fenfe  is  cloied ;  as  the  fuftaining 
of  it,  points  out  that  it  is  to  be  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Englifh.  Thus, 
as  the  laws  of  the  ancient  accents,  founded 
upon  mufical  principles,  produced  melody ; 
thofe  of  the  Scotch,  which  take  an  oppofite 
direction,  can  produce  only  difcord.  Befides* 
thefe  accents  of  the  Scotch  have  never  been 
fettled  by  any  rule  of  proportion.  Their  de- 
grees of  elevation  and  depreftion  are  different 
in  different  fliires  and  towns,  as  alfo  in  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  fame  place*  With  fome,  the 
diftance  between  high  and  low  is  much  greater  j 
and  the  tranfitions  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
more  fudden  than  with  others ;  and  they  who 
ufe  the  more  moderate  pronunciation*  fuch  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  find  their  ears 
as  much  offended  by  the  tones  of  the  natives  of 
Invernefs  or  Glafgow,  as  an  Englishman  is 
with  thofe  ufed  at  Edinburgh.  Whereas  -  tha 
proportion  between  the  ancient  accents  was 
fixed  by  a  mufical  fcale.  JDionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus  informs  us,  that  the  acute  and  grave 
took  in  the  compafs  of  five  notes;  confe- 
quently  the  acute  was  a  fifth  above  the  grave, 
and  each  of  them  a  third  from  the  middle  note  i 

the 
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the  acute,  a  third  above  it,  and  the  grave  at 
third  below  it  j  and  the  circumflex  parTed 
from  a  fifth  above,  through  a  third,  to  a  fifth 
below ;  fo  that  the  diftinguilhed  notes  in  fpeak- 
ing  were  always  thirds  and  fifths,  and  confe- 
quently  in  a  mufical  proportion. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  it  was  poffible  that  theft? 
nice  proportions  could  be  obferved  in  common 
difcourfe  by  a  whole  people;  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  this  was  a  matter  not  left  to  chancer 
"When  the  pradice  of  the  beft  orators  of 
Greece  had  eftabliftied  the  proportion  of  ehefe 
accents,  obfervation  on  the  pleafing  effects 
which  fueh  proportion  produced  on  the  ear, 
gave  rife  to  the  rules  of  art;  and  the  children 
of  all  the  better  clafs  of  people  were  regularly 
taught  thefe  proportions,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  learned  to  read,  by  the  fame  matters 
who  taught  the  art  of  finging  and  playing 
upon  mufical  inftruments :  for  the  ufe  of  a  falfe 
accent  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  fault 
in  any  one  who  attempted  to  fpeak  in  public. 
This  uniformity  in  the  higher  clafs  was  eafily 
transferred,  by  imitation  and  cuftom,  to  thofe 
of  an  inferiour  order.  And  though,  poflibly, 
they,  who  had  not  the  benefit  of  fuch  regular 
iBftruction,  might  not  be  fo  critically  exact  in 
the  ufe  of  thofe  accents,  as  they  who  had,  yec 
the  difference  was  but  fmall  j  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly affured,  t^at  in  Athens,  where  oratory 

was 
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was  at  its  higheft  pitch,  the  utterance  of  the 
lowed  citizen  was  as  correct,  and  his  ear  as 
pure,  as  in  thole  of  the  firft  clafs. 

As  the  Engliih  have  but  one  accent,  fo  they 
have  but  one  mark  in  writing  to  point  it  out; 
and  this  mark  is  one  of  thofe  ufed  in  Greek 
books,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  point  out  their 
accents,  though  in  reality  they  are  quite  in- 
fignificant.  But  as  if  there  were  fome  fatality, 
that  every  thing  (hould  contribute  to  puzzle 
this  fubjecl  among  the  learned,  our  cafually 
borrowing  the  mark  of  the  acute  accent  from 
the  Greek,  has  made  them,  by  an  aflbciation 
of  ideas,  confider  every  accented  fyllable  with 
us,  as  elevated,  or  pronounced  in  a  higher 
note  than  the  reft.  So  that  had  the  grave,  in- 
ftead  of  the  acute,  been  adopted  to  be  our  mark, 
they  would,  upon  the  fame  principle,  have 
confidered  all  thofe  fyllables  as  deprefTed,  or 
uttered  in  a  lower  note  than  the  reft.  But  had 
we  luckily  pitched  upon  fome  mark  of  our 
own,  which  had  no  fimilitude  td  any  of  the 
Greek  accents,  there  never  would  have  been 
the  leaft  queftion  about  high  and  low  with 
regard  to  thofe  fyllables,  and  the  learned  would 
have  fallen  in  of  courfe  with  the  general  idea, 
that  of  its  only  marking  the  fyllable  on  which, 
the  ftrefs  of  the  voice  is  to  be  laid.  For  I 
think  I  may  appeal  to  all  my  hearers,  whether 
upon  any  difpute  about  the  pronunciation  of  a 
o  word, 
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word,  when  the  queftion  is  aiked  upon  which 
fyllable  the  accent  ought  to  be  laid,  as,  ad- 
ver'tifement  or  advenifement,  concordance  or 
concordance,  it  ever  enters  into  their  heads> 
that  this  queftion  means,  on  which  fyilable  the 
-voice  is  to  be  raifed  j  or  whether  they  do  not 
underftand  it  to  be,  on  which  fyllable  are  we 
to  lay  the  greater!  ftrefs.  Indeed  the  very 
term  itfelf  the  accent,  (hews  we  have  but  one, 
for  had  we  more  than  one,  they  mud  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  different  names  as  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  that  one,  1  have  clearly  (hewn  to- 
be  a  monotone,  as  before  exemplified  by  the 
notes  of  a  drum.  The  adventitious  fenfe  an- 
nexed to  the  term,  from  adopting  the  ancient 
definition,  has  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the  many 
errours,  and  endlefs  difputes  upon  this  fubjec"fc. 
But  there  have  been  alfo  feveral  other  mean- 
ings annexed  to  this  word,  which  have  ferved 
to  heighten  the  confufion.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufed  inftead  of  emphafis  >  fometimes  to  exprefs 
the  different  dialects  in  pronunciation  ->  and 
fometimes  the  peculiar  tone  or  brogue  of  dif- 
ferent countries ;  fuch  as,  the  Scotch,  Iri£h, 
or  Welfn  accent.  Bur  I  fhall  always  confine 
it,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Englifh  accent,  to  ks 
true  meaning,  as  fet  forth  in  the  definition, 
which  I  fhall  here  repeat.  Accent  is  a  certain 
ftrefs  of  the  voice  upon  a  particular  letter  of  a 
fyllable,  which  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  reft, 
1 5  and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  diftinguiilies  the  fyllable 
itfelf,  to  which  it  belongs,  from  the  others  in 
a  word. 

The  only  difference  of  our  accent  depends 
upon    its    feat,   which   may   be   either   upon   a 
vowel,  or  a  confonant.     Upon  a  vowel,  as  in 
the  words  glery,  father,  holy.     Upon  a  confo- 
nant,  as  in  the  words  ha^'ir,   bor'row,   ba/'tie. 
When  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel,  the  fyllable  is 
long,   becaufe  the  accent  is  mack  by  dwelling 
on  the  vowel  a  longer  time  than  ufual.     When 
it  is  on   the  confonant,   the  fyllable   is   fhort ; 
becaufe  the  accent  is  made  by  palling  rapidly 
over  the  vowel,   and  giving  a  fmart  ftroke  of 
the   voice    to   the  following   confonant.     Thus 
the  words,  add,   led,   bid,   rod ,  cub',  are  all 
fhort,  the  voice  palling  quickly  over  the  vowel 
to  the  confonant ;    but  for  the  contrary  reafon, 
the  words,  all,  laid,  bide,  road,  cube,  are  long; 
the  accent  being  on  the  vowels,   on  which  the 
voice  dwells  fome  time,   before  it  takes  in  the 
found  of  the  confonant.     Obvious  as  this  point 
is,  it  has  wholly  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  all 
our   grammarians,    profodians,    and   compilers 
of  dictionaries  ;  who,   inftead  of  examining  the 
peculiar  genius  of  our  tongue,   implicitly  and 
pedantically   followed    the    Greek   method,    of 
always   placing   the   accentual    mark    over   the 
vowel.     Now  the  reafon  of  this  practice  among 
the  Greeks  was,  that  as  their  accents  con  filled 
c  2  in 
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in  change  of  notes,  they  could  not  be  diftinctly 
expreffed  but  by  the  vowels;  in  uttering  which, 
the  palTage  is  entirely  clear  for  the  voice  to 
ifTue,  and  not  interrupted  or  (topped,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  pronouncing  the  confonants.  But  our 
accent  being  of  another  nature,  can  jnft  as  well 
be  placed  on  a  confonant  as  a  vowel.  By  this 
method  of  marking  the  accented  fyllable,  our 
compilers  of  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  and 
fpelling  books,  mud  miflead  provincials  and 
foreigners,  in  the  pronunciation  of  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  words  in  our  language.  For  in- 
ffcance,  if  they  mould  look  for  the  word,  endea* 
vouri  finding  the  accent  over  the  vowel  e,  they 
will  of  courfe  found  it  endea-vour.  In  the 
fame  manner  dedicate  will  be  called  ^-dicate, 
precipitate  preci-pitate,  phenomenon  pheno- 
menon, and  fo  on  through  all  words  of  the  fame 
kind.  And  in  fact,  we  find  the  Scots  do 
pronounce  all  fuch  words  in  that  manner;  nor 
do  they  ever  lay  the  accent  upon  the  confonant 
in  any  word  in  the  whole  language ;  in  which, 
the  diverfity  of  their  pronunciation  from  that 
of  the  people  of  England)  chiefly  confifes.  It 
is  a  pity  that  our  compilers  of  dictionaries 
fhould  have  fallen  into  fo  grofs  an  errour,  as 
the  marking  of  the  accents  in  the  right  way, 
would  have  afforded  one  of  the  mod  general 
and  certain  guides  to  true  pronunciation,  that 
is  to  be  found  with 2  lefpecl,  to  our  tongue >  as 

it 
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it   is  an   unerring   rule   throughout  the   whole, 

without   a  fingle  exception,   that  whenever  the 

accent    is    on    the    con  fan  ant,     the    preceding 

vowel   has  always   its  firfi   fhort   found,   as  fet 

forth  in  the  fcheme  of  vowels,  and  exemplified 
1        1        1        1        1 

in  the  words,  hc.t,  bet^  fit,  ?iot>  cub.  And  in- 
deed as  accent  is  the  chief  clue  we  have  to  the 
whole  pronunciation  of  our  tongue,  while  its 
nature  was  mifunder flood,  and  its  ufe  per- 
verted, it  was  impoffible  that  provincials  and 
foreigners  cou^d  ever  attain  it ;  and  accordingly 
the  difficulty  of  fpeaking  Englilh  properly,  has 
been  found  infurmountable  to  all,  except  the 
well-educated  natives.  To  fuch  I  have  but 
one  rule  to  lay  down  with  refpeel  to  the  ufe  of 
accent;  which  is,  that  they  fhould  always  take 
care  to  lay  it  upon  the  fame  letter  of  the  fyl- 
lable  in  reading,  as  they  are  accuftomed  to  do 
in  common  difcourfe,  and  never  to  lay  any 
flrefs  upon  any  other  fyliable.  For  there  are  few 
who  either  read  aloud,  or  fpeak  in  public,  that 
do  not  tranfgrefs  this  law  of  accent,  by  dwelling 
equally  upon  different  fyilables  in  the  fame 
word;  fuch  as,  for-tune,  nature,  incroach- 
ment',  con'-jec'-ture,  patien'ce,  &c.  But  this 
is  not  uttering  words  but  fyilables,  which  with 
us  are  always  tied  together  by  an  accent;  as, 
fortune,  nature,  incroachment,  conjecture, 
patience.  Any  habit  of  this  fort,  gives  an  un- 
g  3  naturaj 
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natural  conftrained  air  to  fpeech,  and  fhould 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided  by  all  who  de- 
liver themfelves  in  public. 

Having  done  with  words,  I  (hall  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  fentences ;  the  mod  important 
article  in  which,  is  that  of  emphafis. 

*  c  limphafis,  difcharges  in  fentences,  the 
fame  kind  of  office,  that  accent  does  in 
words.  As  accent  is  the  link  which  ties  fyl- 
lables  together,  and  forms  them  into  words ; 
fo  emphafis  unites  words  together,  and  forms 
them  into  fentences,  or  members  of  fen- 
tences. As  accent,  dignifies  the  fyllable  on 
which  it  is  laid,  and  makes  it  more  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  ear  than  the  reft ;  fo  empha- 
fis, ennobles  the  word  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  prefents  it  in  a  ftronger  light  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Accent,  is  the  mark  which 
diftinguifhes  words  from  each  other,  as  fimple 
types  of  our  ideas,  without  reference  to  the 
mutual  relation  in  which  they  (land  to  each 
other.  Emphafis,  is  the  mark  which  points 
out  their  feveral  degrees  of  relationfhip,  in 
their  various  combinations,  and  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  the  mind.  Were  there  no 
accents,  words  would  be  refolved  into  their 
original  fyllables :  Were  there  no  emphafis, 
fentences  would  be  refolved  into  their  origt- 

*  Lecture  4th  on  Elocutions 

«  nal 
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*  nal  words ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  hearer  muft 

*  be  at  the  pains  himfelf,  fir  ft,  of  making  out 
c  the  words,  and  afterwards  their  meaning. 
<  Whereas,  by  the  ufe  of  accent  and  em- 
■  phafis,  words,  and  their  meaning,  being 
c  pointed  out  by  certain  marks,  at  the  fame 
1  time  they  are  uttered,  the  hearer  has  all 
c  trouble  faved,  but  that  of  liftening;  and  can 
4  accompany  the  fpeaker  at  the  fame  pace  that 

*  he  goes,   with  as   clear   a   comprehenfion   of 

*  the   matter   offered    to    his   confederation,    as 

*  the   fpeaker  himfelf  has,  if  he  delivers  him- 

*  fclf  well/ 

From  this  account  it  might  appear,  that 
emphafis  is  only  a  more  forcible  accent  than 
ordinary,  laid  upon  the  word  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  that  it  is  exactly  Qi  the  fame  nature, 
diffenng  only  in  degree  of  force  j  an  opinion, 
which,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  elocution,  has 
too  generally  prevailed.  But  there  is  an  abso- 
lute and  conftitutional  difference,  between  ac- 
cent and  emphafis,  as  certainly  there  ought  to 
be,  which  confifts  in  this;  that  every  emphatic 
(y  liable,  be  fides  a  greater  ftrefs,  is  marked  alio 
by  a  change  of  note  in  the  voice.  To  fhew 
the  neceiTity  of  this,  we  need  only  obferve, 
that  the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is 
in  a  continual  ftate  of  activity,  emotion,  or 
agitation,  from  the  different  effects  which  thofe 
ideas  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker. 
c  4  Now, 
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Now,  as  the  end  of  fuch  comrr  n  is  not 

merely  to   lay  open  the  ideas,    but  alio   ail   I 

ereat  fee.  ch  they  excite  in  him  who 

utters  them,    there  r.  fome  other  marks, 

befide  words,  to  manifeft  thefe;  as  words  ut- 
tered in  a   monotonous  ftate,   can  only  repre- 
.f  mind,   perfectly  (rtQ  from 
all   .  or   emc:  the  commur...   - 

tion  of  thefe  internal  feelings,   was  a  matter  of 

:h   more   ce.  :e   in    oar   E  .ter- 

courfe,  than  the  mere  conveying  of  iae_-  s  a 
the  Author  of  our  being  did  not  leave  the  in- 
ventioo  of  l  j,   as  in  the  other  cafe, 

to  man,  but  ftajppcd  it  himfelf  upon  our   . 
turej  oe  manner  as  he  has  done  with 

regard  to  the  reft  of  the  animal  world, 
exprefs  their  various  feelings,   b; 
Only   ours,    from   the   fuperior   rank   that 
hold,    is    infinitely    more     c  as 

n  of 
the  fancy,  cr   an  emc  tion  of  tb  aich 

their  peculiar  tone,    or   : 
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and  fubftituted  fantaftical  and  artificial  notes 
in  its  room.  As  this  is  a  fubjedt  which  has 
been  involved  in  much  obfcurity,  I  mall  en- 
deavour to  illuitrate  the  whole,  by  examining 
the  different  modes  which  have  been  adopted 
by  different  nations,  with  regard  to  that  pare 
of  language,  which  con  (ids  in  the  various  tones 
or  notes  accompanying  fpecch. 

Languages  may  be  divided   into  two  claffes, 
accentual,     and    emphatical.      The    accentual 
are  thofe,  in  which  various  notes,  or  inflexions 
of   the   voice,    are   affixed   to  words,    either   in 
their    feparate    (late,    or   when    united    in    Sen- 
tences,   without  any   regard   to  their  meaning. 
The  emphatical  are  thofe,   in  which  all  the  va- 
rious   notes    and    changes    of    the    voice    are 
wholly  regulated  by  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  the  fentiments  which  they  contain.     The 
accentual   may   again    be   fubdivided    into  two 
claffes.      The  one,   where    thofe   variations   of 
voice,    or   accents    are  wholly   left   to   chance, 
without    rule,   without    order,   without  propor- 
tion.    The  other,  where  the  accents  are  fixed 
by  certain  rules,  and  their  due  relative  propor- 
tions  fettled   by  a  kind   of  mufical   fcale.     Of 
the  former  fort  are   almoft   all    the   languid 
fpoken  by  the  different  nations  of  the  worid, 
who  have  left  the  mode  of  utterance  to  chc 
and    cuftom,    and    never    thought  of  reducing 
fpcaking  to  an  art.     Of  the  latter,    we  know 

only 
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only  of  two  inftances  fince  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  thofe  are  the  languages  of  old 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  to  one  of  thefe  three 
forts,  may  all  the  languages  fpoken  upon  earth 
be  referred.  In  order  to  throw  a  clearer  light 
upon  this  fubject,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  trace 
thefe  three  different  modes  of  utterance  to 
their  fource.  And  fir  ft  with  regard  to  that 
which  is  certainly  the  moft  ancient,  I  mean  the 
emphatical. 

In  the  beginning,  barbarous  nations  have 
Nature  only  for  their  guide,  in  their  fpeech, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe.  With  them, 
therefore,  all  changes  of  the  voice,  and  the 
different  notes  and  inflexions  ufed  in  uttering 
their  thoughts,  were  the  refult  of  the  acts  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  to  each  of  which  Nature 
herfelf  has  affigned  its  peculiar  note.  In  this 
ftate  the  people  all  fpeak  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage, and  the  variety  of  founds,  of  courfe, 
refult  from  the  nature  of  the  fentiments  which 
they  exprefs.  In  a  calm  ftate  of  mind,  the 
notes  of  the  voice,  in  unifon  to  that  ftate,  are 
little  varied,  and  the  words  are  uttered  nearly 
in  a  monotone.  When  the  mind  is  agitated 
by  paffion,  or  under  any  emotion  whatfoever, 
the  tones  expreffive  of  fuch  pafiion  or  emotion 
fpontaneoufly  break  forth,  being  unerring  figns, 
fixed  to  fuch  internal  feelings  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  common  to  all  men,  and  univerfally 

intelligible, 
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intelligible,   in  the  fame  manner  as  the  founds 
and  cries  uttered  by  the  feveral  tribes  of  ani- 
mals.    When   they   emerge  out  of  barbarifm, 
in    proportion    as   they    grow    civilized,    their 
language  will  partake  of  the  changes  made  in 
their  manners,  and  become  confonant  to  them. 
But,  as  in  the  progrefs  towards  improvement, 
the   faculties  of  the   mind   by  no  means  keep 
pace  together,   thofe  of  the  fancy  far  outstrip- 
ping the  flow  march  of  the  intellect  ±  the  firit 
changes   will    rather   be    fantaftical,     than    ra- 
tional, being  produced   by  caprice,   not  judg- 
ment.     Thefe   men  having   obferved    in    their 
natural  fpeech,   that  a  variety  of  notes  from  an 
animated  mind,   afforded  more  pleafnre  to  the 
ear,    than  the   monotony  of  one  in  a  tranquil 
(late,  will  begin  to  introduce  a  variety  of  notes 
into   all  fentences   alike,  whether  exprefiive  of 
emotion  or  not.     But  not  having  the  wifdom 
of  Nature  to  guide  them,   in  fuiting  each  tone 
to  its  fubject,   both  in  kind  and  degree,   they 
will   be  wholly   unexpreffive;    and    not    having 
the  art  of  meafuring  founds,  they  will  be  void 
of    proportion,    and     difcordant.       Thus    the 
whole  mafs  of  their  fpeech  becomes  infected  by 
thefe   artificial,    unmeaning    founds,    and    their 
utterance  (hocks  every  ear  that  is  not  inured  to 
it.     As    thefe    founds    are    wholly    fantaftical, 
having  no  foundation  in  nature  or  reafon,  they 
will   be   found  altogether  different  from  each 

other 
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other  in  different  places.  From  this  principle 
we  may  trace  that  great  diverfity  of  tones  or 
brogues,  which  infects  the  fpeech  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  world ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  fame  na- 
tion, fpeaking  one  common  language.  Among 
us,  not  only  the  Scots,  Welfh,  and  Irifh,  have 
their  different  brogues,  but  almoft  every  county 
in  England  has  one  peculiar  to  itfelf :  and  that 
they  are  all  difagrecable  or  abfurd,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  though  each  by  cuftom  is  re- 
conciled to  his  own,  he  is  either  difgufted  with, 
or  laughs  at  the  others.  Thefe  all  take  their 
rife  from  a  natural  principle  in  man,  a  love  of 
variety  -,  but  where  this  principle  acts  only  as  a 
blind  inftinct,  nothing  orderly  can  be  expected 
from  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  fuch  a  nation,  after 
having  introduced  thofe  fentential  tones,  mould 
confider  them  as  ornamental,  and,  defirous 
to  embellifh  their  language  ft  ill  more,  fhould 
think  the  bed  way  of  doing  it,  would  be  that 
of  multiplying  founds  of  this  fort,  by  affixing 
one  to  each  word ;  we  ffiall  find  here  a  natural 
and  eafy  progrtfs  from  fentential,  to  verbal 
accents.  But  dill  this  is  a  farther  deviation, 
from  Nature ;  and  fuch  multiplication  of  un- 
meaning founds,  not  only  deprives  fpeech  of 
that  clearnefs  and  energy  which  it  had,  when 
there  was  never  any  change  of  note  in  the  voice, 

except 
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except  what  was  the  refult  of  meaning  or  fen- 
timen*;   but  if  thefe  notes  mould  be  void  of  all 
relative  proportion  to  each  other3   the  language 
will,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  num- 
ber, be  ftill  more  difcordant,   and  confequently 
more  difagreeable  to  an  unprejudiced  ear;   of 
which  I  have  before  given  an  example  in  the 
intonation  of  the  Scotch,  which  exa&Iy  corre- 
fponds  to  the  (late  now  defcribed.     Here  we 
have  the  origin  of  verbal  accents  in  their  irre- 
gular (late ;  which  we  have  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  Greece,    in 
the   fame   manner  ,a$   at  prefent   in  Scotland. 
Let   us   now   endeavour   to    trace   the   caufes, 
which  probably  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  qrder 
and  regularity. 

Suppofing,  in  fuch  a  nation,  the  verbal  ac- 
cents to  have  been  fo  incorporated  with  the 
fpeech,  in  a  long  fucce/Tion  or"  time,  m,  \o  be- 
come infeparable  from  it;  there  is  noway  of 
rendering  fuch  a  tongue  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
but  that  of  reforming  the  irregularity  of  tfrbfe 
accents,  afcertaining  their  number/  and  re- 
ducing them  to  a  mufical  fcate.  But  what  mo- 
tive can  there  be,  to  attempt  fuch  a  change, 
among  a  people  utterly  blind  to  any  imperfec- 
tion in  their- fpeech  ?  or  what  means  can  be  em- 
ployed t4te>verthrow  the  power  of  Cuftom,  in 
an  article  where  his  fway:  is  the  moil  uncon- 
trolled ?     Such    a    reformation    would    indeed 

^v  baffle 
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baffle  all  the  plans  that  the  invention  of  man 
could  form ;  and  can  only  be  produced^  by  a 
chain  of  neceflary  caufes,  acting  in  a  long  fuc- 
ceflion.  In  the  &rfl  place  the  nation  mud  be 
free,  and  ail  public  affairs  managed  by  fpeech, 
in  public  debates.  When  that  is  found  to  be 
the  only  road  to  power,  ail  men  dcfirous  of  ob- 
taining it,  will  not  fail  to  Cake  all  pofTible  pains 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  elocution.  The  flrft 
efforts  of  oratory,  will  be  exerted  about  the 
mod  efTemial  objects,  and  to  convince  the  un- 
demanding, and  move  the  pafuons,  will  for  a 
long  time  be  the  chief  end  of  its  labour.  Jn 
procefs  of  time,  men  of  inferiour  talents,  will 
try  to  fucceed  by  different  means.  They  will 
try  to  balance  fuperiour  ftrcngth  of  underftand- 
ing,  by  fuperiour  grace.  They  will  employ 
all  their  art,  to  pleafe  the  ear,  and  captivate 
the  fancy.  They  will  harmonize  their  deli- 
very, by  well-proportioned  tones.  The  people, 
whofe  relith  for  fenfual  gratification  is  much 
quicker  than  for  that  of  the  intellectual  kind, 
will  liften  to  them  with  delight.  The  plain 
nervous  orator  wiil  no  longer  gain  attention; 
confequently  will  no  longer  have  it  in  his  power 
to  perfuade.  What  mull  he  do  in  this  cafe  ? 
He  aifo  mud  endeavour  to  acquire  thefe  orna- 
mental parts  of  oratory,  or  hope  no  more  to 
appear  in  public  with  fuccef>.  Thus  we  find 
all  who  have  talents  for  elocution,  necefTarily 

engaged 
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engaged  in  the  talk  of  harmonizing  their  fpeech. 
The  accents  will  of  courfe,  by  repeated  expe- 
riments,   be    at   length    reduced    to  a  mufical 
proportion,   as  die  fureft   means  of  delighting 
the  ear.     Thefe  proportions  will  at  fir  ft,    like 
mufic,  be  caught  only  by  the  ears  but  as  that 
grows    more   refined,    and   the  ardour    for  the 
oratorial   art   increafes,    they  will,    like    mufic, 
be  reduced  to  rule,    and  methodically  taught. 
In  a   nation,   whofe   common    fpeech    is    thus 
rendered  mufical,  mufic  itfelf  will  make  a  pro- 
portional progrefs.      The  mafters  in  that  art, 
will  eftablifh  the  ufe  of  accents  upon  invariable 
principles,  and  teach  the  art  of  regulating  the 
fpeaking,  as  they  do  that  of  the  finging  voice. 
All  who  are  defirous  of  opening  the  way   to 
honour  and  preferment  to  their  children,  will 
not  fail  to  have  them  fo  inftru&ed,  while  the 
car  is  uncorrupt,  and  the  organs  of  fpeech  flex- 
ible.     Thus  all  public  fpeakers    will  become 
uniform  in  their  ufe  of  accents  •,  and  their  au- 
ditors,   accuftomed  to  this  uniformity,   will  of 
courfe  catch  it :    and  thus,   a  mufical  fpeech, 
will,    in    time,  fpread  through  a  whole  people, 
and   uniformly  prevail,    among   all   ranks   and 
claftes  of  men.     This  progrefs  of  the  regular 
accentual   language   to   its    perfection,    is   not 
deduced   merely  from  fpeculatiou ;    but,   were 
there  occafion  for  it,  might  be  (hewn  by  very 
convincing  arguments,   to  have  been  the  real 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  the  advancement  of  the  Greek,  from 
its  moil  rude,  to  its  molt  refined  Hate. 

I  mall  now  endeavour,  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  other  mode  of 
ipeech,  which  I  called  the  emphatical. 

I  have  faid  that  the  emphatical  language 
was  that  which  was  originally  fpoken,  in  all 
barbarous  countries,  as  the  mode  of  uttering 
cur  fentiments  diclated  by  Nature  herfelf.  I 
have  (hewn  the  caufe  of  the  fir  It  deviations 
from  this  mode  to  be  a  love  of  variety,  which 
is  alfo  a  natural  principle  in  man.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  ill  effects  of  this  variety,  when 
not  regulated  by  juft  laws  of  proportion.  I 
have  (hewn  by  what  means  fuch  a  proportion 
was  introduced,  and  how  a  mufical  fpeech 
became  the  vernacular  one  of  a  whole  people. 
Of  the  accentual  fpeech,  I  have  mentioned  two 
kinds;  one,  verbal,  the  other,  fentential.  In 
the  former,  every  word  had  its  accent;  in  the 
latter,  accents  fell  upon  certain  words  only 
as  they  happened  to  be  placed  in  the  fentence. 
The  nature  of  the  verbal  accents,  both  in  their 
irregular  and  regular  (late,  has  been  fufficiently 
explained.  It  now  remains  to  examine  thofe 
of  the  fentential  kind. 

The  only  nations  of  antiquity  that  we  know 
of,  who  ufed  verbal  accents,  vvere  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  only  modern  one  are  the 
Scots;  unkfs  the  Chineft  alio  be  an  exception. 

All 
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All  other  nations,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have 
fallen  into  the  mode  of  fentential  accents.  Sen- 
tential accents  I  have  already  explained  to  be, 
certain  elevations  and  deprefljons  of  the  voice, 
which  fall  at  random  upon  words,  according  as 
they  happen  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  fentences,  and  which  are 
tiled  in  all  fentences  alike.  Such  fort  of  ac- 
cents, it  is  evident,  can  have  no  connexion 
with  meaning;  and  not  being  adj ufed  to  each 
other  by  any  rule  of  proportion,  cannot  flatter 
the  ear ;  confequently  they  can  neither  be  ufe- 
ful,  nor  ornamental  in  fpeech.  That  accents 
of  this  fort  are  wholly  arbitrary  and  fantaftical, 
I  have  already  fhewn,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
ample of  different  nations,  ufing  thofe  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
feveral  provinces  and  counties  of  the  fame 
kingdom. 

It  is  only  by  a  reformation  of  this  abufe,  that 
the  emphatical  language,  or  that  of  Nature, 
can  be  reftored  -,  and  when  reftored,  it  is  by 
pains  and  culture  alone,  that  this  language  of 
Nature  can  be  brought  to  the  higher!  degree  of 
perfection,  of  which  the  human  fpeech  is  capa- 
ble. Great  advances  have  been  made  towards 
this,  by  the  polite  well  educated  natives  of 
England  ;  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  reft,  is  the  main  end  I  have  in  view  in 
delivering  this  courfe. 

H  It 
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It  is  certain  that  the  few  natives  of  England 
who  fpeak  their  language  correctly,  are  entirely 
free  from  all  tone,  arifing  from  fentential  ac- 
cents ;  and  ufe  no  change  of  notes  in  common 
difcourfe,  but  what  refults  from  the  meaning 
or  fentiments.  This  was  probably  effected, 
without  any  formed  defign  on  the  part  of  men, 
in  the  following  manner.  We  know  that  not 
only  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  na- 
tives of  each  ufe  a  different  intonation,  as  well 
as  pronunciation,  in  uttering  Englifh ;  but 
likewife  in  the  feveral  counties  of  England  it- 
felf.  In  former  days,  therefore,  we  are  to 
fuppofe  that  the  nobility  and  gentry,  refiding 
chiefly  in  the  country,  partook  each  of  the  dia- 
led of  the  place  where  they  lived  ;  and  when 
the  fplendour  of  a  court,  bufinefs  of  parliament, 
and  other  affairs,  drew  them  to  the  capital, 
they  brought  with  them  each,  their  feveral 
brogues  or  modes  of  intonation.  Such  a  va- 
riety of  dialects  will  not  long  be  fuffered  in  a 
feat  of  politenefs ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
uniformity  of  fpeech,  as  well  as  manners,  will 
gradually  take  place.  The  difagreeablenefs  of 
tones,  in  all  the  different  dialects,  to  ears  un- 
accuftomed  to  them,  will  make  them  reject:  all 
alike.  This  will  necefTarily  end  in  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  true  natural  mode  of  fpeech,  I  mean 
that  of  the  emphatic  kind,  in  which  no 
changes  of  note  in  the  voice  will  be  ufed,  but 

what 
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what  refult  from  meaning  and  fentiment.  There 
will  be  no  other  difference  between  this  mode 
of  fpeech,  and  that  ufed  by  people  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarifm,  than  what  will  naturally  flow  from 
more  polifhed  manners.  The  boifterous  loud- 
nefs  of  the  founds,  will  be  foftened  down,  and 
rendered  more  temperate ;  and  the  harfhnefs 
of  the  notes,  fmoothed  by  proportions  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  But  ftill  this  mode  of 
fpeech  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  influence 
of  the  court  can  reach,  and  will  be  confined  to 
people  in  polite  life.  The  provinces  and 
counties  will  flill  retain  their  own  dialects. 
Nay,  in  the  very  metropolis  itfeif,  there  may 
be  two  different  modes  of  fpeech  eftablifhed ; 
one,  at  the  court  end  of  the  town ;  the  other, 
in  the  city.  And  in  fact  we  find  this  to  be  the 
cafe  both  in  France  and  England.  The  reafon 
that  this  true  mode  of  utterance  has  hitherto 
been  circumfcribed  in  fuch  narrow  bounds,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  common  difcourfe,  even 
among  thofe  who  are  in  poiTeflion  of  it;  with- 
out having  made  its  way  yet  into  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  public  delivery,  which  the 
nature  of  our  conftitution  requires,  and  where  it 
would  be  of  the  greateft  benefit,  fhall  hereafter 
be  fhewn.  At  the  fame  time  infallible  means 
will  be  pointed  out,  whereby  it  may  be  uni- 
versally diffufed  through  all  ranks  of  people,  in 
h  2  whatever 
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whatever  part  of  the   globe   Englifh   fhall  be 
taught,  according  to  the  propofed  method. 

Having  explained  at  large,  the  nature  of  the 
two  kinds  of  language,  as  diftinguifhed  into 
accentual,  and  emphatical ;  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  curiofity,  to  examine  which  of  the  two,  upon 
a  fair  companion,  merits  the  preference  ? 
Though  the  difcuffion  of  this  point  may  be 
confidered  as  of  little  ufe,  farther  than  fpecu- 
lation,  yet  if  it  leads  us  to  a  difcovery,  that 
the  mode  of  utterance  which  has  fallen  to  our 
fhare,  is  in  its  own  nature  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  ancients,  it  may  induce  us  to  take  pains 
to  carry  it  to  perfection,  and  obtain  that  fupe- 
riority  over  them,  to  which  we  are  thus  en- 
titled. In  comparing  them,  let  us  fuppofe 
them  both  in  a  (late  of  perfection.  The  ac- 
centual, certainly  was,  among  the  ancients  : 
the  emphatical,  through  want  of  attention, 
never  has  been  fo,  among  us.  But  as  the  for- 
mer has  been  wholly  loft  to  us,  the  comparifon 
can  never  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  experiment; 
and  therefore  we  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
confidering  the  point  only  hypothetically. 

In  order  to  judge  which  kindi»of  language  \s 
bed,  we  mufr  firft  confider  what  are  the  ends, 
which  ought  to  be  propofed,  in  all  attempts  to 
bring  language  to  perfection.  '  They  are  two; 
one  for  ufe,  the  other  for  pleafure.     To  attain 

the 
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the  ufeful  end,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate, all  that  paffes  in  the  mind  of  one 
man,  to  others.  To  attain  the  pleafurable  end, 
that  this  fhould  be  done  in  luch  a  way,  as  to 
delight  and  flatter  the  ear.  The  former,  is  the 
eflential,  the  latter,  the  ornamental  part  of 
difcourfe.  All  that  paffes  in  the  mind  of  man, 
may  be  reduced  to  two  dalles,  which  I  fhall 
call,  Ideas  and  Emotions.  By  ideas,  I  mean, 
all  thoughts  which  rife,  and  pafs  in  fuccefiion, 
in  the  mind  of  man  :  by  emotions,  all  exertions 
of  the  mind,  in  arranging,  combining,  and 
feparating  its  ideas;  as  well  as  all  the  effects 
produced  on  the-  mind  itfelf,  by  thofe  ideas, 
from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  pafiions, 
to  the  calmer  feelings,  produced  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  intellect  and  fancy.  In  fhort, 
thought,  is  the  object  of  the  one  ;  internal  feel- 
ing, of  the  other.  That  which  ferves  to  exprefs 
the  former,  1  call  the  language  of  ideas ;  and 
the  latter,  the  language  of  emotions.  Words, 
are  the  figns  of  the  one ;  tones,  of  the  other. 
Without  the  ufe  of  theie  two  forts  of  language, 
it  is  impofiible  to  communicate,  through  the 
ear,  all  that  pafTes  in  the  mind  of  man.  Bu$ 
there  is  an  eflential  difference  between  the  two, 
which  merits  our  utmoft  attention.  The  lan- 
guage of  ideas  is  wholly  arbitrary  ;  that  is, 
words,  which  are  the  figns  of  our  ideas,  have 
no  natural  connexion  with  them,  but  depend 

n  3  purely 
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purely  upon  convention,  in  the  different  fool- 
eries of  men,  where  they  are  employed  -,  which 
is  fufficiently  proved,  by  the  diverfity  of  lan- 
guages, ipoken  by  the  different  nations  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage of  emotions.  Nature  herfelf  has  taken 
care  to  frame  that  for  the  ufe  of  man ;  having 
annexed  to  every  ad,  and  feeling  of  the  mind, 
its  peculiar  tone,  which  fpontaneoufly  breaks 
forth,  and  excites  in  the  minds  of  others, 
tuned  invariably  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in 
unifon  to  thofe  notes,  analogous  emotions. 
Whenever  therefore  man  interferes,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  any  other  notes,  in  the  room  of  thofe, 
which  Nature  has  annexed  to  the  ac~ts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind,  {o  far  the  language  of  emo- 
tions is  corrupted,  and  fails  of  its  end.  For 
the  chords  of  the  human  heart,  thus  tuned  in 
unifon  to  the  natural  notes  only,  will  never 
vibrate  in  correfpondence  to  thofe  of  the  arti- 
ficial kind.  Thcfe  artificial  notes  are  at  bed 
infignificant ;  when  not  regulated  by  certain 
rules  of  proportion,  as  in  the  irregular  accen- 
tual, they  are  difcordant  to  the  ear,  and  de- 
form utterance ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  niceft 
mufical  proportion,  as  in  the  regular  accentual, 
the  utmoft  trie  ft  they  can  produce,  is,  to  de- 
light the  ear,  and  amufe  the  fancy.  But  whe^ 
ther  this  be  not  purchafing  a  fenfual,  or  fan- 
wftic  gratification,   at  too  dear  a  rate,  by  fa- 
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crificing  to  it  that  endlefs  variety  of  notes, 
annexed  by  Nature  to  that  endlefs  variety  of 
thoughts  and  emotions,  may  juftly  bear  a  dif- 
pute.  And  however  high  my  idea  of  the  an- 
cient orators  may  be,  and  whatever  powerful 
effects  may  have  been  produced  by  their  mode 
of  delivery,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  with 
the  fame  fkill  and  ability  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  oratory,  they  would  have  produced 
effects  (till  more  powerful,  had  they  delivered 
thernfelves  in  a  language  conftituted  like  ours, 
the  language  of  Nature,  unfophifticated  by 
Art.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  an  inftance 
of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  fin  eft  opera,  with  all  the  charms 
and  expreflion  of  mufic,  and  performed  in  the 
beft  manner  poiTible,  however  it  may  delight 
the  ear,  and  captivate  the  fancy,  will  not  make 
an  equal  imprefTion  on  the  mind,  or  move  the 
paffions  to  fo  high  a  degree,  as  a  well-acted 
tragedy,  delivered  with  all  the  energy  of  em- 
phatic fpeech. 

From  this  account  of  emphafis,  the  proper 
ufe  of  it  in  reading,  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  and 
is  to  be  acquired  by  a  due  degree  of  attention 
and  practice.  Evirry  one  who  underftands 
what  he  reads,  cannot  fail  of  finding  out  each 
emphatic  word ;  and  his  bufinefs  then  is  to 
mark  it  properly,  not  by  ftrefs  only,  as  in  the 
accented  fyllables,  but  by  a  change  of  note, 
h  4  fuited 
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fluted  to  the  matter,  which  conftitutes  the 
eifence  of  emphafis.  If  it  be  aiked  how  the 
proper  change  of  note  is  always  to  be  hit  upon, 
my  aniwer  is,  that  he  muft  not  only  under- 
ftand,  but  feel  the  fentiments  of  the  author ;  as 
all  internal  feeling  muft  be  expreffed  by  notes, 
which  is  the  language  of  emotions;  not  words, 
the  language  of  ideas ;  and  if  he  enters  into 
the  fpirit  of  the  author's  fentiments,  as  well  as 
into  the  meaning  of  his  words,  he  will  not  fail 
to  deliver  the  words  in  properly  varied  tones. 
For  there  are  few  people  who  fpeak  Englifh 
without  a  provincial  tone,  that  have  not  the 
moil  accurate  ufe  of  emphafis,  when  they  utter 
their  fentiments  in  common  difcourfe ;  and  the 
reafon  that  they  have  not  the  fame  ufe  of  it,  in 
reading  aloud  the  fentiments  of  others,  is  owing 
to  the  very  defective  and  erroneous  method,  in 
which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ;  whereby 
all  the  various,  natural,  expreffre  tones  of 
fpeech,  are  fupprefTed,  and  a  few  artificial,  un- 
meaning, reading  notes  are  fubftituted  in  their 
room  j  which  will  be  made  more  clear  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  ftops. 

There  is  no  article,  in  which  more  frequent 
miftakes  are  committed,  than  in  this  important 
one  of  emphafis,  both  with  regard  to  ftiefs  and 
tone.  The  chief  reafon,  of  'this  general  abufe 
of  emphafis,  feems  to  be,  that  children  are 
taught  to  read  fentences,    which  they  do   not 

underftand ; 
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underftand;  and  as  it  is  impofiible  to  lay  the 
emphafis  right,   without  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing the  meaning  of  what  one  reads,    they  get  a 
habit  either  of  reading  in    a  monotone,  or   if 
they  attempt  to  diftinguifh  one  word  from  the 
reft,   as  the  emphafis  falls  at  random,  the  fenfe 
is  ufually  perverted,  or  changed  into  nonfenfe. 
The  way  to  prevent  this,    is,    to  put  no  book 
into  their  hands,   which   is  not  fuited  to  their 
(lender  capacities ;  and  to  take  care  that  they 
never  read  any  thing,  whofe  meaning  they  do 
not  fully  comprehend.     The  beft  way,   indeed, 
of  furnifhing  them  with  lefibns  for  a  long  time, 
would  be  to  take  down  their  common  prattle, 
and  make  them  read  it,  juft  as  they  fpeak  it; 
only  correcting  any  bad  habits  they  may  have 
acquired  in  their  utterance.  Thus  they  will  early 
be   initiated    into  the   practice    of   confidering 
reading,  to  be  nothing  more  than  fpeaking  at 
light,  by  the  afliftance  of  letters  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  finging  at  fight  is  performed  in  mufic, 
by  the  help  of  notes.     And  as  it  is  certain  that 
Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  directs  every  one  in 
the  right  ufe  of  emphafis,  when  they  utter  their 
own  immediate  fentiments,  they  will  have  the 
fame   unerring  rule  to  guide  them  after  they 
have   been   written   down ;   and  in   procefs   of 
time,   by  conftant  practice   in   this    way,  they 
will  be  able  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  others, 
from  books,  in  the  fame  manner.     This  will 

be 
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be  found  the  bed  method,  not  only  of  giving 
them  a  juft  and  natural  delivery  in  reading, 
but  alfo  of  enfuring  it  to  them  when  they  come 
afterwards  to  fpeak  in  public. 

With  regard  to  perfons  more  advanced  in 
life,  who  have  contracted  a  habit  of  neglecting, 
or  mifemploying  emphafis  in  reading,  the  bed 
way  to  remedy  this  will  be,  to  dedicate  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  every  day  to  reading  aloud 
fome  pafTages  from  books,  written  in  an  eafy, 
familiar  ftyle  ;  and,  at  every  fentence,  let  them 
afk  themfelves  this  queftion.  How  mould  I 
utter  this,  were  I  fpeaking  it  as  my  own  imme- 
diate fentiments?  In  that  cafe,  on  what  words 
mould  I  lay  the  emphafis,  and  with  what 
change  of  notes  in  the  voice  ?  Though  at  fir  ft 
they  may  find,  that  their  former  habit  will 
counteract  their  endeavours  in  this  new  way, 
yet,  by  perfeverance,  they  will  not  fail  of 
fuccefs ;  particularly  if  they  will  get  each  fen- 
tence by  heart,  for  fome  time,  and  revolve  it 
in  their  minds  with  that  view,  without  looking 
at  the  book.  Nor  fhould  they  be  difcouraged 
by  frequent  difappointments  in  their  firft  at- 
tempts, but  repeat  the  fame  fentence  over  and 
over,  till  they  have  fatisfied  themfelves.  For 
it  is  not  the  quantity  that  they  read,  which  is 
to  be  regarded  in  this  cafe,  but  the  right  man- 
ner of  doing  it ;  and  when  they  fhall  have 
mattered  that  in  fome  inftances,  they  will  af- 
terwards 
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terwards  make  a  rapid  progrefs,    towards  ac- 
complishing ic  in  all. 

The  next  article  to  be  confidered  is  that  of 
paufes  or  (tops. 

Nothing  has  contributed  fo  much,  and  fo 
univerfally,  to  the  corruption  of  delivery,  as 
the  bad  ufe  which  has  been  made  of  the  mo- 
dern art  of  punctuation,  by  introducing  arti- 
ficial tones  into  all  fentences,  to  the  exclufion 
of  the  natural ;  for  the  teachers  of  the  art  of 
reading,  in  order  to  diftinguifh,  with  greater 
accuracy,  the  (tops  from  each  other  in  utter- 
ance, annexed  to  them  different  notes  of  the 
voice,  as  well  as  different  portions  of  time. 
Thofe  which  marked  an  incomplete  fenfe,  had 
an  elevated  note  of  the  voice  joined  to  them  j 
thofe  which  marked  a  complete  fenfe>  a  de- 
preffed,  or  low  note.  This  uniform  elevation 
and  depreffion  of  the  voice,  in  all  fentences 
alike,  produced  a  new  kind  of  tone,  which 
may  be  termed  the  reading  brogue;  with  which 
all  who  learned  to  read,  even  fuch  as  were  free 
from  every  other  kind,  became  infected.  I 
have  often  tried  an  experiment,  to  (hew  the 
great  difference  between  thefe  two  modes  of 
utterance,  the  natural,  and  artificial;  which 
was,  that  when  I  found  a  perfon  of  vivacity, 
delivering  his  fentiments  with  energy,  and  of 
courfe  with  all  that  variety  of  tones  which  Na- 
ture furni(hes>   I   have  taken  occafion   to  put 

fomething 
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fometbing  into  his  hand  to  read,  as  relative  to 
the  topic  of  converfation ;  and  it  was  furprifing 
to  fee,  what  an  immediate  change  there  was  in 
his  delivery,  from  the  moment  he  began  to 
read.  A  different  pitch  of  voice  took  place  of 
his  natural  one,  and  a  tedious  uniformity  of 
cadencey  fucceeded  to  a  fpirited  variety  -,  info- 
much,  that  a  blind  man  in  company,  would 
hardly  conceive,  that  the  perfon  who  read,  was 
the  fame  with  him  who  had  been  juft  fpeaking. 
Nor  is  this  brogue  confined  to  reading  only, 
but  in  general  has  made  its  way  into  all  the 
feveral  branches  of  public  fpeaking  :  and  this, 
from  an  obvious  caufe.  Boys  are  accuftomed 
to  repeat  their  lefTons,  declamations,  &x.  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  read.  This  mode  is 
not  only  confirmed  in  them  by  habit,  but  they 
acquire  a  predilection  for  it.  They  confider 
this  fpecies  of  delivery,  which  they  have  been 
taught,  as  far  foperior  to  that  kind,  which 
comes  of  courfe,  without  any  pains,  and  there- 
fore judge  it  the  mod  proper  to  be  ufed  on  all 
public  occafions.  Thus  has  this  unnatural 
mode  of  utterance,  fpread  itfelf  in  the  fenate- 
houfe,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  ftage,  and 
every  place  wru r  j  public  declamation  is  ufed  ; 
infomuch  that  the  inftances  of  a  juft  and  natu- 
ral elocution,  are  very  rare  :  the  want  of  which, 
is    mod   fenfibly,    and    generally   felt    in    our 

churches. 
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Cur  neighbours,    the  French,  are  not  alto- 
gether in   the   fame  predicament  with  us,  with 
regard  to  this  article,  though  it  is  ftill  in  a  very 
imperfect  (late  among  them.     For  though  they 
have  been  employed  more  than  a  century,  in  re- 
gulating and  refining  their  tongue,  ftill  it  is,  as 
with  us,  the  written,  not  the  fpoken  language, 
which  has  been  the  chief  object  of  their  atten- 
tion.    There  is   one   article  of  fpeech   indeed, 
which   they   have   thoroughly    afcertained,    and 
reduced   to  rule ;  I  mean  pronunciation.     But 
as  to  the  art  of  delivery,  it  has  never  fo  much 
as  been  thought  of  among  them  ;  and  all  their 
treatifes  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,   have,   for  their 
object,    like   ours,   not  fpeech,  but  only  com- 
pofition   in  writing.       The  art  of  reading,    as 
taught  there,  differs  from  ours   in  one  efTential 
article,    which  has  been   the  main  caufe  of  the 
difference   between    their  public  elocution   and 
our's;  in  which  they  certainly  have  a  great  fu- 
periority  over  us.     The  article  I  mean  is  this ; 
they  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught  to  read  in  a  perfect  mo- 
notone ;  and   this   monotone  is  ever  after  ufed 
by  them  in  reading  works  of  all  forts,  whether 
in  poetry  or  profe  -9  and,  from   cuftom,   is  con- 
fidered   by  the  French,   as  the  only  juft  manner 
of  reading.     Nothing,  certainly,   can  be  more 
abfurd,     nothing    more    contrary   to    common 
fenfe,     nature,    and   tafte,    than   this    mode   of 
1 1  reading, 
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reading.  Yet  it  is  attended  with  one  advan* 
tage,  that  public  elocution  is  not  infected  by 
it,  as  it  is  by  our  method.  The  monotone  is 
confined  wholly  to  reading ;  but,  in  all  public 
declamation,  the  fpeakers  indulge  themfelves 
in  the  tree  ufe  of  that  variety,  which  is  natural 
to  them  -,  and  their  preachers,  who  deliver 
their  difcourfes  from  memory,  not  notes,  have 
an  elocution  more  animated,  more  varied, 
more  juft  than  our's,  and  produce  proportional 
effects  upon  their  auditors.  But  this  method 
of  reading,  was  a  poor  expedient,  to  bring  about 
a  reformation  in  one  of  the  articles  of  delivery  : 
for  it  is  probable,  that  the  fir  ft  motive  towards 
eftablifhing  this  principle  in  the  art  of  reading, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  different  tones  ufed 
by  people  of  the  different  provinces,  by  mak- 
ing all  read  alike  in  one  uniform  tone.  But 
this,  with  regard  to  the  article  of  reading,  was 
only  fubftituting  one  evil,  and  perhaps  a  worfe 
one,  in  the  room  of  another  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  more  important  ufe  of  delivery,  whether 
from  memory,  or  extemporaneous,  it  produced 
no  effect:  at  all  ;  as  each,  in  that  cafe,  refumed 
his  own  habitual  tone  of  utterance.  They 
who  were  in  a  fituation  of  acquiring  a  pro- 
priety of  fpeech  in  converfation,  from  being 
bred  among  thofe  who  fpok'e  with  purity,  re- 
tained the  fame  in  public  delivery ;  while  they, 
whofe  utterance  was  vitiated,  by  being  bred  up 
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among  thofe,  whofe  provincial  tones,  or  other 
irregularities  of  fpeech,  prevailed  in  private 
difcourfe,  brought  the  fame  faults  with  them 
into  public  alfo.  Thus,  in  comparing  the 
two  different  methods,  ufed  in  England  and 
France,  in  teaching  the  art  of  reading;  we  find 
that  the  former,  carries  a  taint  in  its  root; 
which  fpreads  through  all  the  branches  of  elo- 
cution, withers  the  tree,  and  will  never  fuffer 
it  to  bear  fruit :  whereas,  the  latter  is  perfectly 
inoffenfive,  does  neither  harm  nor  good,  and 
Jeaves  nature  and  cuftom  to  take  their  courfe. 
Now  this  view  of  thefe  two  methods,  may 
ferve  to  point  out  a  third  to  us  ;  which,  avoid- 
ing equally  the  monotony  of  the  French,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  the  adventitious  reading 
tones  of  the  Englifh,  on  the  other ;  fhould 
teach  the  art  of  reading,  upon  principles  of 
pure  and  correct  fpeaking. 

Befide  the  abufe  of  (lops,  by  introducing  a 
falfe  intonation,  which  I  have  laid  open ;  the 
art  of  punctuation  itfelf,  has  always  been  in  a 
very  imperfect  (late,  with  regard  to  its  pro- 
feffed  end,  that  of  dividing  periods  and  fen* 
tences  properly,  into  their  refpective  members. 
*  c  Stopping,  like  fpelling,  has  at  different 
c  periods  of  time,  and  by  different  perfons, 
c  been  CDnfidered,    in  a  great  meafure,  as  ar- 

*  Lect.  on  Elocution,  L.  5th. 

c  bitrary, 
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c  bitrary,  and  has  had  its  different  fafhions ; 
c  nor  are  there  at  this  day,  any  Cure  general 
c  rules  eftablifhed,  for  the  practice  of  that  art. 
c  It  is  evident,  that  to  mark  the  ftops  properly 
c  in    writing,    every    perceptible    cefLtion     of 

*  found  in  the  voice,  ought  to  have  a  mark; 
e  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  the  pre- 
<  fen*  practice  of  punctuation ;  continual  in- 
c  (lances  occurring,  where  the  voice  ought  to 
«  be   fufpended,    without   any  comma   appear- 

*  ing  i  and  inftances  as  frequent,  where 
c  commas  appear  in  places,  in  which  there 
c  ought  to  be  no  fufpenfion  of  the  voice.     The 

*  truch  is,  the  modern  art  of  punctuation,  was 

*  not  taken  from  the  art  of  fpeaking,  which 
c  certainly  ought  to  have  been  its  archetype ; 
c  and  probably  would,  had  than  art  been  ftu- 
1  died  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  mo- 
'  derns ;  but  was  in  a  great  meafure  regulated 
c  by   the   rules  of  grammar,    which    they    had 

*  ftudied  ;  that  is,  certain  parts  of  fpeech  are 
c  kept  together,  and  others  divided  by  (lops, 
c  according  to  their  grammatical  conitruction, 
c  often  without  reference  to  the  paufes  ufed  in 
c  difcourfe.      And   the  only  general  rule,    by 

*  which  paufes  can  be  regulated  properly,  has 
'  been  either  unknown,  or  not  attended  to : 
«  which  is,  that  paufes,  for  the  mod  part, 
c  depend  upon  emphafis.  I  have  already 
c  ihewn  that  words  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhed 

*  from 
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c  from  each  other,  by  accent ;    but  to  point  out 

c  their  meaning  when  united  in  fentences,  em- 

c  phafis,     and   paufes,    are    neceflary.     Accent, 

c  is  the  link  which  connecls  fyliables  together, 

1  and  forms  them  into  words :    emphafis,   is  the 

*  link  which  connects  words  together,  and 
c  forms  them  into  fentences,  or  members  of 
c  fentences ;  but,  that  there  may  be  no  mif- 
c  take  to  which  emphafis  the  words  belong,  at 
c  the  end  of  every  fuch  member  of  a  fentence, 
c  there  ought  to  be  a  perceptible  caufe.     If  it 

*  be  afked,  why  a  paufe  fhould  any  more  be 
c  neceflary  to  emphafis,  than  to  accent  ?  or 
c  why  emphafis  alone  will  not  fufficiently  dif- 
«  tinguifh  the  members  of  fentences  without 
1  paufes,  as  accent  does  words  from  each 
c  other?  the   anfwer   is   obvious;    that  we  are 

*  pre-acquainted  with  the  founds  of  the  words— 
c  and  cannot  miftake  them  when  diftinctly  pro- 
<  nounced,  however  rapidly;  but  we  are  not 
c  pre-acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  fen- 
c  tences,  which  mud  be  pointed  out  to  us  by 
c  the  fpeaker ;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done, 
c  by  evidently  {hewing  what  words  appertain 
c  to  each  emphatic  one,  unlefs  a  paufe  be  made 
c  at  the  end  of  the  lad  word,  belonging  to  the 
c  former  emphatic  one,    we  (hall  not  be  able  to 

*  know  at  all  times,  whether  the  intermediate 
c  words,   between  two  emphatic    ones,    belong 

*  to   the   former,   or  the  latter;     which  muft 

1  c  breed 
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c  breed   a   perpetual  confufion    in    the    fenfc. 

c  Through   the  want  of  a  proper  Hop  of  this 

*  fort,   there  is  a  paflage  in  the  play  of  Mac- 

*  beth,   which,  as  it  has  been  ufually  fpoken 

*  on  the  ftage,  and  read  by  moil  people,  is 
c  downright  nonfenfe  -r  I  mean  an  expreffion  of 
c  Macbeth's  after  he  had  committed  the  mur- 
f  der,  where  he  fays, 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean,  wafli  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?   No — thefe  my  hands  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  fea  incarnardine, 
Making  the  green  one— red. 

€  Now  the  lafl:  line  pronounced  in  that  manner, 
€  calling  the  fea  the  green  one,  makes  flat  non- 
c  fenfc  of  it.  But  if  the  panfe  be  made  in  the 
€  proper  place,  as  thus — Making  the  green— 

*  o\ie  red— here  is  a  mod  fubiime  idea  con- 
f  veyed,  that  his  hands  dipped  into  the  fea, 
c  would  change  the  colour  of  the  whole  ocean 

*  into  one  entire  red/ 

There  is  a  line  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  fpoken  by  the  mod  cele- 
brated actor  of  thefe  times,  in  the  following, 
manner — 

Weft  of  the  town — a  mile  among  the  rocks, 
Two  nours  ere  noon  to  morrow  I  expect  thee, 
Thy  fingle  arm  to  mine. 

It 
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It  is  a  challenge  given  by  Lothario  to  Horatio, 
to  meet  him  at  a  place  a  mile's  diftance  from 
the  town,  on  the  weft  fide,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Rocks.  And  this  would  have  been 
evident,  had  there  been  a  comma  after  the  word 
mile — as — 

Weft  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks,  &c* 
Whereas  by  making  the  paufe  after  the  word 
town,  and  joining  mile  to  the  latter  part, 

Weft  of  the  town — a  mile  among  the  rocks — 

the  ridiculous  idea  is  conveyed,  that  they  had 
a  mile's  length  of  rocks  to  fcrarnble  over; 
which  made  Quin  farcaftically  obferve,  that 
they  would  run  great  rifque  of  breaking  their 
fhins,  before  they  reached  the  appointed  place 
of  combat. 

The  beft  way  of  getting  over  the  faulty  habit 
of  reading,  contracted  by  following  fuch  erro- 
neous guides,  as  the  ftops  ufually  are,  would 
be,  in  thofe  of  an  age  fufiiciently  mature,  to 
copy  fuch  pafTages  from  authors,  as  they  mean 
to  ferve  for  their  daily  exercife  in  reading 
aloud,  without  marking  any  ftops  at  all.  In 
this  way,  the  fenfe  alone  muft  guide  them,  in 
the  right  ufe  of  the  paufes  ;  nor  will  they  have 
any  thing  to  miflead  them.  When  they  have 
had  fufficient  pra&ice  in  this  manner,  to  be 
able  to  make  out  the  fentences  with  eafe,  lee 
them  return  to  the  printed  books,  in  which. 
1  %  they 
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they  are  to  purfue  the  fame  rule,  by  giving 
their  whole  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  being  as  utterly  regardlefs  of  the 
flops,  as  if  they  were  not  there.  Though  at 
firft  they  may  be  puzzled  at  the  fight  of  the 
flops,  and  from  their  former  long  habit,  may 
be  apt  frequently  to  relapfe  into  their  old  me- 
thod, yet  by  perfevering  in  their  attention  to 
the  words  only,  they  will  in  time  pay  as  little 
regard  to  the  flops,  as  if  they  had  been  wholly 
obliterated. 

As  to  children,  the  fur  eft  way  to  prevent 
the  ill  confequences  arifing  from  the  ufe,  or 
rather  abufe  of  flops,  will  be  to  teach  them  to 
read  without  points,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancients,  who  never  ufed  any,  and  con- 
tinue them  in  this  way  till  they  become  expert 
in  it.  This  will  neceflarily  keep  their  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  perpetually 
awake  5  otherwife  it  will  be  impoftible  for  them 
to  make  any  fenfe  of  the  paflages,  as  they  will 
not,  on  any  other  terms,  be  able  to  divide  them 
into  their  proper  fentences,  or  the  fentences, 
into  their  feveral  members.  Whereas  in  the 
other  way  of  being  taught  to  read  by  the  aid 
of  flops,  they  are  little  attentive  to  the  ftnfe 
or  context  -,  and  think  they  have  done  all  that 
is  neceffary,  when  they  hatfe  pronounced  the 
words,  and  obferved  the  flops,  in  the  manner 
they  were  infer uded  to  do. 

It 
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It  was  before  obferved,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally taught  to  read  in  books,  whofe  full  mean- 
ing they  cannot  comprehend;  and  therefore  it 
is  impoflible  they  fbould  give  any  attention  to 
the  fenfe.  This  habit  early  contracted,  is  af- 
terwards transferred  to  books,  whofe  meaning 
they  might  fully  comprehend,  if  they  did  but 
pay  due  attention  to  it;  but  their  accuftomed 
negligence  in  that  article,  ftill  continues  in  its 
full  force  ;  and  they  either  mifs  the  fenfe  by 
their  own  falfe  reading,  or  if  they  even  per- 
ceive it  themfelves,  they  do  not  deliver  it  in  a 
way,  proper  to  point  it  out  to  others.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  thofe,  who  have  not  well  con- 
fidered  the  fubjecl:,  how  much  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  and  true  tafte,  is  retarded  on  this 
account;  for  in  this  flovenly,  inaccurate  man- 
ner of  reading,  there  are  only  a  fet  of  confufed 
ideas  floating  in  the  mind,  without  their  due 
order  and  precificn  ;  the  fenfe  of  the  author  is 
often  miftaken,  or  perverted  ;  the  fpirit  eva- 
porates, and  all  the  grace,  and  delicacy  of 
fentiment,  are  loft.  The  famous  Bifhop  of 
Cloyne,  feems  to  have  been  fully  convinced  of 
this,  when  among  his  other  queries,  he  .put 
the  following  one:  Q^  Whether  half  the  learn- 
ing of  thefe  kingdoms  be  not  loft,  for  want  of 
having  a  proper  delivery  taught  in  our  fchoote 
and  colleges  ? 
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LECTURE      III. 


TTAVING,  in  my  former  Le&ures,  laid 
-*--*  open  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Art  of  Reading,  and  eflablilhed  rules  to 
direct  us  in  the  proper  exercife  of  that  art  j  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  confirm  the  theory,  by 
practical  obfervations,  and  illuftrate  the  rules, 
by  examples.  For  this  purpofe,  I  fhall  begin 
with  comments  upon  the  mode  of  reading  the 
Church-fervice ;  which  I  have  pitched  upon 
rather  than  any  other  piece  of  Engliih  compo- 
fition,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  publicly  and 
conftantly  read,  and  therefore  open  to  every 
one's  obfervation,  in  judging  of  the  propriety 
of  thofe  comments. 

There  is  not  any  thing  which  can  fhew  the 
low  ffcate  of  the  Art  of  Reading  among  us,  in 
a  ftronger  light,  than  the  general  complaint, 
that  the  fervice  of  the  church  is  fo  feldom  de- 
livered with  propriety.  At  firft  view,  one 
would  be. apt  to  imagine,  that  in  a  fettled  fer- 
vice, open  to  all  to  be  ftudied,  and  examined  at 
leifure,  every  one,  by  fuitable  pains,  might 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  proper  manner  of 

reading 
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reading  it.  It  is  this  miftaken  notion,  which 
makes  the  laity  Co  forward  to  lay  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  do  not  per- 
form this  part  of  the  office  well  -,  attributing  it 
wholly  to  neglect,  and  the  want  of  taking  pro- 
per pains.  Whereas  the  true  caufe  of  the  de- 
fect, is,  the  erroneous  manner  in  whkh  all  are 
taught  to  read,  by  perfons  utterly  difqualified 
for  the  office.  They  are  originally  fee  wrong 
upon  principle,  and  yet  think  themfelves 
right.  How  is  it  poffible  therefore,  that  they 
ihould  fct  about  amending  faults,  of  which 
they  are  not  confeious?  And  when  this  faulty 
manner  has  taken  root,  by  cuftom  and  a  length 
of  years,  how  difficult,  nay  impoffible  would 
it  be,  even  fuppofing  they  were  made  con- 
feious of  it,  to  change  fuch  habits,  without 
the  affiftance  of  fkilful  perfons,  to  point  out 
the  particulars  in  which  they  are  faulty,  and 
fnew  how  they  are  to  be  amended  !  And  where 
are  fuch  to  be  found  ?  As  to  any  information 
they  might  receive  from  their  friends  or  ac- 
quaintance, they  would  be  but  little  the  better 
for  it ;  as  they  probably  are  as  unfkilled  in  the 
art,  and  deficient  in  the  practice,  as  them- 
felves; even  fuppofing  they  were  willing  to 
give  them  fuch  information :  but  it  is  well 
known  how  (hy  men  are  upon  that  head  in  all 
articles,  unlefs  called  upon  to  do  fo.  And  the 
man  who  wants  fuch  information,  from  a  con- 
I   4  fcioufnefs 
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fcicufnefs   of    his   deficiency,    is   yet  retrained 
from  applying  for  it,    by  a   falfe   fhame;    con- 
fidering  it  as  a  difgrace  to   acknowledge,    that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  read,   at  that  time  of 
life.     For   this   is  the  light  in  which  they  con- 
fider  it,  confounding  under  one  term,  two  very 
diftinct  things,  that  of  mere  reading,  and  read- 
ing well.     In  learning  to  read,  two  very  dif- 
ferent ends  may  be  propofed.     The  one,   that 
of  filent   reading,    to   enable  us  to  underflacd 
authors,   and  (lore  our  minds  with  knowledge  ; 
the  other,  that  of  reading  aloud,    by  which  we 
may  communicate  the  fentiments  of  authors  to 
our    hearers,   with  perfpicuity   and  force.     All 
our  pains  have  been  employed  in  accomplifh- 
ing  the  former  end ;    and   with  regard  to  the 
latter,  we  are  either    Cct  wrong  by  falfe   rules, 
or  left  wholly  to  chance.      Now,     if   it   were 
known  that  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  art  of 
reading  in  the  latter  fenfe,   would  require  much 
time  and  pains,    even  fuppofing  it  were  taught 
by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules  and  fkilful  mailers  -, 
furely  it  could  never  be  confidered  as  a  difgrace 
to  any  one,     to    be   deficient  in  fuch    an   art, 
who,    far   from  having   precepts   to  guide,  or 
matters  to  teach  him,   fhould  be  rr.ifled  by  falfe 
lights,  in  the  very  firil  principles  of  the  theory, 
and  corrupted  by  bad  examples,   in  the  prac- 
tical part.     For  the  benefit  of  fuch  as  are  de- 
fjrous  of  getting  rid  of  their  bad  habits,   and 

difcharging 
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difcharging  that  important   part   of  the  fhcred 
office,    the  reading  of  the  liturgy,   with  due  de- 
corum,  I    fhall  firft  enter  into  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  fome  parts  of  the  fervice,    and    after- 
wards deliver   the    reft,    accompanied    by   fuch 
marks    as    will   enable   the  reader,    in   a    fhort 
time,  and  with  moderate  pains,  to  make  him- 
ielf  matter  of  the   whole.       And   though    this 
may  ieem  to  be  chiefly  calculated  for  the  ufe  of 
the  clergy,  yet  it  will  be  found  the  very  belt 
leffon  that  could  be  criven  to  all  others,  in   the 
art  of  reading.     In   making  my  comments,    I 
(hall  not  (elect  paila^es   from  different  parts  of 
the  fervice,  but  take  them  in  their  order  as  they 
lie   in   the   Prayer-book,    beginning   with   fome 
of  the  texts  that -are  ufually  read  before  the  ex- 
hortation.    But  fir  ft  it  will  be  necefiary  to  ex- 
plain the  marks,    which  yon  will   hereafter   fee 
throughout  the  reft  of  this  courfe.     They   are 
of  two  kinds ;  one,  to  point  out  the  emphatic 
words,   for  which  purpofe  I  (hall  ufe  the  grave 
accent  of  the  Greek  [N]. 

The  other,   to  point  out  the  different  paufes 
or  flops,    for  which   I    lhall  ufe   the   following 
marks : 
For  the  (horteft  panfe  marking  an  incomplete 

fenfe  a  fmall  inclined  line  thus 
For  the  fecond  double  the  time  of  the  for- 
mer,  two  " 
^nd  for  the  third  or  full  (lop  three                    "' 

When 
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When  I  would  mark  a  paufe,  longer  than 
any  belonging  to  the  ufual  flops,  it  fhall 
be  by  two  horizontal  lines,  as  thus  == 

When  I  would  point  out  a  fyllable  that  is 
to  be  dwelt  on  iome  time,  I  fhall  ufe 
this  mark  » 

or  a  fhort  horizontal  over  the  fyllable. 
When    a    fyllable    fhould    be  rapidly   ut- 
tered,  this  u 
.  or .  a  curve  turned  upwards ;     the   ufual 
marks    of   long    and    fhort    quantity   in 
profody. 

The  reafon  for  my  ufing  new  marks  for  the 
flops,  is  this.  They  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  afibciate  reading  notes  to  the  flops, 
will,  on  the  fight  of  them,  be  apt  to  fall  into 
.their  old  habit ;  and  as  the  new  marks  are  free 
from  fuch  affociation  of  ideas,  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  guided,  in  all  the  changes  of 
their  voice,  by  the  fenfe  only. 

I  have  often  heard  the  following  verfe  read 
in  this  manner. 

<  Enter  noxt  into  judgment  with  thy  feVvant 
O  Lord,  for  in  thy  flight  fhall  no  man  living 
beju'flined/ 

Here  the  words,  not,  Jervant,  fight,  juftifiedy 
between  which  it  is  impoffible  to  find  any  con- 
nexion, or  dependance  of  erne  on  the  other, 
are  principally  marked.  By  thefe  falfe  em- 
phafes,    the  mind   is  turned  wholly  from   the 

main 
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main  purport  and  drift  of  the  verfc.  Upon 
hearing  an  emphafis  upon  not,  it  expects  quite 
another  conclufion  to  make  the  .meaning  con- 
fident; and  inftead  of  the  word  for>  which  be- 
gins the  latter  part  of  the  fentence,  it  would 
expect  a  but\  as,  Enter  noNc  into  judgment 
with  thy  fervant  O  Lord,  but  regard  me  with 
an  eye  of  mercy.  When  it  hears  the  emphafis 
on  fervant,  it  expects  alfo  another  conclufion  ; 
as,  Enter  noNt  into  judgment  with  thy  fcVvant 
O  Lord,  but  enter  into  judgment  with  thofe 
who  are  not  thy  fervants.  And  by  the  em- 
phafes  on  the  words  fight  and  jujiifed,  the  true 
meaning  is  not  conveyed.  But  if  read  in  the 
following  manner,  c  Enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  fervant7  O  Lord"  for'  in  thvy  fight7 
fhall  no  man  livving  be  juftified' — the  whole 
meaning  becomes  obvious,  and  we  fee  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  implied,  than  the 
mere  words  would  exprefs,  without  the  aid  of 
proper  emphafes.  'Enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  fervant'  O  Lord'" — That  is,  enter  net, 
O  Lord,  into  the  feverity  of  judgment  with 
thy  fervant — c  for'  in  thy  fight' — which  is  all- 
piercing,  and  can  fpy  the  fmalleft  blemifh — 
*  fhall  no  man  lPving  be  ju^iMed' — No  man 
on  earth,  no  not  the  bed,  fhall  be  found  perfect, 
or  fufficiently  pure,  to  ftand  the  examination 
of  the  eye  of  purity  itfelf. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  fentence  thus  pronounced;  the 
following  beautiful  paffage  in  Job,  may  be  a 
comment. 

c  Flow  then  can  man  be  juftified  with  God, 
or  how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  woman  ? 
Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  fhineth  not ; 
yea  the  fears  are  not  pure  in  his  fight.  How 
much  lefs,  man,  that  is  a  worm,  and  the  ion 
of  man,  which  is  a  worm/ 

As  the  firfl  necefiary  ftep  towards  getting 
into  a  good  habit,  is  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  one,  I 
fhall  point  out  the  faults  that  are  ufually  com- 
mitted in  reading  the  fcrvice  j  and  afterwards 
propofe  the  amendments. 

The  Exhortation  I  have  often  heard  deli- 
vered in  the  following  manner  : 

c  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  fcripture 
moveth  us  in  lundry  places  to  acknowledge  and 
confefs  our  manifold  fins  and  wickeclnefs.  And 
that  we  Ihould  not  diflfemble  nor  cloke  them 
before  the  face  of  Almighty  God  our  Heavenly 
Father,  but  confefs  them  with  an  humble 
lowly  penitent  and  obedient  heart,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  obtain  forgivenefs  of  the  fame, 
by  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy.  And  al- 
tho'  we  ought  at  all  times  humbly  to  acknow- 
ledge our  fins  before  God,  yet  ought  we  mod 
chiefly  id  to  do  when  we  afifemble  and  meet 
together.  To  render  thanvks  for  the  great  be- 
nefits 
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nefits  we  have  received  at  his  hands,  to  fet  forth 
his  mod  worthy  praife,  to  hear  his  mod  holy 
word,  and  to  afk  thofe  things  that  are  requi- 
re and  neceffary  as  well  for  the  body  as  the 
foul.  Wherefore  I  pray  and  beieech  you  as 
many  as  are  here  prefent,  to  accompany  me 
with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice  to  the 
throne  of  the  heav'niy  grace,  faying  after  me/ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  exhortation,  we  ufu- 
ally  find,  that  the  clergyman's  eye  is  fixed  on 
the  book,  and  that  he  utters  the  words  as  mere 
matter  of  form  ;    but,   furely,    the  truly   Chrif- 
tian    and    affectionate    addrefs,     with    which    it 
commences,   from  a  pafcor  to  his  flock,  ought 
to  be  made  with  earnefcncfs,  and  his  eyes  look- 
ing  round   the  whole   congregation.      f  Dearly 
beloved    brethren  1'^And  then  there   mould  a 
paufe  of  fome  length  enfue,  to  give  them  time 
to   collecl   themfeives,  and  awaken  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  folemn  duty  they  are  about  to  per- 
form.    Whereas,    in    the  other  way,  when   the 
eye  is  on  the   book,    the  congregation  cannot 
feel  it  as  an  immediate  addrefs  to  them ;    c(pe^ 
cially   when   they   find   that   there   is   no   paufe 
after    this    addrefs,     but   that    he     immediately 
runs  on  to  the  next  fentence,  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  it,  unified  by  the  fdfe  pointing  of 
a    comma    after    the   words,    l  Dearly    beloved 
brethren,'  which  ought    to   have  been   marked 
by  what  is  called  a  point   of  admiration.     In 
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the  latter  pare  of  the  firfl  period,  f  but  con- 
fefs  them  with  an  humble  lowly  penitent  and 
obedient  heart,  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain 
forgivenefs  of  the  lame,  by  his  infinite  good- 
nefs  and  mercy* — there  are  feveral  faults  Com- 
mitted. In  the  firfl  place,  the  four  epithets 
preceding  the  word  heart,  are  huddled  toge- 
ther, and  pronounced  in  a  monotone,  difa- 
greeable  to  the  ear,  and  enervating  to  the 
fenfe  ;  whereas  each  word  rifing  in  force  above 
the  other,  ought  to  be  marked  by  a  propor- 
tional rifing  of  the  notes  in  the  voice ;  and,  in 
the  laft,  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  note  ufed  as 
would  declare  it  at  the  fame  time  to  be  the 
laft — c  with  an  humble'  lowly'  penitent'  and 
obedient  heart,  &C.'  At  firfl  view  it  may 
appear,  that  the  words  humble  and  lowly,  are 
fynonimous ;  but  the  word  lowly,  certainly 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  humiliation  than 
the  word  humble.  The  word,  penitent,  that 
follows,  is  of  flronger  import  than  either  3  and 
the  word,  obedient,  fignifying  a  perfect  refig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  confequence  of 
our  humiliation  and  repentance,  finifhes  the 
climax.  But  if  dig  climax  in  the  words,  be 
not  accompanied  by  a  fuitable  climax  in  the 
notes  of  the  voice,  it  cannot  be  made  manifefh 
In  the  following  part  of  the?  fentence,  «  to  the 
envd  that  we  may  obtain'  forgivenefs  of  the 
fame"  there  are  ufually  three  emphafcs  laid 
7  on 
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on  the   words,  end,   obtain,  fame,   where  there 
Ihould   not    be    any,     and   the   only    emphatic 
word,  forgivenefs,  is  (lightly  palled  over;  where- 
as it  Ihould  be  read — c  to  the  end  that  we  may 
obtain  forgiv'enefs   of  the    fame/    keeping   the 
words  obtain    and  forgivenefs,  clofely   together, 
and  not  difuniting  them,   both  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fenfe  and  cadence.     The  following  words 
■  by  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy/  lofe  much 
of  their  force  by  the  manner  of  repeating  them  -, 
whereas,    by   interjecting  a  paufe  between   the 
words,    bis,    and  infinite,    as,   s  by  his7  infinite 
goodnefs  and  mercy/   we  not  only  pay  the  pro- 
per reverence  due  to  the  Deity,  whenever  he  is 
mentioned,    but  there  is  fuperadded,     by  this 
means,    a   force  to  the  word,   infinite,  coming 
after  the  paufe,  which  alone  can  make  us  have 
an  adequate  conception  of  thofe  attributes  in 
him,  whofe  mercy   endureth  for  ever — c  by-  his' 
infinite    goodnefs    and    mercy/ — c  And    akho* 
we  ought  at  all  times' — Here  the  accent  of  the 
word   akho',   is  changed,  and    put  on  the  firft 
fylkble,   akho' ;    and  this  fyllable  being   pro- 
nounced in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  word  all, 
which  follows  foon  after,   occafions  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  found  fo  fuddeniy,    as  to  be  difa- 
greeable  to  the  ear ;  and  the  want  of  the  due 
change  of  note  on  the  word,   all,    obfeures   the 
fenfe — i  and   altho'    we   ought    at   all  times' — 
whereas,   in  the  right  way  of  pronouncing   it, 
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1  and  altho'  we  ought  at  all  times' — the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  found  is  avoided,  and  the 
following  meaning  is  evidently  implied  :  though 
we  mould  embrace  every  opportunity,  when 
we  are  alone,  and  in  private  meditation,  to  con- 
fefs  our  fins  before  God,  yet  we  ought  mod 
chiefly  fo  to  do,  when  we  affemble  and  meet 
together,  to  join  in  acts  of  public  worfhip. 
Here,  alfo,  there  is  often  an  unfortunate  empha- 
fis  on  the  word,  fo>  inftead  of  the  word,  chiefly ', 
c  yet  ought  we  mod  chiefly  fo  to  do,  &c*  and 
this  arifes  from  not  giving  the  due  emphafis  to 
the  word,  ally  in  the  former  part  of  the  fen- 
tence,  which  would  have  fhewn  the  neceffity 
of  giving  a  correfpondent  force  to  the  word, 
chiefly y  in  the  latter.  *  And  although  we  ought 
at  all  times'  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  fins 
before  God"  yet  ought  we  mod  chiefly  fo  to 
do  when  we  affemble  and  meet  together7  to 
render  thanks'  for  the  great  benefits  that  we 
have  received  at  his  hands,  &c.'  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  give  the  tone  of  a  full- 
ftop  at  the  end  of  the  former  part  of  the  fen- 
tence,  as  thus, — c  yet  ought  we  molt  chiefly  fo 
to  do  when  we  affemble  and  meet  together/ 
What,  at  any  time,  in  affemblies  of  arnufement 
and  fefrivity  ?  No,  it  is  only  when  we  affemble 
and  meet  together,  to  render  thanks  for  the  great 
benefits  we  have  received  at  Ills  hands,  &c.  In 
this,  and  what   follows,  a  diftiact  enumeration 
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is  made,  of  the  feveral  parts  whereof  the  pub- 
lic worfhip  is  compofcd.  To  render  thanks'  for 
the  great  benefits  that  we  have  received  at  his 
hands'  Thankfgiving.  To  Jet  forth  his  moft 
worthy  fraife"  by  pfalms  and  hymns.  To  hear 
his  moft  holy  word"  in  the  Leflbns.  And  to  ajk 
thofe  things  that  are  reanifite  and  necej/ary,  as 
well  for  the  body,  as  the  foul"  the  prayers.  On 
which  account,  the  feveral  fentences  contain- 
ing the  diftincl-  parts  of  the  fervice,  ought  to 
be  kept  more  detached  from  each  other,  than 
they  ufually  are;  and  the  words  peculiarly  ex- 
preffive  of  each  branch  of  the  fervice,  mould 
chiefly  be  made  emphatical.  c  To  render 
tha'nks'  for  the  great  benefits  that  we  have  re- 
ceived at  his  hands''  to  fet  forth  his  moft  worthy 
praife"  to  hear'  his  moil  holy  worNd"  and  to  aNfk 
thofe  things'  which  are  requifue  and  neceffary' 
as  well  for  the  body'  as  the  foul'"'  Whereas, 
in  the  ufual  way  of  running  thefe  fentences  into 
one  another,  the  auditor  has  no  time  to  ob- 
ferve  the  diftinclnefs  of  the  parts  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  feldom  occurred  to  any  one,  that 
in  thefe  four  fentences,  are  feparately  enume- 
rated, the  four  capital  branches  of  the  church 
fervice.  *  Wherefore  I  pray  and  befeech  you 
as  many  as  are  here  prefent' — This  is  the  way 
in  which  that  paffage  is  ufually  delivered  ;  but> 
furely,  a  more  particular  and  perfonal  addrefs, 
would  have  more   force   to   call    up  attention, 
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than  this  vague  and  general  one  j  which  will 
be  done  only  by  placing  the  emphafis  on  the 
word,  you,  '  Wherefore  I  pray  and  befeech 
you'  as  many  as  are  here  prefent,  &c.'  That  is, 
I  pray  and  befeech  all  you,  and  each  individual 
of  voir,  here  prefent,  to  accompany  me,  &c. 
for  that  is  what  is  implied  in  the  words  c  as 
many  as  are  here  prefent ;'  it  is  addrefiing  them 
in  detail,  each  individual  of  the  number  there 
prefent ;  and  if  thefe  words  be  not  taken  in 
that  ienfe,  they  are  a  mere  tautology;  for  if 
they  had  only  a  general  meaning,  like  the 
word,  you,  they  would  exprefs  nothing  more, 
than  what  had  been  already  done  by  that  word. 

I  lhall  now  read  the  whole,  in  the  manner  I 
have  recommended ;  and  if  you  will  give  atten- 
tion to  the  marks,  you  will  be  reminded  of  the 
manner,  when  you  come  to  praclife  in  your 
private  reading. 

c  Dearly  belo'ved  brethren  !=  The  fcripture 
moveth  us7  in  fuNndry  places7  to  acknowledge 
and  confefs  our  manifold  fins  and  wickednefs'' 
and  that  we  fhould  not  difTeNmble  nor  cloke 
them7  before  the  face  of  Almighty  God'  our 
HeaVenly  Father77  but  confefs  them7  with  an 
humble7  lowly7  penitent7  and  obedient  heart7  to 
the  "end  that  we  may  obtain  forgiVenefs  of  the 
fame7  by  his7  infinite  goodpefs  and  mercy77' 
And  altho  we  ought  at  all  times'  humbly  to 
acknowledge  our  fins   before   GoNd7/  yet  ought 
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we  mod  chiefly  fo  to  do'  when  we  affemble 
and  meet  together'  to  render  thanks'  for  the 
great  benefits  we  have  received  at  his  hands"  to 
let  forth'  his  mod:  worthy  praife"  to  hear'  his 
mod  holy  woYd"  and  to  aNfk  thofe  things'  which 
are  requifite  and  neceffary'  as  well  for  the  boxdy' 
as  the  foul"'  Wherefore  I  pray  and  befeech 
you'  as  maxny  as  are  here  prefent'  to  accompany 
me'  with  a  pure  heart'  and  huvmble  voice'  to 
the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace'  faying  after 
me.' 

Now,  to  examine  the  Confeffion  in  the  fame 
way. 

c  Almighty  and  rnoft  merciful  Father.*— 
Here  the  greateft  ftrefs  is  ufually  laid  on  the 
word,  Father ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
attribute,  merciful.  We  are  making  a  confef- 
fion of  our  fins,  and  imploring  pardon  for  them 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  greatnefs  of  his 
mercy,  that  we  prefume  to  approach  him  in 
this  manner,  or  to  hope  for  pardon  ;  which  is 
implied  in  the  words  properly  read. — <  Al- 
mighty'and  mod  meYciful  Father — '  Another 
fault  here  committed,  is  the  dropping  the 
voice  at  the  end,  as  if  it  were  a  full-ftop ; 
whereas,  it  is  evidently  an  incomplete  member 
of  a  fentence,  as  would  appear  if  it  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  fubfequent  one,  which 
belongs  to  it,  without  the  reader's  being  in- 
terrupted  by   the   congregation.     But  that   in- 
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terruption  ought  to  make  no  change  in  the 
proper  manner  of  delivering  it,  which  fhould 
be  in  a  fuftained  note,  and  which  the  reader 
would  ufe,  were  he  to  continue  it  without  fuch 
interruption.  c  Almighty'  and  mod  merciful 
Father'  we  have  erred  and  ftrayed  from  thy 
ways'  like  loft  {beep""  Thefe  two  laft  words 
are  often  run  into  one  another,  and  pronounced 
as  if  they  were  but  one ;  inftead  of,  c  like  loft 
iheep,'  it  is  read,  <  like  lofsfheep.'  c  We  have 
followed  too  mucNh  the  devices  and  defires  of 
our  own  hearts/  Here,  by  laying  the  ftrefs 
on  the  word,  muchy  there  is  no  more  implied, 
but  that  we  have  given  way  to  our  inclinations 
more  than  we  fhould  do;  and  that  may  admit 
of  being  interpreted,  but  m  a  fmall  degree. 
But  when  it  is  repeated  thus — c  We  have  fol- 
lowed too  much'  the  devices  and  defires  of  our 
own  hearts'  it  implies,  in  a  great  degree,  there 
are  no  boundaries  fixed  to  our  wanderings ;  and 
not  only  (o,  but  the  tone  of  voice  accompany- 
ing that  emphafis,  includes  at  the  fame  time 
felf  condemnation,  and  contrition.  c  We  have 
followed  too  much'  the  devices  and  defires  of 
our  own  hearts.  We  have  offended  againft  thy 
holy  laws.  We  have  left  undovne  thofe  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  doxne ;  and  we  have 
doNne  thofe  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have; 
dovne.'  In  which  way  of  reading,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word,  done%  four  times  in  fo  fhort  a 
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fpace,  and  in  the  fame  tone,  is  at  once  difa- 
greeable  to  the  ear,  and  obfcnres  the  meaning. 
But  in  the  right  way  of  reading  it — c  We  have 
left  uNndone'  thofe  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  doNne"  and  we  have  doNne  thofe  things' 
which  we  ought  noNt  to  have  done'"'  The  two 
emphafes  placed  on  the  two  negatives,  make 
the  word,  done,  with  which  they  are  connected, 
pafs  unnoticed  by  the  ear;  and  the  different 
notes  of  voice,  ufed  to  the  fame  worti,  twice 
repeated  with  emphafis,  give  at  once  an  agree- 
able variety  to  the  ear,  and  enforce  the  mean- 
ing to  the  understanding.  Which  is  no  more 
than  this ;  c  We  have  left  undone7  what  we 
ought  to  have  doNne ;  and  we  have  done"  what 
we  ought  noNt  to  have  done.  And  there  is  no 
health  iNn  us/  In  this  way  the  ftrefs  is  impro- 
perly laid  upon,  /#,  and  the  important  word, 
healthy  is  pafled  over  unmarked.  It  fhould  be 
read — c  and  there  is  no  health  in  us.— -But 
thou  O  Lord  have  mercy  upoNn  us  miferable 
offenders.  In  this  way  of  running  the  words 
of  the  invocation  into  one  another,  all  reve- 
rence to  the  Deity  is  loft — c  But  thou  O 
Lord  /  Whereas,  by  interjecting  a  fmall  paufe 
before  the  immediate  addrefs  to  him  by  name, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lowering  the  voice,  in 
token  of  refpecl,  the  manner  would  be  fuch,  as 
alone  can  become  a  creature,  addreffing  his 
Creator.      c  But  thou'  O   L5rd'    have    mercy 
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upo\i  us'  miferable  offenders''"  In  thefe  words-, 
here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places  where  they 
are  repeated,  it  is  ufual  to  lay  the  emphafis  on 
the  infignificant  word,  upon,  inftead  of  the  im- 
portant one,  mercy  j  by  faying, — c  have  mercy 
upoNn  us' — inftead  of  c  have  meVcy  upon  us' 
miferable  offenders/ — c  Spare  thou  them  O 
God  which  confefs  their  faults/  In  the  firft 
part  of  the  fentence,  the  words,  then  them, 
when  run  too  clofely  together,  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  ear.  c  Spare  thou  them' — which  may 
be  avoided  by  a  fmall  feparation  of  thofe  words  ; 
as,  c  Spare  thou'  theW  O  God'  which  confcYs 
their  faults. — Reflore  thou  them  that  are  pe- 
nitent.' Here  is  a  repetition  of  the  fame  words, 
thou  them,  which  has  flill  a  worfe  effecl  on  the 
ear,  and  is  to  be  remedied  in  the  fame  way. 
*  Reftore  thou'  thevm  that  are  penitent.  Ac- 
cording to  thy  promifes'  declared  unto  man- 
kind in  Chrift  Jefu  our  Lord'"  And  grant  O 
moft  merciful  Father  for  his  fake' — Here  we 
have  another  initance  of  the  want  of  refpedt  to 
the  Deity,  by  not  making  the  proper  paufe  be- 
fore the  immediate  addrefs  to  him  j  and  indeed 
the  fame  may  be  obferved  throughout  the  whole 
fervice.  It  mould  be  read  thus :  And  grant' 
O  moil  meVciful  Father'  for  hiNs  fake'  that  we 
may  hereafter'  live  a  gc\ily',  righteous'  and 
■sober  life"  to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name, 
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In  reading  the  Abfolution,  it  is  ufual  to  be- 
gin it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  tone  of  voice, 
as  if  it  were  a  prayer  addreffcd  to  the  Almighty 
inftead  of  fpeaking  of  him,  and  delivering  a 
commitTion  in  his  name,  As  thus — c  Almighty- 
God  !  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeius  Chirft'— 
inftead  of  the  authoritative  tone  of  one  fpeak- 
ing in  his  name,  and  who  has  received  power 
and  commandment  from  him,  to  declare  his  gra- 
cious pleafure  to  his  people.  The  words,  as 
they  ftand,  have  indeed  the  fame  air,  as  feveral 
prayers  beginning  in  the  fame  manner:  which 
probably  has  betrayed  moll  into  the  fame  mode 
of  delivering  them.  But  whoever  will  fuppofe 
them  to  be  preceded  by  the  article,  the,  which 
is  underftood,  as  thus  —  The  Almighty  God, 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  &c.  will 
immediately  fee  the  neceflity  of  ufing  a  tone 
very  different  from  that  of  Application  ,•  and 
will  eafily  bring  himftlf  to  the  ufe  of  it. — 
*  Who  defireth  not  the  death  of  a  fivnner,  but 
rather  that  he  may  turNn  from  his  wickednefe 
and  live.'  Here  the  emphafis  on  the  words, 
firmer  >  in  the  firft  part,  and,  turn  from  his 
wickednefs,  in  the  latter,  obfeure  the  main  pur- 
port of  the  fentence ;  which  is,  The  Almighty 
takes  no  pleafure  in  feeing  a  finner  perifh  ever- 
laftingly  (which  is  implied  in  the  death  of  a  /in- 
ner), but  willies  rather,  by  a  courfe  of  peni- 
tence and  reformation,   he  may  receive  eternal 
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life;  which  is  implied  in  the  woid,  I've.  How 
iirongly  marked  therefore  fhould  words  be  of 
iuch  powerful  impoit !  £  And  hath  given  power 
and  commandment  to  his  minifters,  to  declare 
and  pronounce  to  his  people  being  penitent' — ! 
The  words,  by  being  thus  huddled  together, 
lofe   much  of  their  and  clearnefs.     But 

read  in  the  following  way— And  hath  given 
po\ver'  and  commandment  to  his  miniflers"  to 
'.at'  and  prcnuiince  to  his  people' — the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  each  member  of  the  fentence, 
and  their  reference  to  each  other,  are  ditlinclly 
pointed  out.  He  hath  given  to  his  mi  n  "liters 
commandment'  to  declare"  and  power  to  pro- 
nounce' the  ahfolution  of  fins — upon  a  certain 
condition.  Ought  not  the  condition  then,  to 
be  particularly  marked  and  enforced,  inftead 
of  being  flurred  over  as  it  ufually  is  ?  c  to  de- 
clare and  pronounce  to  his  people  being  peni- 
tent the  abfolution.  &c.'  fhould  it  not  have  the 
folemnity  of  a  pauie,  both  before  and  after  it, 
•accompanied  by  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  to  give 
it  its  due  weight?  As  thus — to  declare,  and 
pronounce  to  his  people'  being  penitent'  the 
cbiblution'  and  remiflion  of  their  fins.—'  He 
pardoneth  and  abfolveth  all  them  that  truly 
repent,  &c.'  Here  the  obfervation  formerly 
made,  recurs,  of  the  flight  manner  in  which  the 
Almighty  is  often  mentioned1,'  and  which  mud 
be  much  more  ftriking  on  this  occafion,  where 

his 
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his  minifter  is  commanded  in  his  name,  to  de- 
clare his  pleafure  to  his  people,  upon  fo  im- 
portant an  article.  Surely  this  cannot  be  done 
with  too  much  folemnity,  and  may  be  effe&ed 
by  dwelling  with  a  tone  of  reverential  awe,  on 
the  relative  which  (lands  for  his  name,  followed 
by  a  fuitable  paufe  j  thus — Fie'7  pardoneth  and 
abfolveth  all  them  that  truly  repenY  and  un- 
feignedly  believe  his  holy  Gofpel. — c  Where- 
fore let  us  befeech  him  to  grant  us  true  repent- 
ance, &c.'  In  this,  as  in  all  other  places, 
where  there  is  a  particular  addrefs  to  the  con- 
gregation, it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it  were 
brought  more  home  to  them,  by  force  of  em- 
phafis  on  the  proper  word  j — as  thus — Where- 
fore let  us  befeech  him  to  grant  uY  true  re- 
pentance— that  is,  let  us  all  who  are  here  af- 
fembled,  unite  to  befeech  him  that  we  may  be 
made  fit  partakers  of  this  covenant  ±  the  co- 
venant juft  before  publifhed  to  all  Chriftians* 
From  which,  each  paftor  takes  occafion  to  ex- 
hort his  own  particular  flock,  earneftly  to  pray 
to  God,  that  they  may  partake  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  faults  ufually  com- 
mitted in  reading  the  Abfolution.  Others,  of 
fmaller  note,  I  (hall  not  expatiate  on,  but  leave 
them  to  each  one's  obfervation,  by  reading  the 
whole  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right 
manner. 

*  Almighty 
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c  Almighty  God'  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Je- 
fus  Chrift'  who  defircth  not  the  deaNth  of  a  Tin- 
ner' but  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wick- 
cd-hefs'  and  hVe"  and  hath  given  po\ver'  and 
commandment  to  his  rninifters'  to  declaVe  and 
pronounce  to  his  people7  being  peNnitent'  the 
abfolution  and  remifilon  of  their  fins7'  He/y 
pardoneth  and  abfolveth  all  them  that  truly 
repenY  and  unftignedly  believe  his  holy 
^ofpel'"  Wherefore  ]i:t  us  beseech  him'  to  grant 
nV  true  repentance'  and  his  holy  fpirit"  that 
thofc  things  may  pleafe  him'  which  we  do  at 
this  prcYcni'  and  that  tlie  resNt  of  our  life  here- 
a  fler'  may  be  pure  and  holy"  fo  that  at  the  lasV 
we  may  come  to  his  eteVnal  joy'  through  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord"" 

I  now  come  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  Nothing 
can  fhew  the  corrupt  (late  of  the  art  of  reading, 
or  the  power  of  bad  habit,  in  a  (Ironger  light, 
than  the  manner,  in  which  that  fhort  and  fimple 
prayer,  is  generally  delivered.  In  the  firft 
words  of  it,  *  Our  Father  which  art  in  Hea- 
ven'— that  falfe  emphafis  on  the  word,  arty 
has  almoft  univerfally  prevailed.  This  ftrong 
ftrefs  upon  the  affirmative,  art,  looks  as  if  there 
might  be  a  doubt,  whether  the  refidence  of 
God' were  in  Heaven.,  or  not;  and  the  impro- 
priety of  the  emphafis  will  immediately  .appear, 
upon  changing   the    word   we    are   accuflomed 

to,    , 
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to,  to  another  of  the    fame  import.       For   in- 
stance, fhould   any  one   inftead  of  faying— Our 
Father  who  Tended  in  Hea\en — read — Our  Fa- 
ther who  resided  in  Heaven,  the  abfurdity  would 
be  glaring.     The  other  confequently  fhould  be 
read   in   the  fame  way — l  Our  Father'  which  art 
in  Hea\en'— with  the  emphafis  upon  Heaven, 
and  the  voice  fomewhat  raifed.     I  have  known 
a  few  who  have  feen  this  miftake,  and  to   avoid 
ir,    have    run   into    another    errour,    as    thus — 
•  Our  Father  whichart  in  Heaven/    making  the 
two  words,  which  and  art ,   appear  but  as  one, 
by    too    precipitate    an    utterance — whichart  — 
They  fhould  be  pronounced  diftindly,  but  with- 
out any  ftrefs  ;  and  this  will  be    accomplifhed, 
in  fpite  of  habit,   by  frequent  trials,    if  care  be 
taken  to  referve  the  emphafis  for  the  word  Flea- 
ven,   as  thus — f  Our  Father'  which  art  in  Hea- 
ven'   hallowed    be    thy    name'-*  Thy    king- 
dom come,    thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is 
in  Heaven.' — By  running  the  words  and  mem- 
bers of  the  fentence  thus  into  each  other,  the  im- 
portance of  the  fentiments,  and  the  relation  which 
one  member  of  the  fentence  bears  to  the  other, 
are  loft.  The  frrfb,  expreffes  a  wifh  for  the  coming 
of  the  promifed  kingdom  of  Chrifl  ;   the  other,  a 
defire  of  the  co»fequcnces  to  be  expected  from 
the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  that  the  will  of 
God  may  be  done  on  Earth,   as  it  is  in  Heaven; 
which  we  are  told  will  be  the  cafe.,  when  Chrift 

begins 
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begins  his  reign.  The  meaning  of  the  firft,  is 
the  fame  as  if  ic  were  written — May  thy  king- 
dom  come;  but  the  word,  may,  being  under- 
ftood,  its  place  mould  be  fupplied  by  a  fmall 
paufe  before  the  word,  come, — <  thy  kingdom' 
come  '  and  after  a  due  paufe,  to  let  fo  folemn 
a  wifh  make  its  proper  impreffion,  the  reafon 
of  this  wifh,  that  is,  in  order  that  the  will  pf 
God  may  be  done  on  Earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven, 
mould  be  diftinctly  pointed  out,  by  a  fmall 
paufe  before  the  words,  on  Earthy  and,  in  Hea- 
veh)  as  thus — l  Thy  kingdom'  come"  thy  will' 
be  done'  on  Earth'  as  it  iV  in  Heaven' — with 
the  emphafis  on  the  word,  be,  and  a  paufe  be- 
fore it,  to  correfpond  with  the  paufe  and  em- 
phafis, before,  and  on,  the  word,  come ,  a$ 
there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  both,  may,  being 
here  underftood,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ;  c  may 
thy  kingdom  come"  may  thy  will  be  done"* 
and  upon  the  abfence  of  that  optative,  the  em- 
phafis, in  order  to  fupply  its  place,  mould  be 
transferred  to  the  auxiliary,  be,  as  it  is  in  all 
other  cafes.  By  reading  it  in  the  ufual  way, 
milled  probably  by  falfe  pointing,  they  make 
thefe  two,  detached  fentences,  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  '  Whereas  in  the  other 
way,  the  latter  is  a  confequence  of,  and  clofely 
connected  with,  the  former.  l  Thy  kingdom' 
come"  thy  will'  be  done'  op  eaVth/  as  it  iV  in 
HeaVen'-r-.-md  from  this   reading  only  can  the 

true 
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true  meaning  of  the  paffage  be  difclofed. — c  Give 
us  this  davy  our  daily  bread* — Here  the  emphafis 
on  the  word,  dayy   is  unfortunately  placed,  both 
with  regard  to  found  and  fenfe.    The  ear  is  hurt, 
by  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  fame  found, 
in  the  word  daily — c  Give  us  this  davy  our  daily 
bread* — And  the  true  meaning  is  not  conveyed ; 
for  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  prayer  to  be  daily 
ufed,  and  a  petition  to  be  daily  preferred,  com- 
pofed  for  our  ufe  by  him,  who  bade  us  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow ;  wherefore  it  Should 
be  thus  pronounced — '  Give  us  thiY  day''  our 
daily  breaYT' — f  And  forgive  us  our  trefpatfes, 
as  we  forgive  them,  that  trefpafs  againft  us.' — 
There  are  fo  many  faults  committed,    in   this 
manner  of  reading  the  fentence,   that  to  enter 
into  a  minute  examination  of  them,  would  take 
up  too  much  time  unnecefTarily  ;  as  I  appre- 
hend that  the  bare  reading  of  it  in   the  right 
manner,  will  carry  conviction  with  it,  and  needs 
no   other    comment.      c  And  forgive  uV   our 
trefpafTes'   aNs    we'  forgive  theNm'  who  trefpafa 
againft  uV     I  muft  here,   however,   (hew  the 
neceflity   there   is,  for  laying  a  fhong  emphafis 
on   the   little  word,   as,  which  is  always  flurred 
over 4  bccaufe   that  particle,    implies  the  very 
condition  on  which  we  expert  forgivenefs  our- 
fclves,   that  is,  in  like  manner   as  we  grant  ic 
to  others.     There  is   another  fault  committed 
by  forne,    in  removing  the  accent  from  the  laft 

3  fy  liable 
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fy liable  of  the  word,  forgave,  to  the  firft  ;  as, 
*  Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  foVgive 
us  our  trefpaffes,  &c/  by  which  they  feem  to 
make  an  oppofition  between  the  words,  give 
and  forgive,  where  there  is  nor.e  intended; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  and 
puerile. — c  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.' — It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
for  obvious  reafons,  that  the  ftrong  emphafis 
on  the  word,  lead,  were  transferred  to  the  word, 
temptation  ;  inftead  of  faying,  c  and  lead  us  not 
into  temptation' — that  it  were  read — *  and  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil — c  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever/ — In  this  way 
of  reading,  the  fine  clofe  of  this  admirable 
prayer,  is"  changed  in  its  movement,  from  the 
iblemn  and  majeftic,  to  a  comic  and  cantering 
pace.  *  For  thine  is'  the  kingdom'  and  the 
power'  and  the  glory'  for  ever'  and  ever.'  The 
meafure  in  this  way,  to  fpeak  in  the  profodial 
language,  becomes  purely  amphibrachic,  ufed 
only  in  comic  poems  and  ballads ;  whereas  by 
making  a  paufe  after  the  word,  thine,  and  fe- 
parating  the  other  members  of  the  fentence, 
the  movement  becomes  chiefly  anapsftic,  full 
of  force  and  dignity. — f  For  thine'  is  the  king- 
dom" and  the  power"  and  the  glory"  for  ever' 
and  ever.' 

Khali 
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I  fhall  now  read  the  whole  in  the  propofed 
manner. 

<  Our  Father'  which  art  in  KeaVen7  hallowed 
be  thy  name-: Thy  kingdom'  coYne/'  thy  will' 
be  done  on  eaYth'  as  it.  iY  in  Heaven -Give 
us  tins  day7  our  daily  brea\i7//  And  forgive  uV 
our  trefpaffes7  avs  we7  forgive  trTeni'  thai  tref- 
1  pafs  againft  uY/7  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion7 but  deliver  us  from  evil  zz  For  thine7  is  the 
kingdom77  and  the  power77  and  the  glory77  for 
ever7  and  ever—' 

c  O  Lord  open  thou  our  IPps' — In  this  way 
of  reading,  the  addrefs  to  God  feems  only  to 
be,  to  open  our  mouths,  which  furely  does  not 
require  his  intervention  j  but  when  tht  empha- 
fis  is  placed  right,  as  thus — c  O  Lord7  open 
thou  our  lips' — the  figurative  meaning  fruits 
forth,  which  is,  do  thou  infpire  us  with  a  true 
fpirit  of  devotion,  c  and  our  mouth  (hall  iliew 
forth  thy  praife. 

O  God7  make  fpeed  to  fave  us777 
O  Lord7  make  hade  to  help  us7"' 
c  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.' — To  give  a  due  folem- 
nity  to  this,  and  to  prepare  the  hearer's  atten- 
tion to  the  three  pet  Ions,  to  each  of  whom  glory 
is  to  be  attributed,  I  would  recommend  a  fmaU 
paufe,  before  the  naming  of  the  firft  perfon, 
and  a  longer  one  after  that,  and  the  ieconcl  ; 
as  thus — c  Glory  be'  to  the  Father"  and  to  the 

on 
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SoV  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft"'  As  it  was'  in 
the  beginning"  iV  now"  and  eVer  fha'll  be 
world  without  end7" 

Praife  ye'  the  Lord" 

The  Lord's  name  be  praifedzr* 

Thus  far  I  have  been  minute  in  my  observa- 
tions, becaufe  it  will  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
commenting  upon  fimilar  faults,  when  they 
occur  in  the  reft  of  the  fervice;  and  as  thofe 
which  are  moft  generally  committed  through- 
out, have  been  laid  open  in  the  courfe  of  this 
difcuffion,  I  (ball  content  myfelf  hereafter,  with 
reading  and  marking  the  remainder  of  the  ufual 
fervice,  in  a  proper  way  ;  and  fhall  refer ve  my 
comments  only  for  fuch  pafTages,  as  are  moil 
difficult,  or  in  which  the  moft  glaring  faults 
are  committed.  For  a  difcuffion  throughout 
equally  minute,  would  run  thefe  difcourfes  to 
an  unreafonable  length. 

c  O  come7  let  us  fiNng  unto  the  Lord"  let 
us  heartily  rejoice^  in  the  ftren'gth  of  our  fal- 
vaticn"7 

Let  us  come  before  his  prefence  with  thankf- 
giVing"  and  fhew  ourfelves  giaNd  in  him'  with 
psalms'" 

For  the  Lord'  is  a  great  GoM"  and  a  great 
Kfng'  above  all  Gods"7 

In  hPs  .hand' are  ail  the  corners  of  the  earth" 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  hills'  is  hiNs  alfo'" 

The 
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The  sea  is  hiV  and  he  made  it'  and  hfs  hands 
prepared  the  dry  land"' 

(J  come'  let  us  worfhip  and  fall  doNwn"  and 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker'" 

For  He'  is  the  Lord  our  God"  and  we'  are 
the  people  of  hPs  pafture'  and  the  fheep  of  hPs 
hand'" 

To-day'  if  you  will  hear  his  voice'  harden 
not  your  hearts'  as  in  the  provocation'  in  the 
day  of  temptation  in  the  wildernefs" 

When  your  fathers  tem^pted  me'  proved  me' 
and  saw  my  works'" 

Forty  years  long'  was  I  grieved  with  this  ge- 
neration" and  faid'  it  is  a  people  that  do  erV 
in  their  hearts'  for  they  have  not  known  my 
ways" 

Unto  whom  I  fware  in  my  wrath'  that  they 
lhoulM  not  enter  into  my  reft'" 

Glory  be'  to  the  Father"  and  to  the  SoV 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft" 

As  it  waV  in  the  beginning"  isN  now"  and 
ever  fha'll  be'  world  without  end'"  Amen"" 

Next  follows  the  Te  Deum. 

We  praife  thee'  O  God"  we  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the  Lord"' 

All  the  ea\  th'  doth  worfhip  thee'  the  Father 
everlasting'" 

To  thee'  all  angels  cry  aloud"  the  heaVens' 
and  all  the  powers  therein'" 

l  To 
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To  thee'  Cherubin  and  Seraphin  continually 

do  cry' 

H51y"  Holy"  Holy'  Lord  God  of    Sabaoth"' 
Heaven'  and  earth'  are   full  of  the  majefty 

of  thy  glory '" 

The  glorious  company  of  the  apoxftles'  praife 

thee" 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  pro'phets'  praife 

thee" 

The  noble  army  of  martyrs'  praife  thee"' 
The   holy  Church'   thro'out   all   the  wor^ld' 

doth  acknowledge  thee 

The  Father'  of  an  iNn finite  majefty  ! 
Thine  honourable'  true'  and  only  Son" 
Alfo  the  Holy  Ghoft'  the  co  mforter"' 
Thou  art  the  Kin  g  of  Glory'  O  Chrift"' 
Thou  art  the  everlavfting  Son  of  the  Father'" 
When  thou    tookeft   upon    thee    to   deliVer 

man'  thou  didft  not  abhor  the  virgin's  womb"' 
When  thou  hadft  overco'me  the  fharpnefs  of 

deaW  thou  didft  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 

to  all  believers'" 

Thou  fitted  at  the  right  hand  of  GoM'  in  the 

glory  of  the  Father"' 

We  believe'  that  thou  (halt  co'me  to  be  our 

judge" 

We  therefore  pray  thee'  he'lp  thy  fervants' 

whom  thou  haft  redeemed'  with  thy  previous* 

blood" 

Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  thy  faints' 

m  glory  everlasting'" 

g  O  Lord? 
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O  Lord'  f ave  thy  people'  and  bleYs  thine  he- 
ritage" 

GoVern  them'  and  lift  them  uvp  for  ever'" 

Day  by  day'  we  mavgnify  thee" 

And  we  worfhip  thy  name  eVer'  world  with- 
out end"' 

Vouchfafe'  O  Lord'  to  keep  us  thi^s  day  with- 
out fin'" 

O  Lord'  have  meVcy  upon  us"  have  merVy 
upon  us"7 

O  Lord'  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us'  as 
our  truvft  is  in  thee'" 

O  Lord'  in  thee  have  1  trufted'  let  me  neVer 
be  confounded— 

O  be  joNyful  in  the  Lord'  all  ye  lan'ds"  ferve 
the  Lord  with  glaNdnefs'  and  come  before  his 
prefence'  with  a  foNng"' 

Be  ye  lure'  that  the  Lord'  He  is  GoM"  it  is 
He  that  hath  made  us'  and  not  we'  ourfeNlves" 
we  are  hiNs  people'  and  the  fheep  of  his  pa- 
(lure'" 

O  go  your  way  into  his  gates7  with  thankf- 
giVing"  and  into  his  courts'  with  praife"  be 
than'kful  unto  him'  and  fpeak  goo'd  of  his 
name" 

For  the  Lord'  is  gracious"  his  mercy'  is  ever- 
lafting"  and  his  truth'  endureth  from  genera- 
tion to  generations 
Glory  be,   &c.' 

12  It 
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It  is  not  part  of  my  province,  to  defcant 
upon  the  propriety  of  appointing  thefe  hymns 
to  be  read,  as  part  of  the  church  fervice  ■> 
though,  finely,  they  feem  much  better  calcu- 
Jated  for  finging.  But  fince  it  is  a  neceffary 
part  of  the  fervice,  nothing  can  be  more  ab* 
furd,  than  delivering  them  in  the  ufual  cold 
monotonous  manner.  What  can  be  more  in- 
congruous to  the  matter,,  than  fuch  a  mode  of 
uttering  the  following  verfe — 

*■  O  come  let  us  fing  unto  the  Lord,  let  us 
heartily  rejoice  irr  the  ftrength  of  our  falvation' 
— Or  this, 

c  O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  all  ye  lands,  ferve 
the  Lord  with  gladnefs,  and  come  before  his 
pre  fence  with  a  fong.' 

Surely  hymns,  fuch  as  thefe,  ought  to  be 
delivered  in  tones  of  that  enthufiaftic  ardour, 
which  naturally  refult  from  a  heart  filled  with 
admiration,  love,  and  gratitude,  towards  ita 
great  Creator  and  Benefactor. 

After  thefe  follows  the  Creed. 

<  I  believe  in  Go\T  the  Father  Almighty' 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth"  and  in  Jefus  ChrTnV" 
his  only  Son7"  our  Lord"'  Who  was  conceived' 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft"  born'  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry" fu^ffered'  under  Pontius  Pilate"  was  cru- 
cified' deavd'  and  buYied"'  he  defcended  into 
heNll"  the  third  day  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead'' 
he  a'feended  into  heaven"  and   fitteth   on  the 

right 
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right  hand  of  GocT  the  Father  Almighty"  from 
thence7  he  fhall  come  to  juvdge'  the  quicNk  and 
the  dea\r  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoft"  the 
holy  catholic  church"  the  communion  of  saints" 
the  forgivvenefs  of  fins"  the  refurre'clion  of  the 
body"  and  the  life  everlaNfting/ 

This  Creed  will  admit  of  little  change  in  the 
notes  of  the  voice.  It  ought  to  be  pronounced 
with  diftinctnefs  and  folemnity ;  to  which  no- 
thing will  contribute  fo  much,  as  a  due  obfer- 
vation  of  the  paufes,  in  the  fentences,  and  their 
feveral  members.  There  is  one  wrong  empha- 
fis  conftantly  ufed  here,  which  gives  a  falfe 
meaning  to  the  paflage,  where  in  is  faid — 
*  the  third  day  he  role  agaiNn  from  the  dead/ 
Now,  rifing  again,  certainly  means  riling  twice. 
As  when  we  fay  of  a  man,  he  was  thrown  on 
the  ground,  and  rife  again  ;  he  was  thrown  a 
fecond  time,  and  rofe  again.  In  the  firft  in- 
ilance,  the  word  again  is  redundant,  and  is  a 
mere  mode  of  fpeech.  In  the  fecond  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  and  has  its  true  meaning.  That  fen- 
tence  ought  therefore  to  be  read  thus — c  The 
third  day,  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead.* 

c  The  Lord'  be  with  you/ 

Here  the  emphafis  ought  to  be  on  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  be,  as,  may,  the  fign  of  the  opta- 
tive, is  omitted,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
cafe.  This  adds  to  the  folemnity  of  the  wifh. 
Whereas,  in  the  common  way  of  repeating  it, 
l  3  «  The 
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c  The  Lord  be  with  you/  it  is  exactly  the  fame 
as  the  common  mode  of  expreilion,  in  bidding 
farewell. 

<  And  with  thy  fpiVit. 

Let  us  pray"' 
Lord'  have  mexrcy  upon  us" 

ChrTlV  have  meVcy  upon  us' 
Lord'  have  meVcy  upon  uses 
Our  Father,  &x.  as  before. 
O  Lord'  fliew  thy  meVcy  upon  us" 

And  grant  us  thy  falvation'" 
(J  Lord'  fave  the  Kftig" 

And  mercifully  hear  us'  when  we  call  upon 
thee. 

Endue  thy  mrnifters'  with  righteoufnefs" 
And  make  thy  chofen  people' joyful'" 
O  Lord'  lave  thy  people" 

And  bleYs  thine  inheritance'" 
Give  peace  in  our  time/  O  Lord" 

Becaufe  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth 
for  us'  but  only  th5u'  O  God"' 

O  God'  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us" 
And  take  not  thy  holy  fpirit  from  us  — 
O"  God'  who  art  the  author  of  peace'  and 
lover  of  coNncord '  in  knowledge  of  whom' 
ftandeth  our  eteVnal  life"  whofe  ieYvicc'  is  per- 
fect freedom"  defend  uV  thy  humble  fervants' 
in  ail  aflauks  of  our  Enemies"  that  we'  finely 

trull  ing 
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trufting  in  thvy  defence'  may  not  fear  the  power 
of  aNny  adverfaries'  thro*  the  might  of  Jefus 
Chrift'  our  Lord  — 

O  Lord'  our  heavenly  Father'  almighty  and 
everlafling  God"  who  haft  safely  brought  us  to 
the  begPnning  of  this  day"  defend  us  ixn  the 
fame  with  thy  mighty  power"  and  grant  that 
thivs  day'  we  fall  into  no  fiV  neither  run  into 
any  kind  of  danger"  but  that  all  our  doings' 
may  be  ordered  by  thvy  governance'  to  do  al- 
ways thaxt  is  righteous  in  trf  y  fight7  thro*  Jefus 
ChriltN  our  Lordm 

O  Lord'  our  heaVenly  Father'  high  and 
mighty'  King  of  kings'  Lord  of  lords'  the  only 
Ruler  of  princes'  who  doll  from  thy  throne  be- 
hold all  the  dwellers  upon  earth"  mod  heartily 
we  befeech  thee'  with  thy  favour  to  behold'  our 
moil  gracious  fovereign  Lord'  King  George" 
and  fo  replenifh  him  with  the  grace  of  thy  holy 
fpirit'  that  he  may  alway  incline  to  thy  m\Y 
and  walk  in  thy  way'"  Endue  him  ple'nteoufly' 
with  heaVenly  gifts"  grant  him  in  health  and 
wealth  lovng  to  live''  (lrenvgthen  him'  that  he 
may  vanquilh  and  overcome  all  his  enemies" 
and  finally'  after  thivs  life'  he  may  attain  ever- 
la'fling  joy  and  felicity'  thro'  Jefus  Chrift'  our 
Lord^: 

Almighty  God'  the  fountain  of  all  goodnefs' 

we  humbly  befeech  thee  to  blefs  our  gracious 

l  4  Queen 
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Queen  Charlotte'  his  Royal  Highnefs  George 
Prince  of  Wales'  and  all  the  Royal  family"' 
Endue  them  with  thy  holy  fpiVit"  enricxh  them 
with  thy  heaNvenly  grace"  proYper  them  with 
all  haxppinefs"  and  bring  them  to  thine  ever- 
laying  kingdom'  thro'  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord— 

Almighty'  and  everlasting  God'  who  alone 
worked  great  marvels"  fend  down  upon  our 
Bi (hops'  and  Curates'  and  all  congregations 
committed  to  their  charge'  the  healthful  fpirit 
of  thy  grace"  and  that  they  may  truly  pleafe 
thee'  pour  upon  them  the  continual  dew  of  thy 
blefling'"  Grant  this'  O  Lord'  for  the  ho'nour 
of  our  advocate  and  mediator'  Jefus  Chrift— 

Almighty  God'  who  haft  given  us  grace  at 
trns  time'  with  oNne  accord  to  make  our  com- 
mon fupplications  unto  thee"  and  doft  promife 
that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  thy  name'  thou  will  grant  their  requefts" 
fulfil  now'  O  Lord'  the  defires  and  petitions  of 
thy  fervants'  as  may  be  moft  expedient  for 
them'7  granting  us'  in  thiNs  world'  knowledge 
of  thy  truth"  and  in  the  world  to  co'me'  life 
everlastings 

The  grace'  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift"  and 
the  loVe'  of  God'7  and  the  feNl!owfhip'  of  the 
Holy  Glioft"  be  with  us  all  e  vermore's 

Upon 
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Upon    the    foregoing   prayers    I    (hall  only 
make    a    few  remarks.     In  that  for  the  King, 
the    following    paffage   is   often    thus    read.— 
(  Mod  heartily   we    befeech  thee   with  thy  fa- 
vour, to  behold  our  moil:   gracious    fovereign 
Lord    King  George' — By    which    falfe  paules 
the  paiTage  is  rendered   abfurd.     It  is   evident 
in  the  firlt  part  of  the  fentence,  that  the  words 
— c  with  thy  favour  to  behold* — fhould  be  kept 
together,    preceded  and    followed    by   a   fmall 
paufe — c  moil:    heartily    we  befeech   thee'   with 
thy  favour  to  behold'  our  mod  gracious  Sove- 
reign Lord  King  George' — in  which    way  of 
reading   the    lad    words,    without    any   paufe, 
*  Lord  King  George'  the  title  given  to  his  Ma- 
jeity  appears  ludicrous,  indead    of  the  proper 
and  folemn  one  given  to  him  by  interjecting  the 
due  paufe — c  our  mod  gracious  Sovereign  Lord' 
King  George/ 

In  pronouncing  the  benediction  in  the  ufual 
way,  as  thus — c  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  the  love  of  GoNd,  and  the  fellow- 
(hip  of  the  Holy  Ghod' — all  its  folemnity  and 
force  is  lod.  The  three  didincl  attributes,  re- 
ferred to  the  three  perfons  in  the  Godhead, 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  by  due  emphafes  and 
paufes.  «  The  grace'  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrid"  and  the  loW  of  God"  and  the  fexJlow- 
fnip'  of  the  Holy  Ghod"  be  wiNth  us  all'  ever- 
more.'    In  the  lad  part,   by  laying  the  drefs 

upon 
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mpon  the  unimportant  prepofition,  with,  the 
pious  and  ardent  wifh,  included  in  the  bene- 
diction, is  loll,  which  can  only  be  manifefted 
by  a  forcible  emphafis  on  the  words,  be,  and, 
ell,  c  be  with  es  all,  evermore'  — on,  be,  as 
exprefiive  of  the  wifh,  which  was  before  ex- 
plained ;  on,  all,  as  extending  the  benediction  to 
the  whole,  and  each  individual  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

1  (hall  now  proceed  to  fuch  parts  of  the  Even- 
ing Service,  as  are  not  contained  in  that  of  the 
morning. 

'  My  foul  doth  maNgnify  the  Lord'  and  my 
fpiric  hath  rejoiced'  in  God  my  Saviour" 

For  he  hath  regarded  the  loNwiinefs  of  his 
handmaiden'" 

For  behold  from  henceforth'  all  generations 
lhall  call  me  bleffed" 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  mt" 
and  Holy  is  his  name'" 

And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him' 
throughout  all  generations'" 

He  hath  (hewed  ftre'ngth  with  his  arm"  He 
hath  fcattcred  the  proud'  in  the  imagination  of 
their  hearts"' 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty'  from  their 
feat"  and  hath  exalted'  the  huVnble  and  meek"' 

He    hath    filled    the    hu'ngry'     with    goo\i 

things"   and   the    ricV    he    hath    fent  empty 

away'" 

HE' 
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He'  remembring  his   mercy7  hath  holpen  his 
fervant  Ifrael"  as  he  proNmifed  to  our  forefathers' 
Abraham  and  his  feed  for  ever  =d 
Glory  be,  &c. 

Lord'  now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in 
peace'  according  to  thy  worM" 

For'  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  falvation" 

Which  thou  haft  prepared  before  the  face  of 
all  people" 

To  be  a  light'  to  lighten  the  GeNnti!es"  and 
to  be  the  glory  of  thy  people  Piracl  — 

O  God'  from  whom  all  holy  desires'  all  good 
counfels'  and  all  juft  worvks  do  proceed"  give 
unto  thy  fervants'  thaNt  peace'  which  the  world 
can  novc  give"  that  both'  our  hearts  may  be  fet 
to  obey  thy  commandments'  and  alfo'  that  by 
theV  we'  being  defended  from  the  fear  of  our 
enemies'  may  pafs  our  time  in  reft  and  quiet- 
nefs'  thro*  the  merits  of  JeTus  Chnft'  our  Sa- 
viour— 

Lighten  our  darknefs  we  befeech  thee'  O 
Lord'  and  by  thy  great  mesrcy'  defend  us  from 
all  perils  and  dangers  of  thiNs  night'  for  the  love 
of  thy  only  Son'  our  Saviour'  JeTus  Chrifv'— 
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LECTURE      IV. 

'The  Litany. 

OGod  the  Father"  of  Heaven"  have  meVcy 
upon  us'  miferable  Tinners"' 
O  God  the  SoV  Redeemer  of  the  worlvd" 
have  meYcy  upon  us'  miferable  finners"' 

O  God  the  Holy  Ghoft"  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  SoV  have  mexrcy  upon  us' 
miferable  finners'" 

O  holy'  bleffed'  and  glorious  Trinity"  three. 
PeVfons'  and  oNne  GoM"  have  meVcy  upon  us' 
miferable  finners= 

Reme\iiber  not'  Lord'  our  offences'  nor  the 
offences  of  our  forefathers"  neither  take  thou 
vengeance  of  our  fins"'  Spare  us'  good  Lord" 
fpare  thy  people'  whom  thou  haft  redeemed  with 
thy  moil  previous  bloovd'  and  be  not  anNgry 
with  us  for  e'ver  ' 

Spare  irs'  good  Lord'" 
from  all  evil  and  mifchief"  from  fiV  from 
the  craYrs  and  affauks  cf  the  deVil"  from  thy 
wrath"  and  from  everlaMing  damnation7 
Good  Lord  dehVer  us"' 

From 
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From    all   blfndnefs  of   heart"  from  pride' 
vain-glory'  and  hypoYrify"  from  eNnvy'  hatred 
and  malice"  and  all  unchaYitablenefs' 
Good,  &c. 
From  lightning'  and  teVnpeft"  from  plague' 
pe^ftilence'  and  faNmine"  from  battle'  and  muV- 
der"  and  from  fuxdden  deaNth' 
Good,  &c. 
From  all  fediYion'  privy  confpiYacy'  and  re- 
bellion" from   all   falfe   doctrine'   heVefy'   and 
fchisYn"  from  hardnefs  of  heart'  and  conterrTpc 
of  thy  word  and  commandment' 
Good,  &c. 

By'  the  myftery  of  thy  holy  incarnation"  by' 
thy  holy  'nativity'  and  circumciYion"  by'  thy 
ba^ptifm'  facing7  and  temptation' 
Good,  &c. 

By  thine  aNgony  and  b!ooNdy  fweaY'  by  thy 
croYs  and  paNfiion"  by  thy  previous  dea'th  and 
buYial"  by  thy  glorious  refurrev&ion  and  af- 
ceNnfion/;  and  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft' 

Good,  &c. 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation"  in  all  time  of 
our  wealth"  in  the  hour  of  dearth"  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment' 

Good  Lord  deliVer  us=: 
rzrWe  finners'  do  beseech  thee   to  hear   us' 
O  Lord  G6d;/  and  that  it  may  pleafe  thee  to 

rule 
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rule  and  govern  thy  holy  ChuYch  univerfal'  in 
the  right  way'" 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us'  good  Lord'" 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  keep'  and 
ftrengthen'  in  the  true  wor (hipping  of  thee7  in 
rlghteoufnefs  and  holinefs  of  life'  thy  servant 
George'  our  mod  gracious  KPng  and  Gover- 
nor'" 

We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  rule  his  heart'  in 
thy  faith'  fear'  and  love"  and  that  he  may  ever- 
more have   affiance  in  thee'  and  ever  feek  thxy 
honour  and  glory" 
We,   &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  be  his  defender' 
and  keeper"  giving  him  the  vfclory  over  all  his 
enemies'" 

We,  &c. 
-    That  it   may  pleafe  thee'  to  bleYs  and  pre* 
feVve  our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte"  his  Royal 
Highnefs  George  Prince  of  Wales"  and  all  the 
Royal  family"'   ' 
We,  &c. 
That  it   may  pleafe   thee'  to  illuminate  all 
bifliops'  priefls'  and  deacons'  with  true  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  thy  word"  and  that 
both   by  their  preaching'  and  liVmg'  they  may 
fet  it  forth'  and  fhcw  it  accordingly'" 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  endue  the  Lords 

of 
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of  the  Council'  and  ill  the  nobwitv'  with  grace' 
wiYdom'  and  underftanding"' 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  blefs'  and  keep 
the  ma'giftrates"  giving  them  grace  to  execute 
ju'itice'  and  to  maintain  truth"' 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  blefs'  and  keep' 
all  thy  people"7 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  give  to  all  na- 
tions' unity'  peace'  and  concord"' 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee7  to  give  us  an  heart 
to  loVe'  and  drea\i  thee"  and  diligently  to  liNve 
after  thy  commandments"' 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  give  to  all  thy 
people  increafe  of  grace'  to  hear  meekly  thy 
word''    and  to  receive   it  with   pure  affection"- 
and  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  fpiVit"' 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  bring  into  the 
way  of  truth'  all  fuNch  as  have  eVred'  and  arc 
deceived'" 

We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  ftrenrgthen'  fucrr 
as   do   ftanM''  and   to    comfort'  -and   help  the 
weak-hearted"  and  to  raife  up'  them  that  fall" 
and  finally  to  beat  down  Satan  under  our  feet"' 
We,  &c. 

Thac 
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That  it  may  pkafe   thee'  to   fuccour'  help' 
and  comfort'  all  that  are  in  danger'  neceflky' 
and  tribulation'" 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  preferve  all  that 
traVel'  by  land'  or  by  water"  all  women  labour- 
ing of  child"  all  fivck  perfons'  and  young  chil- 
dren" and  to  fhew  thy  pity  upon  all  priYoners 
and  caNptives'" 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  defend'  and  pro- 
vide for'   the  fatherlefs  children'  and  wiNdows" 
and  all  that  are  deYolate'  and  oppre^ed"' 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pkafe  thee  to  have  meVcy  upon 
all  men'" 

Wey  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  forgTve  our  ene- 
mies' persecutors'   and   fianderers'  and  to  tuVn 
their  hearts" 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee'  to  g»Ve'  and  pre- 
ferve to  our  ufe'  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth' 
fo  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them'" 
We,  &c. 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee',  to  giVe  us  true  re- 
pentance"  to  forgive  us  all  our   fiNns'   negli- 
gences'  and  ignorances''  and  to  endue  us  with 
the  grace  of  thy  Holy   Spirit''  to   amenNd  our 
lives  according  to  thy  holy  werdss 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us'  good  Lord  — 

=  Sovn 
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— SoNn  of  God'  we  beseech  thee  to  h£ar  us"' 
O  La'mb  of  God'  that  takeft  awaNy  the  fiNns 
pf  the  world' 

Grant  us  thy  peace'" 
O  LaNmb  of  God'  that  takeft  away  the  fwis  of 
the  world' 

Have  meVcy  upon  us'" 

0  ChrTft'  hear  us'" 

Lord'  have  meVcy  upon  us" 
ChrTft'  have  meVcy  upon  us" 
Lord'  have  meVcy  upon  us  = 

1  fhall  now  make  a  few  obfervations  upon 
fome  pafTages  in  the  above  fervice. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Litany,  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  wrong  in  the  compofition,  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  fet  it  right  by  any  mode  of 
reading.  The  ufual  way  of  delivering  it — 
•  O  God  the  Father  of  Heaven' — certainly 
does  not  make  it  fenfe.  God  may  properly  be 
flyled  the  Creator  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  of 
Earth  ;  but  as  we  fhould  be  ftruck  with  the 
impropriety  of  calling  him  the  Father  of  Earth, 
cuftom  alone  could  prevent  our  perceiving, 
that  it  is  equally  abfurd,  to  ftyle  him  the  Fa- 
ther of  Heaven.  Befides,  there  is  evidently 
intended  here,  in  the  opening  of  the  Litany,  a 
diftinct  addrefs  to  each  of  the  Perfons  of  the 
Trinity;  not  only  by  their  different  appella- 
tions, but  by  fpecific  attributes  to  each.     Thus 

m  in 
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in  the  addrefs  to  God  the  Son,  he  is  peculiarly 
characlerifed  as  Redeemer  of  the  world.  In 
that  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as,  Proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  like  was  pro- 
bably intended  with  regard  to  the  addrefs  to 
God  the  Father,  at  the  opening,  by  the  words, 
1  of  Heaven,  as  confidering  that  to  be  peculiarly 
his  province,  as  that  of  the  Earth  more  imme- 
diately belonged  to  our  Redeemer.  If  this 
was  the  intention,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  have 
been,  of  the  writer,  it  is  fo  obfcured  by  the  ill 
choice  and  arrangement  of  the  words,  that  all 
the  world  have  miflaken  it.  Had  he  inferted 
the  word,  Ruler,  or  Creator,  the  fenfe  would 
then  have  been  plain,  and  the  compofition 
perfect;  as  thus — <0  God  the  Father!  Ruler 
of  Heaven,  &c. 

O  God  the  Son  I  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
&c. 

O  God  the  Holy  Ghoft  !  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c* 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  as  it  was  intended 
that  the  opening  of  the  Litany,  Should  be,  by 
a  diftincl  addrefs  to  each  of  the  three  Perfons 
of  the  Trinity,  this  intention  mould  have  been 
manifeftcd  in  the  firfl:  inftance  of  the  addrefs,  to 
the  firft  Perfon,  God  the  Father,  which  in  is 
not  at  all,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  always 
delivered — c  O  God  the  Father  of  Heaven' — 
for  this  is  not  God  the  Father,  confidered  as  one 

of 
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of  the  Perfons  of  the  Trinity,  that  is,  the  Fa- 
ther of  Jefus  Chrift,  or  God  the  Son  ;  but  ex- 
prefsly,  God  the  Father  of  Heaven ;  and  there- 
fore has  no  relation  to,  or  connexion  with,  the 
two  following  invocations,  to  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  only  way  to 
remedy  this  defect,  is,  by  making  a  paufe 
after — c  God  the  Father* — as  I  have  read  and 
marked  it — Thus — O  God  the  Father7  of  Hea- 
ven— That  is,  peculiarly  God  of  Heaven,  as 
we  ftyle  the  Son,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer* 
more  peculiarly  Lord  of  Earth.  This  may  at 
flrft  feem  uncouth  from  its  novelty,  but  the 
reafon  for  it  will  foon  appear,  and  its  propriety 
be  made  manifeft. 

In  that  part  of  the  Litany,  where  we  pray 
for  a  deliverance  from  all  kinds  of  evil,  there 
is  one  fault  that  conftantly  runs  through  the 
whole ;  which  is,  that  at  the  end  of  every  paf- 
fage  which  the  clergyman  utters,  he  makes  a 
full  ftcp  j  though  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  contains  a  complete  fenfe,  till  it  be 
joined  with  the  following  part,  fpoken  by  the 
clerk  and  congregation.  Thus,  in  the  firft 
paflage — c  From  all  evil  and  mifchief,  from 
fin,  from  the  crafts  and  aflaults  of  the  devil, 
from  thy  wrath,  and  from  everlafting  damna- 
tion'— It  is  evident  that  the  fentence  is  not 
clofed,  as  it  does  not  contain  a  fingle  verb ; 
nor  can  it  be  made  fenfe,  till  the  words— 
m  2  «  Good 
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i  Good  Lord  deliver  #j'-^-be  joined  to  it.  And 
the  fame  may  be  obferved  throughout  all  that 
part  of  the  Litany.  The  bed  way  to  get  rid 
of  this  bad  habit,  is,  that  the  clergyman  fhould 
throughout,  join  with  the  congregation  in  re- 
peating thofe  words — c  Good  Lord  deliver 
us' — and  then  he  will  of  courfe  fee  the  necef- 
fity,  of  not  giving  the  tone  of  a  foil  flop,  to 
the  preceding  part  of  the  fentence. 

It  is  ufual  when  that  part  of  the  Litany  is 
ended,  in  which  we  deprecate  evil,  to  run  on 
immediately,  and  in  the  fame  tone  of  voice,  to 
the  next  part,  in  which  we  pray  for  good.  But 
furely  there  ought  to  be  a  paufe  of  fome  dura- 
tion, to  mark  this  change;  and  the  tone 
fhould  be  lowered  to  that  of  one  who  fuppli- 
cates,  and  befeeches  the  grant  of  favours,  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled ;  as  is  manifefl  from 
the  very  firft  words  with  which  it  fets  out. — 
c  We  Jinners'  do  befeech  thee  to  hear  us'  O 
Lord  God,  &c. 

There  is  a  paiTage  in  that  part  of  the  Litany, 
often  improperly  read  thus — <  That  it  may 
pleafe  thee  to  defend  and  provide,  for  the  fa- 
therlefs  children  and  widows,  &c.' — in  which 
way  of  flopping,  for,  is  equally  affociated  to 
the  former  verb,  defend,  as  to  the  latter,  fro* 
vide ;  but  we  know  that,  defend  and  for,  can 
never  be  united,  as  defend  for,  is  not  Engiifh. 
We    fhould   therefore   read    it   thus — That    it 

may 
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may  pleafe    thee   to  defend,    and  provide   for, 
the  fatherlefs  children,  and  widows,  &c. 

I  ihall  not  detain  you  with  any  remarks  upon 
the  {lighter  faults  committed  in  this  part  of  the 
fervice,  but  proceed  to  the  reft. 

O  Lord'  deal  not  with  us  aYter  our  fwis" 
Neither  reward  us  aYter  our  iniquities  — 

O  God'  merciful  Father'  that  defpifeft  not 
the  fighing  of  a  contrite  heart'  nor  the  defire 
of  fuch  as  be  foYrowful"  mercifully  aflTft  our 
prayers'  that  we  make  before  thee  in  all  our 
troubles  and  adveYfities'  whenfoever  they  op- 
preYs  us"  and  gracioufly  hear  us  that  thofe 
evils'  which  the  craft  and  fubtlety'  of  the  deVil' 
or  maV  worketh  againft  us'  be  brought  to 
nought"  and  by  the  providence  of  thy  good- 
nefs  they  may  be  difpeYfed"  that  we'  thy  fer- 
vants'  being  hurt  by  no  perfections'  may  exver- 
more  give  tharTks  unto  thee7  in  thy  holy 
church'  through  Jefus  Chrlft'  our  Lord"' 

O  Lord'  arife"  help  us7  and  deliver  us'  for 
thy  name's  fake'" 

O  God'  we  have  heard  with  our  ears'  and 
our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us'  the  noble 
wor'ks  that  thou  didft  in  their  days'  and  in  the 
old  time  before  them'" 

O  Lord'  arife"  help  us'  and  deliver  us  for 
(nine  honour. 

m  3  From 
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•    From  our  e  nemies  defend  us7  O  ChrTft" 
Gracioufly  look  upon  our  affli&ions" 
PiWully  behold  the  forrows  of  our  hearts" 
MeVcifully  forgive  the  fins  of  thy  people" 
Favourably'  with  meVcy7  hear  our  prayers" 
0%Son  of  David'  have  meVcy  upon  us" 
__Both    noV  and  eVer7  vouchfafe  to  hear  us' 
O  ChrTft" 

Gracioufly  Jiear  us7  O    ChrTft"  gracioufly 
hear  us7  O  Lord  Chrift77' 
O  Lord7  let  thy  meVcy  be  fheNwed  upon  us' 
As  we  do  put  our  truNft  in  thee= 
Let  us  pray— 
We  humbly  befeech  thee7  O  Father'  meYci- 
fully  to  look  upon  our  infirmities"  and  for  the 
gloVy  of  thy  name7  tuVn  from  us  all  thofe  evils' 
that  we  mod   rPghteoufly    have  deferved"  and 
grant'  that  in  all  cur  troubles7  we  may  put  our 
whole  truft  and  confidence  in  thNy  mercy7  and 
evermore  feNrve  thee7  in  holinefs  and  purenefs 
of  living7  to  thy  honour  and  glory7  through  our 
only  Mediator  and  Advocate7  Jefus  Chrlft  our 
Lord— 

Prayers    and  Thanksgivings   upon  Jeveral 
Occafions. 

O    Almighty  God7  King  of  all  kings'  and 
Governour  of  all  things7'  whofe  power  no  crea- 

6  '   ture 
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ture  is  able  to  rrftft"  to  whom  it  belongeth 
juftly  to  pu'nifh  fanners7''  and  to  be  meVcifu]  to 
them  that  truly  repeNnt"  fave  and  deliver  uV 
we  humbly  beseech  thee'  from  the  hands  of 
our  enemies'"  Abate  their  pride'  afiuaNge  their 
maNlice'  and  confound  their  devTces"  that  we' 
being  armed  with  thvy  defence'  may  be  pre- 
ferved  evermore  from  all  perils7  to  glorify  thee' 
who  art  the  only  giver  of  all  victory'  thro*  the 
merits  of  thy  only  Son' Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord  — 

Mod:  gracious  Uod'  we  humbly  befeech  thee' 
as  for  this  kingdom  in  general'  lb  efpeNciaily 
for  the  high  court  of  Parliament'  under  our 
mod  religious  and  gracious  King  at  thi^s  time 
aflcmbled"  that  thou  wouldft  be  pleafed  to  di- 
revcY  and  proYper'  all  their  confutations'  to 
the  advancement  of  thy  glory'  the  good  of  thy 
Church'  the  fafety'  honour'  and  welfare  of  our 
Sovereign'  and  his  kingdoms"  that  all  things 
may  be  s5  ordered  and  fettled  by  their  endea- 
vours' upon  the  beNft'  and  sureft  foundations" 
that  peace  and  happinefs'  truth  and  juftice'  re- 
ligion and  piety'  may  be  eftaNblimed  among  us' 
for  all  generations'"  Thefe'  and  all  ovther  ne- 
cefTaries'  for  the'm'  for  uV  and  thy  whole 
church'  we  huNmbly  beg'  in  the  name  and  me- 
diation of  Jefus  Chrift'  our  mod  ble'fled  Lord 
and  Saviour n 

O  God7  the   Creator'  and  PrefeVver  of  all 

mankind'  we  humbly  befeech  thee'  for  all  forts 

m  4  and 
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and  conditions  of  men'  that  thou  wouklft  be 
pleafed  to  make  thy  ways  known  unto  them' 
thy  faving  health  unto  all  nations''  more  efpe- 
daily  we  pray  for  the  good  eftate  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church"  that  it  may  be  fo  guided  and  go- 
verned by  thNy  good  fpirit'  that  all  who  profefs 
and  call  themfelves  Chriftians'  may  be  led  into 
the  way  of  truth"  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity 
of  fpirit'  in  the  bon\i  joi  peace'  and  in  righ- 
teoufnefs  of  life'"  Finally'  we  commend  to  thy 
fatherly  goodnefs'  all  thofe'  who  are  avny  way' 
affli&ed  or  diftreiled'  in  mind'  body'  or  eftate'" 
That  it  may  pleafe  thee  to  co\rifort  and  relieve 
them'  according  to  their  feveral  necefiities" 
giving  them  patience  uvnder  their  fufferings' 
and  a  happy  iflue  out  of  all  their  afflictions'" 
And  this  we  beg  for  Jefus  Chrift  his  fake= 

O  God'  whofe  nature  and  property  is'  eVer 
to  have  meVcy'  and  to  forgave"  receive  our 
humble  petitions"  and  tho"  we  be  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  of  our  fins'  yet  let  the 
pitifulnefs  of  thy  great  mercy  loofe  us'  for  the 
honour  of  Jefus  Chrift'  our  mediator  and  advo- 
cate. 

Almighty  God'  Father  of  all  mercies'  we' 
thine  unworthy  fervants'  do  give  thee  mod 
,humble'  and  hearty  thanks'  for  all  thy  good- 
nefs' and  loving  kindnefs'  to  uV  and  to  all 
men"  We  blefs  thee'  for'  our  creation'  preser- 
vation' and    all  the   bleflings  of  this  life"  but 

abov'e 
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aboVe  ail'  for'  thine  ine'ftimable  love'  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift"  for'  the  means  of  grace'  and  for'  the 
hope  of  glory'"  And  we  befeech.  thee'  give  us 
that  due  fenfe  of  all  thy  mercies'  that  our  hearts 
may  be  unfeignedly  thankful"  and  that  we 
may  (hew  forth  thy  praife'  not  only  with  our 
liNps/  but  in  our  lives"  by  giving  uNp  ourfelves 
to  thy  fervice'  and  by  walking  before  thee  in 
holinefs  and  righteoufnefs  all  our  days"  thro* 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord'"  To  whom'  with  thee' 
and  the  Jioly  Ghoft'  be  all  hoNnour'  and  glory' 
world  without  end  — 

The    Communion. 

c  Almighty  God'  u\ito  whom  all  hearts  be 
open7  all  defires  known'  and  froYn  whom  no 
fecrets  are  hid"  clean fe  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  by  the  infpiration  of  thy  holy  fpirit"  that 
we  may  peVfeclly  love  thee'  and  woVthily  mag- 
nify thy  holy  name'  thro'  Chrift  our  Lord  — 

God  fpake  thefe  words'  and  faid"  1'  am  the 
Lord  thy  God"  thou  ihalt  have  none  o\her 
Gods  but  me"' 

Lord  have  meVcy  upon  us'  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  thivs  law'" 

Thou  lhalt  not  make  to  thyfelf  any  graven 
image'  nor  the  likenefs  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  abo've'  or  in  the  earth  beneath'  or  in 

the 
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the  waters  uNnder  the  earth'"  thou  fhalt  not  bovr 
dovvvn  to  them'  nor  woYfhip  them'7  for  V  the 
Lord  thy  God'  am  a  jealous  God'  and  vifit  the 
fins  of  the  fathers'  upon  the  children'  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me'  and  fhew  mercy  unto  thoufands  in  them 
that  loNve  me'  and  keep  my  commandments'" 
Lord,  &c. 

Thou  fhalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain"  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
bun  gui'ltlefs'  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain"' 
Lord,  &c. 

Remember'  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day"  fiNx  days  fhalt  thou  labour'  and  do  all  that 
thou  haft  to  do"  but  the  feVenth  day'  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God"'  In  iV  thou 
fhalt  do  no  manner  of  work"  thou'  and  thy 
fon'  and  thy  daughter"  thy  man-fervant'  and 
thy  maid-fervant"  thy  cattle'  and  the  ftranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates'"  For  in  fixx  days'  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth'  the  fea'  and  all 
that  in  them  is"  and  revfted  the  feventh  day" 
wherefore  the  Lord  blex{Ted  the  feventh  day' 
and  ha'llowed  it'" 
Lord,  &c. 

Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother7  that  thy 
days  may  be  lovng  in  the  land'  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee'" 
Lord,  &c. 

Thou  (halt  do  no  muVder"' 

Thou 
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Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery"7 

Thou  fhalt  not  fteal"' 

Thou  fhalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  againft  thy 
neighbour"' 

Thou  fhalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  ho\]fe" 
thou  fhalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife"  nor 
his  feVvant'  nor  his  maid7  nor  his  oV  nor  his 
afs'  nor  aNny  thing  that  is  his"' 

Lord  have  meVcy  upon  us'  and  write  all 
thefe  thy  laws  in  our  hearts  we  befeech  theeiz: 

Almighty  God'  whofe  kingdom'  is  ever- 
laying'  and  poNwer'  fnfinite"  have  meVcy  upoa 
the  whole  church"  and  fo  rule  the  heart  of  thy 
chofen  fervant'  George'  our  King  and  Gover- 
nor' that  He'  knowing  whofe  minifter  he  is' 
may'  above  all  things'  feek  thy  honour  and 
glory"'  And  that  we'  and  all  his  fubjects'  duly 
confidering  whofe  authority  he  hath'  may  faith- 
fully ferve'  honour'  and  humbly  obey  him'  ixn 
thee'  and  foV  thee'  according  to  thy  blefTed 
word  and  ordinance'  thro"  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord'"  Who'  with  thee'  and  the  Holy  Ghoft' 
liveth  and  reigneth  ever  o\ie  God'  world  with- 
out end^ 

J  believe  in  one  God'  the  Father  Almighty' 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth'  and  of  all  things 
v'lTible  and  iYivifible"  and  in  oxne  Lord'  Jefus 
Chrift"  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God"  begotten 
of  his  Father  before  all  worlds"  God  of  God' 

Light 
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Light  of  light'  vevry  God  of  very  God''  begot- 
ten' not  made''  being  of  oNne  fubftance  with  the 
Father'  by  whom  all  things  were  made'"  Who' 
for  us  men'  and  for  our  falvation'  came  down 
from  Heaven'  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft'  of  the  Virgin  Mary'  and  was  made  man'' 
and  was  crucified  alfo  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate"  He  fufFered'  and  was  buried' and  the 
third  day  he  role  again'  according  to  the  fcrip- 
tures'  and  afcended  into  Heaven"  and  fitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father"'  And  He  fhall 
come  agaiV  with  glory'  to  ju'dge  both  the 
quick  and  the  dead'7  whofe  kingdom  fhali  have 
no  end7"  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoft'  the 
Lord  and  giver  of  life"  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son"  who'  wPth  the  Father 
and  the  Sovn  together  is  worfhipped'  and  glo- 
rified" who  fpake  by  the  prophets'"  And  I  be- 
lieve one  Catholic  and  Apofto'lic  Church"  1 
acknowledge  oNne  baptifm  for  the  remiflion  of 
fins"  and  I  look  for  the  refurreNclion  of  the 
dea\i'  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  coVne.'zr 

In  the  prayer  for  the  King,  there  is  often  a 
falfe  emphafis  laid  in  the  following  fentence, 
thus — c  that  He  knowing  whofe  mPnifter  he 
is* — whereas  it  fhould  be — c  that  he'  knowing 
whofe  miniller  he  is' — that  is,  knowing  that  he 
js  the  minifter  of  the  Almighty,  God — And  the 
fame  emphafis  ihould  be  preferved  in  the  fub- 

fequent 
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fequent  part — <  and  that  wc,  and  all  his  Tub- 
zje&s,  duly  confidering  whdfe  authority  he  hath, 
&c/  for  the  fame  reafon. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  the  Creed  often  faultily 
delivered,  in  the  following  manner — c  Go\i  of 
Govd,  Light  of  light,  veNry  God  of  vexry  God' 
— In  which  mode  of  expreffion — c  GoNd  of 
GoM' — according  to  the  common  acceptation, 
it  would  imply  a  fuperiority  in  him  over  God ; 
as,  when  we  fay,  *  King  of  Kings  /  but,  by 
laying  the  ftrefs  on,  c  of*  as  c  God  oY  God' — 
the  true  meaning  is  pointed  out,  which  is, 
€  God  proceeding  froYn  God,  light  froYn  lighr, 
very  God  froVn  very  God/ 

I  fiiall  now  proceed  to  the  reft:  of  the  fervice 
of  the  Communion. 

*  Let  your  light  fo  fhine  before  men'  that 
they  may  fee  your  good  works'  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  Heavens 

Lay  not  up  for  yourfelves  treafures  upon 
earNth'  where  the  run:  and  moth  doth  corrupt' 
and  where  thieves  break  thro"  and  fteal"  but 
lay  up  for  yourfelves  treafures  in  Heavven 
where  neither  ru(t  nor  modi  doth  corrupt'  and 
where  thieves  do  novt  break  thro*  and  fteal=: 

Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do 
unto  you/  even  (6  do  unto  theW  for  this'  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets= 

Be 
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Be  merciful  after  thy  poVer"  if  thou  had 
muNch'  give  pleNnteoufly"  if  thou  haft  lPttle'  do 
thy  diligence  gladly  to  give  oNf  that  little"  for 
fo  gathered  thou  thyfelf  a  good  reward7  in  the 
day  of  neceffityzz: 

He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor'  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord"  and  look  what  he  layeth  out' 
and  it  fhall  be  paid  him  agaiNnz: 

Bie'ffed  be  the  man  that  provideth  for  the 
ITck  and  needy'  the  Lord  fhall  deliVer  him  in 
the  time  of  troubles 

Almighty  and  eVerliving  God'  who  by  thy 
holy  Apoftle  haft  taught  us  to  make  prayers  and 
fupplications'  and  to  give  thanks  for  all  men" 
we  humbly  befeech  thee'  moft  mercifully  to 
receive  thefe  our  prayers'  which  we  offer  to  thy 
divine  Majefty"  befeeching  thee  to  infpire  con- 
tinually the  univeVfal  church'  with  the  fpirit  of 
truth'  unity'  and  concord"'  And  grant  that  all 
they  that  do  confcYs  thy  holy  name'  may  agree 
in  the  truth  of  thy  holy  word'  and  live  in  unity' 
and  godly  love"'  We  befeech  thee  alfo'  to  fave' 
and  defend'  all  ChriNft*an  Kings'  Prince's'  and 
Governors"  and  efpeNcially  thy  feVvant  George' 
our  King'  that  under  him  we  may  be  godly  and 
quietly  governed'"  And  grant  unto  his  whole 
council'  and  to  all  that  are  put  in  authority 
under  him'  that  they  may  truly'  and  indiffer- 
ently' minifter  j^ftice'7  to  the  punimment'  of 

wPckednefe 
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wi'ckednefs  and  Vice"  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  thy  true  religion  and  vPrtue'"  Give  grace' 
O  Heavenly  Father'  to  all  Bifhops  and  Curates' 
that  they  may  both  by  their  life'  and  doNcl:rine' 
fet  forth  thy  true  and  lively  word'  and  rightly 
and  duly  adminifter  thy  holy  facraments'"  And 
to  all  thy  people'  give  thy  heavenly  grace" 
and  efpe'cially  to  this  congregation  here  pre- 
fent'  that  with  meek  heart'  and  due  reverence' 
they  may  hear'  and  receive  thy  holy  word'  truly 
ferving  thee  in  holinefs  and  righteoufnefs  all 
the  days  of  their  life"'  And  we  mod  humbly 
befeech  thee'  of  thy  goodnefs  O  Lord'  to  coVn- 
fort  and  fuNccour  all  thenV  who'  in  this  tranfi-. 
tory  life'  are  in  trouble'  forrow'  need'  ficknefs' 
or  any  other  adverfity"'  And  we  alfo  bleYs  thy 
holy  name'  for  all  thy  fervants  departed  this 
life'  in  thy  faith  and  fear"  befeeching  thee  to 
give  uNs  grace'  io  to  follow  their  good  example7 
that  wixth  them'  we  may  be  partakers  of  thy 
Heavenly  kingdom"'  Grant  this'  O  Father'  for 
Jefus  Chrift's  fake'  our  only  mediator  and  ad- 
vocate— 

Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord"  Ye  that  mind 
to  come  to  the  holy  Communion  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift"  muft  confi- 
der'  how  Saint  Paul  exhorteth  all  perf>ns'  dili- 
gently to  try  and  examine  themfelves'  before 
they  prefume  to  eat  of  thaNt  bread'  and  drink 
of  thaNc  cup"'    For'  as  the  benefit  is   great'  if 

with 
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with  a  true  peNnitent  heart'  and  lively  faith'  we 
receive  that  holy  facrament"  (for  theNn  we  fpf- 
ritually  eat  the  flefh  of  Chrift'  and  drink  his 
blood"  then  we  dwell  In  Chrift'  and  Chrift  in 
uY'  we  are  one  wPth  Chrift'  and  Chrift  with 
uY')  fo  is  the  danger  great  if  we  receive  the 
fame  unwoVthily"'  For  then'  we  are  guPlty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  our  Saviour''  we 
eat  and  drink  our  own  damnation'  not  confi- 
dering  the  Lord's  body"  we  kindle  God's  wrath 
againft  us"  we  provoke  him  to  plague  us  with 
diverfe  difeafes'  and  fundry  kinds  of  death"' 
Judge  therefore  yourfevlves'  Brethren'  that  you 
be  not  judged  of  the  Lord"  repent  you  truly 
for  your  fins  paft"  have  a  lively  and  ftedfaft  faith 
in  Chrift  our  Saviour"  amend  your  lives'  and 
be  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men"  fo  fhall  ye 
be  meet  partakers  of  thofe  Holy  Myfteries"' 
And  above  all  things'  you  muft  give  mod 
humble  and  hearty  thanks'  to  God  the  Father* 
the  Son'  and  the  Holy  Ghoft'  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world'  by  the  death  and  pafiion  of 
our  Saviour  Chrift'  both  God'  and  man"  who 
did  humble  himfelf  even  unto  the  death  upon 
the  Crofs'  for  uV  miferable  finners"  who  lay  in 
darknefs  and  the  fhadow  of  death'  that  he  might 
make  uNs  the  children  of  God'  and  exalt  us  to 
everlafting  life"'  And  to  the  end  that  we  ftiould 
alway  remember'  the  exceeding  great  love  of 
our  Mailer  and  only  Saviour'  Jefus  Chrift'  thuAs 

dying 
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dying  for  us"  and  the  innumerable  benefits' 
which'  by  his  precious  blood- Giedding'  he  hath, 
obtained  to  us'  He'  hath  inftituted  and  ordained 
Holy  Myfteries'  as  pledges  of  his  love'  and  for 
a  continual  remembrance  of  his  death'  to  our 
great  and  endlefs  comfort'"  To  HTm  there- 
fore' with  the  Father'  and  the  Holy  Ghoft'  let 
us   p-ive'   as    we   are   molt   bounden'    continual 

o 

thanks"  fubmitting  ourfelves  wholly'  to  hivs 
holy  will  and  pleafure"  and  ftu'dying  to  ferve 
him'  in  true  holinefs  and  rlghteouineiV  all  the 
days  of  our  life  z= 

Ye'  that  do  truly'  and  eaVneftly  repent  you 
of  your  fins"  and  are  in  love  and  charity  with 
your  neighbours"  and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life 
following  the  commandment  of  God'  and  walk- 
ing from  henceforth  in  his  holy  ways"  draw 
near  with  faith'  and  take  this  holy  facramenr 
to  your  comfort"  and  make  your  humble  conr 
feMion  to  Almighty  God'  meekly  kneeling  upon 
yonr  knees  n 

Almighty  God'  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift'  Maker'  of  all  things'  j^gt'  of  ail.  men" 
we  acknowledge'  and  bewail  our  manifold  fins 
and  wickednefs'  which  wc'  from  time  to  time' 
molt  grievoully  have  committed'  by  thought' 
word'  and  deed'  againft  thy  divine  Majefty" 
provoking  mo  ft  jifftly  thy  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion againft  us"''  Wc  do  eaVneftly  repeYit'  and 
.are    heartily    foVry    for    thefe    our    mifdoings"' 

n  The 
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The  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  unto 
us"  the  buVden  of  them  is  intolerable"'  Have 
meYcy  upon  us'  have  meVcy  upon  us'  m5ft 
merciful  Father"  for  thy  Son  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift's  fake'  forgiVe  us  all  that  is  paft"  and 
grant  that  we  may  ever  hereaYter  ferve  and 
pleafe  thee"  in  newnefs  of  life"  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  thy  name'  thro'  Jefus  Chrift  our 
Lord= 

Almighty  God'  our  heavenly  Father'  who' 
of  his  great  mercy'  hath  promifed  forgivenefs 
of  fins'  to  all  them  that  with  hearty  repentance' 
and  true  faith'  turn  unto  him"'  have  meVcy 
upon  you"  pardon  and  deliVer  you  from  all 
your  fiNns"  confiVm  and  ftrengNthen  you  in  all 
gooNdnefs'  and  bring  you  to  everlaNfting  life' 
thro'  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord  — 

Hear'  what  coNmfortable  words'  our  Saviour 
Chrift  faith'  unto  all  that  truly  turn  to  him" 

Come  unto  me'  all  ye  that  travel'  and  are 
heavy  laden'  and  I  will  refresh  you"' 

S5  God  loVed  the  world'  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son'  to  the  end  that  all  that  be- 
lieve in  him'  fhould  not  pe'rifh'  but  have  ever- 
lading  life— 

Hear  alfo  what  Saint  Paul  faith" 

This'  is  a  true  faying'  and,  worthy  of  all  men 
to  be  received'  that  Chrift  Jefus  came  into  the 
world'  to  fave  finners= 

1 1  Hear 
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Hear  alfo  what  Saint  John  faith" 

If  any  man  fiV  we  have  an  AMvocate   with 
the   Father'   Jefus   Chrift    the    righteous"    and 
Re'  is  the  propitiation  for  our  fins  — 
LiYt  up  your  hearts" 

We  lift  them  uxp  unto  the  Lord"' 
Let  us  give  tha'nks  unto  our  Lord  God'4" 
It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do" 

It  is  veVy  meet'  right'  and  our  bounden 
duty'  that  we  fliould  at  all  times"  and  in  all 
places'  give  thaNnks  unto  thee'  O  Lord'  Holy 
Father'  Almighty'  everlavfting  God'" 

Therefore  with  aajarefa'  and  archangels'  and 
with  all  the  company  of  HeaVen'  we  laud'  and 
magnify  thy  glorious  name'  evermore  praifing 
thee'  and  faying'  Holy'  holy'  holy'  Lord  God 
of  hods"  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fuNH  of  thy 
glory'"  Glory  be  to  thee'  O  Lord  mod  HTghzz 

We  do  not  prefume  to  come  to  this  thy 
table'  U  merciful  Lord'  trufting  in  our  oNwn 
righteoufnefs'  but  in  thy  manifold  and  great 
meYcies'"  We  are  not  worthy  fo  much  as  to 
gather  up  the  crumbs  under  thy  table"  but 
thou  art  the  fame  Lord'  whofe  property  is'  al- 
ways to  have  meVcy'"  Grant  us  therefore7  gra- 
cious Lord'  so  to  eat  the  flevfh  of  thy  dear  Son 
Jefus  Chrift'  and  to  drink  his  blooNd'  that  our 
fulfill  bodies'  may  be  made  clean'  by  hivs  body'' 
and  our  souls  wafhed  through  his  mod  precious 
n  3  blooM* 
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bloovd"   and    that  We    may  evermore  dwell  in 
hiW  and  he'  in  uvs  -.- 

Almighty  God'  our  Heavenly  Father'  who' 
of  thy  tender  mercy'  didft  give  thine  only  Son 
Jefus  Chrift  to  turrer  upon  the  crofs'  for  our 
redemption"  who  made  there'  by  his  oNne  obla- 
tion of  himfelf'  once  offered'  a  full'  perYecV 
and  luflTcient  facrince.  oblation'  and  Fatisfac- 
tion'  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world"  and  did 
ivnftituteN  and  in  his  holy  Gofpel  command  us 
to  continue'  a  perpetual  memory  of  that  his 
precious  death'  until  his  coming  agaYti  Hear 
us'  O  merciful  Father'  we  moil  humbly  beseech 
thee'  and  grant  that  we'  receiving  thefe  thy 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine'  according  to  thy 
Son  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifl's  holy  inftitutior/ 
in  remeYnbrance  of  his  death  and  palTion'  may 
be  partakers  of  his  mod  bleffed  body  and 
blood"'  Who'  in  the  fame  night  chat  he  was 
betrayed'  took  bread"  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks'  he  brake  it"  and  gave  it  to  his  Difci- 
ples'  faying"  Take'  eat'  this  is  my  body  which 
is  given  for  you  do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me'"  Likewife'  after  fupper'  he  took  the  cup" 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks'  he  gave  it  to 
them  faying"  Drink  ye  all  of  this'  for  this  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Teftament'  which  is  fhed 
for  you'  and  for  maYiy'  foV  the  remifllon  of 
fins'"  Do  this'  as  oft  as  ye  (hall  drink  it'  in  re- 
membrance of  me-.= 

The 
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The  boYiy  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift'  which 
was  given  foV  thee'  preferve  thNy  body  and  foul 
unco  everlasting  life"'  Take'  and  eat  thiV  in 
remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for  thee'  and 
feed  on  him  in  thy  heart'  by  faith'  and  thanks- 
giving— 

The  bloo\i  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift'  which 
was  (lied  foNr  thee'  prefeVve  thy  body  and  foul 
unto  everlasting  life'"  Drink  thiV  in  remem- 
brance that  C haft's  blood  was  filed  for  thee' 
and  be  thankful .--. 

O  Lord'  and  Heavenly  Father'  we  thy  hum- 
ble fervants'  entirely  defire  thy  fatherly  good- 
nefs'  mercifully  to  accept  thTs  our  facrifice  of 
praife  and  thankfgiVing"  moft  humbly  be- 
feeching  thee  to  grant'  that  by  the  merits  and 
death  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift'  and  through 
faith  in  his  blood'  we'  and  all  thy  whole  Church' 
may  obtain  remifllon  of  our  fins'  and  all  oNther 
benefits  of  his  paffion'"  And  here  we  offer  and 
prefect  unto  thee'  O  Lord'  ourfcxlves'  our  souls 
and  bodies''  to  be  a  reafonable'  holy'  and  liVely 
facrifice  unto  thee'"  Humbly  befeeching  thee 
that  all  we'  who  are  parta'kers  of  this  Holy 
Communion'  may  be  fulfilled  with  thy  grace 
and  Heavenly  benediction'"  And  although  we 
be  unvvoVthy'  through  our  ma  Vital  d  sins'  to 
offer  unto  thee  aNny  facrifice'  yet  we  befeech 
thee  to  accespt  this  our  bounden  duty  and  {er- 
vice"  not  weighing  our  meVits'  but  pardoning 
n  3  our 
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our  offences'  through  Jefus  (Thrift  our  Lord' 
b\  whom'  and  wi\h  whom'  in  the  unity  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft'  all  honour  and  glory  be  unto  thee' 
O  father  Almighty'  world  without  end= 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high"  and  on  eaYth' 
peace' •  good  will  towards  meV"  We  pra 
thee'  we  bleis  zhe^:  we  worftfp  thee'  we  glorify 
thee;  we  give  thanks  to  thee  tor  thy  great  glory' 
O  Lord  God'  Heavenly  Kino;''  God  the  Father7 
Almighty"  O  Lord'  the  only  begotten  Son 
Jefu  Chrift"  O  Lord  God'  Laxmb  of  God'  So\i 
of  the  Father'  that  tafeeft  away  the  fi'ns  of  the 
worPd"  have  mercy  upon  us''  Thou'  that  takeil 
away  the  fins  of  the  worl'd'  receive  our  prayer" 
Thou  that  tnteft  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  have  mercy  upon  us'"  For'  Thou  only 
art  holy'  Thou  only  art  the  Lord"  Thou  only7 
O  ChrTlh'  with  the  Holy  Ghoff  art  mod  high' 
in  the  glory  of  God  the  Fathers 

The  peace  of  G Cxi'  which  pa'iTeth   all  under- 
:ep   your    hearts   and    minds    in   the 
kn ,  lovve  of  God'  and   of  his   Son 

Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord"'  And  the  ble'fimg  of 
God  Almighty'  the  Father'  the  SoV  and  the 
Holy  GholV  be  amongil  you'  and  remain  with 
you  alwaj    — 

Ailift  us  rnercJfuUy'  O  Lord'  in  thefe  our 
fqpplications  and  prayers'"  and  difpoie  the  way 
oft  irds  the  attainment  of  ever- 

lasting falvation"  thac   among  all   the  changes 

aud 
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this  mortal  life'  they  may  ever 
be  i  by  thy  moil  gracious  and  tea 

heir  ;  ar  Lord  — 

Grant'  we  b  :y  God"  diac 

:  words  which  we  have  heard  thTs  day 
our  outward  ears''  may''  through  thy  grace'  be 
ted  fnwa  :    our   hearts''  that  they 

may    bring    forth    in    us'    the   fruit   of  goaM 
living'  to  the  honour  and   praiie  of  thy  na 
is  Cliriil  our  Lordtz 
Prevent  us    O  Lord'  in  all  our  doings'  with 
thy  molt  gracious  favour'  and  further  us   v 

continual  help'  that  in  ail  our  works'  be- 
gu'n'  continued''  and  e^nded  in  thee'  we    r 
glorify    thy    ho]  :'    and   finally'   by    thy 

mercy'  obtain    everlasting   life'    through  Jefus 
;ur  Lord  — 

.    die  fountain  of  all  wifdom' 
who  knoweft  our  neceflkies  before  we  afk'  and 
our  ignorance  Pn  afking"  we   befeech  thee  to 
:   compa'inon    upon   our    infiVmi ties''    and 
e   things'  which'  for  our   unwoVthinefs'  we 
da.re  not'  and  for  our  bC  we  can'r 

vouchfafe  to  give  us'  for  the  woNrthinefs  of  . 
ion'  Jefus  Ch-;?:  our  Lord= 

Afmighty  God    who  haft   promifed  to 

-  that  afk  in  thy  &n*s  name' 
iffy  to  incline  thine  ear 
1  now  our  prayers    i 

thac  thofe 
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things  which  we  have  faithfully  aNiked'  accord* 
ing  to  thy  will7  may  efrV&ually  be  obtained''  td 
the  relief  of  our  nece'flity'  and  to  the  fetting 
forth  of  thy  glory"  through  Jefus  Chrift   our 

Lordn 

1  final!  not  enter  into  any  particular  remarks 
on  this  part  of  the  fervicc,  as  it  would  only  be 
repeating  obfervations  already  made  on  fimilar 
paflages  :  yet  there  is  one  part  of  it,  where  the 
bread  and  cup  are  diftribured  to  the  communi- 
cants, which  I  cannot  pafs  over,  and  which  is 
capable  of  great  improvement,  merely  by  the 
force  of  a  different  emphaiis.  It  is  ufually 
thus  delivered — c  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  which  was  giVen  for  thee,  preferve  thy 
bo\Iy  and  soul  to  everlafting  life.  Take  and 
eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith 
with  thankfgiving.' — Now  as  this  is  fpoken  in 
their  turns  to  each  communicant,  the  latter 
part  would  have  much  more  force  if  the  em- 
phafis  were  placed  upon,  thee,  as  thus — c  take 
and  eat  this'  in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died 
for  thee' — as  it  would  bring  it  more  home  to 
each  individual.  And  I  would  referve  this 
emphafis  for  the  latter  place,  rather  than  give 
it  to  the  former,  where  it  is  faid — <  The  body 
of  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift  which  was  giVen  for 
thee,  &c.'  becaufe  there  is  fomething  more  af- 
fecting 
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feeling  and  emphacical  in  the  laft  exprefiion— 
c  who  died  for  thee' — and  two  fimilar  empha- 
fes  in  the  two  contiguous  paflages^  would  not 
have  a  good  effect.  There  is  another  emphafis 
in  the  fir  ft  part,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  changed 
from  the  ufual  manner  of  delivering  it — <  The 
boYly  of  cur  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  preferve  thy 
boNdy  and  foul,  &c/  Here  the  two  emphafes 
on  the  fame  word,  bcdy,  have  a  bad  effect ; 
and  therefore  one  of  them  fhould  be  changed, 
as  thus  — c  The  boMy  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift'  preferve  thsy  body  and  foul,  Sec.'  But 
the  emphads  on  the  word  body  is  to  be  reftored 
in  the  feto-hM  part,  where  the  cup  is  admini- 
fcered,  and  only  the  blood  of  Chrift  mentioned  ; 
as  thus—'  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift'' 
which  was  fheM  for  thee'  preferve  thy  boYiy 
an'd  soul  unto  everlafting  life.' — But  in  this 
alfo  I  would  preferve  the  emphafis  on  the  word 
thee,  in  the  latter  part,  thus — c  Drink  this  in 
remembrance  that  ChritVs  blood  was  fhed  for 
fh}e    and  be  thankful. 

Having  now  gone  through  thofe  parts  of  tlTe 
Church- fervice  which  are  moil:  in  general  ufe, 
I  fhall  leave  the  remainder  of  the  Lituroy  to  the 
particular  inveftigation  of  each  individual,  by 
the  help  of  thofe  general  lights  which  have 
been  thrown  out  during  the  courfe  ;  and 
which,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  them,  will 
be  found  fuflieient  guides.  J  would  recom- 
mend 
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mend  it  to  all  who  are  defirous  to  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fervice, 
to  follow  the  model  here  laid  down  for  them* 
That  is,  to  write  out  fuch  parts  as  they  want  to 
deliver  properly,  without  any  of  the  ufuat 
flops  ;  and  after  having  confidered  them  well, 
to  mark  the  paufes  and  emphafes,  by  the  new 
figns  which  have  been  annexed  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  bed  of  their  judgment.  But, 
above  all,  I  would  have  them  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  paufes,  in  the  obfervation  of  which, 
the  generality  of  readers  are  chiefly  defective, 
as  the  clearnefs  of  the  meaning,  and  the  fb- 
lemnity  of  the  fervice,  fo  much  depend  upon 
them.  The  different  degrees  of  length  in  the 
ieveral  paufes,  muft  be  left  to  every  one's  own 
iudgment.  To  proceed  thus,  far,  will  be  Effi- 
cient to  fuch  as  are  contented  to  difcharge  their 
office  with  due  decorum,  without  aiming  ac 
any  thing  beyond  it.  But  to  fuch  of  the  clergy 
as  are  men  of  true  piety  and  devotion,  and  con- 
fequently  defirous  of  exciting  them  in  others, 
I.  would  recommend  it  to  go  farther;  and  as 
foon  as  they  mall  have  made  themfelves  matters 
of  the  right  manner  of  reading,  to  lay  afide 
the  life  of  the  book  entirely,  and  deliver  the 
whole  from  memory.  For  it  is  impoffible, 
whilft  the  eye  is  on  the  book,  that  the  heart 
can  be  upward;  and  therefore  no  earned  and 
fervent  prayers  can  be  produced,   which  alone 
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can  infpire  the  liftening  congregation  with 
true  devotion.  I  once  prevailed  upon  a  cler- 
gyman, a  man  of  real  piety,  to  try  this  expe- 
riment ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  effects  were 
produced  by  it.  I  have  heard  many  of  his  au- 
ditors declare,  among  whom  were  fevcral  re- 
fpectable  members  of  his  own  order,  that  they 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  true  devotion 
excited,  or  to  pray  fervently  in  church,  till 
they  heard  him  deliver  the  fervice  in  that  man- 
ner. I  know  that  this  will  be  attended  with 
fome  difficulty  at  firn\  as  they  who  have  been 
always  accuftomed  to  the  affiftance  of  the  book, 
may  lofe  their  prefence  of  mind  when  deprived 
of  that  aid,  and  not  be  able  to  repeat  even 
what  is  perfeclely  rooted  on  the  memory.  Like 
perfons  accuftomed  to  fwim  with  the  help  of 
corks,  who  would  immediately  fink  if  they 
were  deprived  of  them.  Nay,  I  have  known 
fome  clergymen  fo  exceedingly  timid  in  that 
refpecl,  that  they  never  could  venture  even  to 
deliver  the  Lord's  prayer  before  the  fermon, 
without  having  it  written  down.  The  way  to 
get  the  better  of  fuch  apprehenfion,  will  be  to 
pra&ife  it  fir  ft  in  private  family  duties ;  and 
when  they  find  they  can  perform  it  there  with- 
out difficulty,  they  will  be  emboldened  to  do 
the  fame  in  public  worfhip  alio.  But  for  their 
farther  fecurity,  they  may  for  fome  time  turn 

over  the  leaves  of  the  fervice   as  tlicy  advance, 

- 

fo 
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fo  as  always  to  have  the  pafiage  before  them 
which  they  are  reciting,  to  which  they  may 
have  recourie  in  cafe  they  fhould  at  any  time 
find  themfelves  at  a  lofs.  Every  clergyman, 
upon  trial,  will  find  that  this  change  of  mode 
will  not  only  produce  excellent  effects  on  the 
congregation,  but  will  be  the  fource  of  a  per- 
petual fund  of  fatisfaction  to  himfelf.  For,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  irkfome  than  the  drudgery 
and  wearinefs  arifing  from  going  over  conti- 
nually one  and  the  fame  fettled  fervice,  in  the 
ufual  cold  and  mechanical  way ;  fo  nothing 
can  caufe  greater  inward  fatisfaction,  than  pray- 
ing from  the  heart,  as  all  mud  have  felt  who 
pray  earneftly  in  their  private  devotions.  How 
much  more  pleafing  muft  it  be  to  a  paftor, 
when  he  not  only  feels  himfelf  the  delight 
arifing  from  a  pure  and  rational  devotion,  but 
reflects  that  he  is  communicating  fenfations  of 
the  fame  kind  to  his  flock ;  and  by  fo  doing, 
takes  the  mod  effectual  method  to  recover  the 
ilrayed,  and  conduct  the  reft  in  the  right  way  I 
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PART     SECOND. 

On  the  Art  of  Reading  VERSE. 


LECTURE     I. 

HAVING,  in  my  former  courfe  of  Lec- 
tures, treated  of  die  Art  of  Reading 
Profe,  I  mail  in  this,  lay  open  the  flill  more 
difficult  Art  of  Reading  Verfe ;  which,  though 
not  fo  generally  ufeful,  is  yet  by  much  the 
mod  pleafing  and  ornamental  of  the  two.  In 
order  to  this,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  examine 
the  (late  of  our  profody,  and  develope  all  the 
principles  and  laws  of  our  verification,  which 
at  prefent,  are  either  buried  in  obfcurity,  or 
falfely  feen  through  the  mi  (Is  of  errour.  From 
the  neglect  of  ftudying  our  own  language,  we 

know 
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know  nothing  of  its  peculiar  constitution,  with 
regard  to  its  properties  of  found  -,  but  have  in- 
dolently adopted  the  rules  of  profody  laid  down 
by  our  neighbours ;  or,  where  they  would  hot 
anfwer,  have  had  recourfe  to  thofe  of  the  an- 
cients ;  though  in  reality  neither  of  them  would 
fquare  with  our  tongue,  on  account  of  an  eSTen- 
tial  and  constitutional  difference  between  them. 
Thus,  becaufe  the  French  meafured  their  verfes 
by  the  number  of  fyllables  which  compofed 
them,  on  account  of  a  defect  in  their  tongue, 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  numbers  formed 
by  poetic  feet  (as  Shall  hereafter  be  explained), 
we  did  the  fame ;  and  in  confequence  of  this, 
our  Englifh  heroic  line  was  laid  to  con  f:  ft  of 
ten  fyllables.  The  falfity  of  which  rule  will 
Sufficiently  appear,  by  producing  Hnes  of  ele- 
ven, twelve,  thirteen,  nay  fourteen  fyllables. 
Of  which  I  Shall  chufe  the  following  Specimens  : 
Firft,  of  a  line  containing  eleven  fyllables. 

And  the  Shrill  founds  ran  echoing  thro1  the 
wood. 

Here  the  advocates  for  the  rule  will  fay,  that 
the  vowel  o  in  the  word  echoing  ought  to  be 
Struck  out  by  an  apoftrophe ;  but  would  any 
one  in  that  cafe  really  found  it  thus, 

And  the  fhriil  founds  ran  ech'ins;  through  the 
woods  ? 

Can 
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Can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  than  to  omit 
a  vowel  in  the  writing,  which  cannot  be  omit- 
ted in  the  utterance  ?  What  could  be  done  with 
the  following  line,  in  which  there  are  thirteen 
fy llables  ? 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp. 
Would  any  one  pronounce  it  thus  ? — 

O'er  man'  a  frozen,  man*  a  fiery  Alp. 
What  a  monftrous  line  would  this  appear  ut- 
tered in  that  manner,  inflead  of  a  noble  verfe, 
when  all  the  fyllables  are  diftinctly  pronounced  ! 

I  have  given  two  inflances  of  lines,  one, 
containing  eleven,  the  other,  thirteen  fyllables. 
I  fhall  now  produce  a  couplet,  of  as  fine  found 
perhaps  as  any  in  our  language,  wherein  the 
former  line  has  fourteen,  the  latter,  twelve  fyl- 
lables. 
And  many  an  amorous,  many  a  humorous  lay, 
Which  many  a  bard,  had  chaunted  many  a  day. 

This  rule  of  meafuring  Englifh  verfe  by  fyl- 
lables, and  confining  the  heroic  line  to  ten,  was 
univerfally  received,  till,  not  many  years  fince, 
fome  effay  writers  fhewed  that  it  was  formed 
by  feet,  like  that  of  the  ancients;  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  were  exactly  of  the 
fame  nature,  they  boldly  applied  moil  of  the 
rules  of  the  Latin  profody,  to  our  verification ; 
though  fcarce  any  of  them  anfwered  exactly, 
and  many  of  them  would  not  fquare  at  ail  with 

o  the 
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the  genius  of  our  tongue,     Yet  they  either  did 
not,  or  would  not  fee  the  errours  into  which  this 
led   them.     The  chief  fource  of  which  errours 
lay  in  what  I  mentioned  before,  that  of  confi- 
dering  the  Englifti   poetic  feet,  as  exactly  the 
fame   with   the   Roman,    and  treating   them  as 
fuch,    when  in  reality   there   is  a  material  dif- 
ference  between   them ;     for   the    Latin   poetic 
feet  are  formed  by  quantity,  the  Englifh  by  ac- 
cent.    Though  thefe  two  terms  are  in  continual 
ufe,  and  in  the  mouths  of  all  who  treat  of  po- 
etic numbers,  I  do  not  know  any,  to  which  more 
confufed  or  erroneous  ideas  are  annexed.     Yet, 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  our 
language,  with  regard   to  poetic  numbers,  and 
its  characltiifiical  difference  from  others,  in  that 
refpect,    depends   upon    our    having    clear   and 
precife  notions  of  thofe  terms,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  them  fully  explained.     The  general 
nature  of  accent,  has  been  fufficiently  laid  open 
in  my  former  qdurfe,  and  will  now  require  only 
fome  obiervations  en  its  particular  ufe  in  form- 
ing metre.     That  of  quantity,  was  referved  for 
this   part   which  treats  of  poetic    numbers,    as 
being  more  peculiarly  its  province. 

If  you  afk  a  fcholar  what  he  means  by  the 
word,  Quantity,  he  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  a 
term  in  profody  which  relates  to  the  length  or 
ihortnefs  of  fyllables.  If  you  a  Ik  him  to  define 
the  difference  between  a   long   and   Ihort  fyl- 

lable, 
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lable,  he  will  tell  you,  that  a  long  one,  is  dou- 
ble the  length  of  a  (hort  one.  Now  the  plain 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  it  takes  up  double  the 
time  in  founding  that  a  fhort  one  does ;  and  of 
this  the  ear  alone  can  be  the  judge.  But  this  is 
an  idea  which  never  entered  into  the  fcholar's 
head ;  for  I  will  undertake  to  fhew,  that  it  ne- 
ver was  taken  into  confideration  by  any  of  our 
writers  upon  the  article  of  quantity,  as  they 
have  all  endeavoured  to  adjuft  the  proportion 
of  length  and  fhortnefs  in  fyllables,  by  rules 
which  have  no  reference  to  the  ear.  So  that, 
according  to  thefe  rules,  they  call  fome  fylla- 
bles long,  which  are  the  fhorteft  than  can  be 
pronounced  by  the  organs  of  fpeech  j  and  others 
fhort,  which,  in  founding,  take  up  double  the 
time  of  thofe  which  they  call  long.  And  I  think 
I  fhall  be  able  to  fhew  the  caufe  of  their  falling 
naturally  into  this  errour,  grofs  as  it  may  feem. 
Mr.  Mafon,  who,  in  his  two  EfTays  on  Englifh 
numbers,  has  collected  every  thing  that  was 
faid  on  the  fubject  by  others,  and  added  fome- 
thing  of  his  own,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
every  accented*  fyllable  is  naturally  long ;  and 
in  this  he  feems  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  ge- 
nerally received.  Whereas  I  have  clearly  prov- 
ed in  my  former  courfe,  that  the  accent,  in 
fome  cafes,  as  neceflarily  makes  a  fyllable  fhort, 
as  in  others,  it  makes  it  long  j  according  as  it 
is  placed  either  on  the  vowel,  or  the  conlbnant. 
o  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Pemberton,  who  found  by  his  ear  that  the 
rule  before  mentioned  could  not  be  true,  has 
faid  in  one  place,  c  That  though  the  accent 
does  not  indeed  make  every  fyllable  upon  which 
it  is  placed  really  long,  yet  we  muft  confider  it 
as  long.'  That  is,  if  we  only  fancy  it  to  be 
fo,  it  will  anfwer  the  end  equally  well,  as  if  it 
really  were  fo.  Crede  quod  habes  6?  babes.  In 
vain  fhall  the  poor  ear  put  in  its  claim  of  judg- 
ing upon  this  cccafion  -,  it  will  be  told  that  it  has 
no  concern  in  this  bufincfs ;  that  the  college 
proceeds  upon  an  entirely  new  fyftem,  and  that 
the  modern  learned  have  transferred  the  power 
of  judging  of  founds,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye. 
Hard  as  this  cenfure  may  feem,  it  is  notwith- 
flanding  demonftrably  true,  as  I  fhall  prefently 
make  appear. 

It  is  known  to  all  the  learned,  that  when  a 
fyllable  in  Latin  ends  in  a  confonant,  and  the 
fubfequent  fyllable  commences  with  one,  the 
former  is  always  long,  to  ufe  the  technical 
term,  by  the  law  of  pofition.  This  rule  was 
ftricSlly  obferved  in  the  Roman  pronunciation 
of  their  own  tongue,  who  always  made  fuch 
iyllables  long  by  dwelling  on  the  vowels  -s 
whereas  the  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  with  us, 
becaufe  a  quite  contrary  rule  takes  place  in 
Englifh  words  fo  conftructed,  as  the  accent  or 
ftrefs  of  the  voice,  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  always 
transferred  to  the  confonant,  and  the  preceding 

vowel 
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vowel  is  'rapidly  pafTed  over,  which  of  courfe 
makes  thofe  fyllables  fhort.  We  may  form  a 
juft  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  old  Ro- 
man pronunciation  in  this  refpeci,  and  ours,  by 
fhewing  that  there  is  the  fame  difference  now 
exifting  between  the  French  and  us,  in  found- 
ing all  fyllables  of  that  ftruclure.  Thus  the 
French  pronounce  the  word  combat,  which  we 
call  com'bat  -,  college — col'lege  -,  commun — 
com'mon;  obftacle — cb'ftacle  ■,  docleur — doc'- 
tor  j  fimple — fim'ple  ;  and  fo  on  throughout. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  having  adopred  a  rule 
of  pronunciation  in  our  tongue,  direclly  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as 
fome  modern  tongues  derived  from  theirs,  we 
render  all  thofe  lyllables  fhort,  which  by  the 
law  of  pofuion  were  founded  long  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  fome  of  our  neighbours. 

The  Romans  had  another  rule  of  profody, 
that  when  one  fyllable,  ending  with  a  vowel,  was 
followed  by  another,  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
the  former  fyllable  was  pronounced  fhort: 
whereas  in  Englifh  there  is  generally  an  accent 
in  that  cafe  on  the  former  fyliable,  as  in  the  word 
pnus,  which  renders  the  fyllable  long.  Pro- 
nouncing Latin  therefore  according  to  our  own 
rule,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  we  make  thofe  fyl- 
lables fhort,  which  were  founded  long  by  them; 
io  in  this,    we   make   all    fuch   fyllables   long, 

o  3  which 
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which  with  them  were  fhort.      Thus  in  pro- 
nouncing this  hemiftich  of  Virgil, 

I  lie  meas  errare  boves—- — 

we  are  guilty  of  two  falfe  quantities,  by  laying 
the  accent  on  the  vowel  e  in  meas,  and  the  o 
in  boves,  which  are  both  fhort  in  the  metre. 
In  the  words  fcio,  tuus,  and  in  general  all  dif- 
fyllables  of  that  flruclure,  we  are  guilty  of  a 
falfe  quantity  in  pronouncing  them  j  it  is  the 
fame  in  pronouncing  the  words  eo  and  pleo  -,  but 
when  we  throw  the  accent  farther  back  in  their 
Compounds,  as  in  redeo,  im'pleo,  we  then  give 
their  true  fhort  quantity  to  thofe  fyllables,  which 
before  we  pronounced  long.  So  that  we  not 
only  do  not  obferve  the  juft  quantity  in  pro- 
nouncing Latin,  but  wholly  pervert  it,  chang- 
ing long  into  fhort,  and  fhort  into  long,  in  per- 
haps the  greater  part  of  its  fyllables,  as  thefe 
rules  are  very  comprehenfive.  Nor  are  thefe 
the  only  wrong  rules  which  have  been  eftablifh- 
ed ;  there  is  another  flill  more  extenfive,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  impcffible  for  us  ever  to 
give  a  long  quantity,  to  the  lafl  fyllable  of  any 
Latin  word.  In  laying  open  this  rule,  and 
fhewing  the  foundation  of  it,  1  fhall  be  able  to 
point  out  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  the  con- 
fufion  which  has  reigned  among  the  moderns, 
not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring  nations,  with  regard  to  poetic  num- 
bers ;  and  which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  end- 
lefs  controversies  among  the  literati  of  Europe, 
without  throwing  any  other. light  on  the  fub- 
jecl,  except  what  has  left  it,  to  ufe  Milton's  ex- 
preffion,   in  darknefs  vifible. 

The  modern  profodians  found  a  rule  in  the 
ancient  writers  upon  the  Roman  language,  that 
there  never  was  an  accent  laid  upon  the  lafi  fyl- 
lable  of  a  Latin  word  ;  which  rule  they  imme- 
diately adopted,  without  confidering  that  the 
term  accent,  is  ufed  by  us,  in  a  very  different 
fenfe  from  what  it  had  among  the  Romans. 
With  them,  the  term  had  reference  only  to  the 
elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  voice,  in  giving 
a  higher  or  lower  note  to  certain  fyllables  :  in 
our  accent,  the  elevation  or  deprefliun  of  the 
voice  has  no  concern,  nor  is  there  any  fenfible 
difference  of  a  high  or  low  note,  belonging  to 
one  fyllable  of  a  word,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  reft,  but  the  difti net  ion  is  made  merely  by 
a  greater  ftrefs  of  the  voice  upon  that  fyllable, 
than  upon  any  other.  Now  had  they  fecn  this 
difference,  they  would  have  feen  the  abfurdity 
of  adopting  this  rule.  If  inftead  of  making 
ufe  of  the  common  term,  accent,  by  which 
they  were  deceived,  in  faying,  we  are  affured 
that  the  ancient  Romans  never  laid  an  accent 
on  the  laft  fyllables  of  their  words,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  lay  no  accent  \  they  had  fub- 
o  4.  ftituted 
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ftituted  the  definition,  in  the  room  of  the  term, 
and  faid,  we  are  afiured  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans never  raifed  or  lowered  their  voices  be- 
yond a  certain  degree,  on  the  laft  fyllables  of 
words,  therefore  we  muft  not  lay  any  ilrefs  on 
thofe  fyllables  ;  the  fallacy  would  inftantly  have 
appeared,  and  would  have  prevented  their  fall- 
ing into  fo  abfurd  a  practice.  For,  as  we  have 
no  other  way  of  marking  a  long  fyllable,  but 
by  this  ftrefs  of  the  voice,  in  faying  that  we 
muft  never  lay  an  accent  on  a  laft  fyllable,  they 
faid  that  we  muft  never  make  a  laft  fyllable 
long.  By  this  means  the  quantity  of  all  laft 
fyllables  which  are  long,  is  not  only  changed  to 
its  oppofite ;  but  the  fhort  quantity  of  the  pre- 
ceding fyllable,  in  all  diftyllables,  is  changed 
into  a  long  one,  by  receiving  the  accent  which 
in  truth  belonged  to  the  laft.  Thus  in  the  firft 
line  of  the  i^neid — 

Arma  virum'que  cano — 

the  fyllable  ca,  which  is  fhort,  is  made  long  by 
the  accent ;  and  noy  which  is  long,  is  made  fhort 
by  being  deprived  of  it.  Here  we  have  alfo 
another  inftance  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  rule, 
for  we  lay  the  accent  upon  rum  the  laft  fyllable 
of  the  word  virion,  becaufe  the  connective  que 
is  added  to  it,  which  prevents  ks  appearing  to 
be  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  word  ;  whereas  were 
the   connective  away,   and  virum  flood   alone, 

we 
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we  (hould  lay  the  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable 
vi,  and  fo  render  the;  fhort  long;  as  would  be 
the  cafe  did  the  line  run  thus — 

Arma  vlrum  cecini,  &c. 

So  that  in  following  thefe  three  rules,  much 
the  greater  part  of  Latin  fyllables  are  falfely 
pronounced  by  us.  The  true  quantity  of  the 
firft  and  laft  fyllables  of  words,  is  never  pointed 
out  to  the  ear  with  any  certainty;  and  it  is  only 
in  fome  of  the  intermediate  fyllables,  that  it  is 
perceptible.  Such  as  the  penultima  of  the  in- 
finitive in  the  fecond  and  third  conjugations  of 
verbs,  the  former  of  which,  is  always  founded 
long,  and  the  latter,  fliort;  as  in  the  words  do- 
cere  and  le?lire.  Such  as  the  nouns  of  the  third 
declenfion  increafing  in  the  genitive,  whofe  pe- 
nultimas  are  alio  fliort ;  as,  Littus  littoris, 
teftudo  teftudinis.  But  the  number  of  fylla- 
bles, whole  real  quantity  is  pointed  out  to  the 
ear  by  the  obfervation  of  the  rules  of  profody, 
is  extremely  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  whofe 
quantity  is  perverted  by  them.  It  may  be 
afked,  that  if  all  this  be  fo,  how  can  it  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  ear  of  a  perfon  (killed  in 
Latin  metre,  (liould  be  fo  much  hurt  by  the  ufe 
of  any  falfe  quantity  in  a  vtvfe  ?  To  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  not  the  ear  that  is  offended  on 
this  occafion ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  is  only 
neceiTary  to  obferve,   that  the  fame  individual 

fyllable, 
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fyllable,  uttered  exactly  in  the  fame  time,  is 
tifed  in  metre  fometimes  as  a  long,  and  fome- 
times  as  a  fhort  fyllable.  Thus  the  termination 
is  m  the  nominative  and  genitive  lingular  of 
nouns,  is  always  fliort ;  and  long  in  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural.  The  lad  fyllable  in  triilis, 
gentis,  is  fhort;  the  fame  individual  fyllable, 
founded  exactly  in  the  fame  time,  is  called  long 
in  fatis,  pratis;  and  any  perfon  fkiiled  in  the 
laws  of  profody,  would  be  offended  to  fee  the 
latter  ufed  as  fhort  in  metre,  or  the  former  as 
long;  though  it  is  evident  that  the  ear  can  have 
really  no  concern  in  it,  and  it  is  only  by  an  illu- 
fion  of  the  fancy,  that  he  thinks  the  ear  is  of- 
fended. It  is  juft  the  fame  as  in  the  article  of 
fpelling,  where  thofe  who  have  been  properly 
inflructed  in  that  art,  are  offended  when  they 
fee  words  written  differently  from  the  eftablifhed 
mode,  though  perhaps  the  combination  of  let- 
ters in  the  falfe  fpelling,  may  be  much  better 
calculated  to  reprefent  the  true  founds  of  the 
words. 

If  it  be  afked,  what  method  the  Romans  took 
to  manifeft  to  the  ear  the  different  quantities  of 
the  fame  fyllable,  compofed  of  the  fame  letters, 
that  of  tis  for  infbnce,  before  quoted;  the  an- 
fwer  is  eafy.  By  pronouncing  the  fyllable, 
when  fliort,  as  in  the  cafe  oT  the  nominative 
and  genitive  fingujar,  in  the  fame  way  that  we 
do,  trif//V,  genZ/jj  where  the  voice  hurries  over 
ij  the 
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the  vowel  to  the  confonant ;  and  by  refcing 
on  the  vowel  in  the  plural  cafes,  as  fotis  [fatees] 
pra//j  [pratees].  This  may  be  clearly  gathered 
from  an  obfervation  of  St.  Auftin  on  the  fir  ft 
line  of  the  iEneid;  who  fays,  that  had  the 
word  primis  been  put  inftead  of  primus,  the 
meafure  would  have  been  fpoiled :  now  in  our 
way  of  pronouncing  the  fyllables  mus  and  mis, 
the  ear  can  acknowledge  no  difference  of  quan- 
tity ;  but  if  the  one  be  founded  primus,  and 
the  other  primees,  and  were  the  line  to  be  thus 
repeated, 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Trqjas  qui  primees  ab 
oris — 

the  falfe  quantity  would  be  perceived,  and  the 
meafure  deftroyed  to  our  ears,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
of  the  ancients. 

In  pronouncing  the  firft  line  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues  after  our  manner,  it  is  fcarcely  cre- 
dible how  much  the  quantity  is  perverted. 

Tit'yre    tu   pat'uke   rec'ubans   fub'   teg'mine 
fagi— 

Here,  of  feven  long  fyllables,  there  are  but 
two  which  can  be  acknowledged  as  fuch  by 
the  ear ;  which  are  tu  and  fa  in  fagi,  where  the 
•ftrefs  or  accent  is  laid  on  the  vowels.  The 
fyllables,  Tit,  pat,  rec,  fub,  teg,  where  the 
ftrefs  is  on  the  confonant,   are  founded  in  the 

fhorteft 
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fhorteft-  time  poflible.  We  know  that  the  firft 
fyllable  in  Tityre  is  long,  and  the  firft  in  patulse 
is  fhort;  and  yet  can  any  ear  diftinguifh  the 
leaft  difference  of  quantity  between  Tit  and 
pat?  In  like  manner,  we  know  the  firft  fyl- 
lable in  recubans  is  fliort,  and  that  in  tegmine 
is  long;  yet  found  rec  and  teg,  are  they  not 
both  equally  fhort?  the  laft  fyllable  in  Tityre 
is  fhort,  that  in  patul&i  is  long,  yet  by  depriv- 
ing the  latter  of  its  accent  (according  to  the 
rule  before  mentioned)  it  has  exactly  the  fame 
found,  and  is  pronounced  in  the  fame  fhort 
time  as  the  former.  But  if  the  line  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  following  manner, 

Teeure  tu  patftljb'  recubans  fub  tegmine  fag! — 

the  quantity  of  the  fyllables  would  be  obvious 
to  every  ear,  and  the  true  movement  of  the 
verfe  be  preferved.  Yet  this,  from  prejudice, 
would  found  very  uncouth  to  the  ears  of  thofe 
who  have  been  taught  to  pronounce  Latin  in 
a  different  way.  And  that  it  is  only  the  effect 
of  prejudice,  we  may  gather  from  this,  that 
foreigners  are  as  much  difgufted  with  our  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin,  as  we  are  with  theirs. 

I  have  fufficiently  (hewn  you,  under  what 
prejudices  the  learned,  after  having  imbibed 
.their  firft  ideas  of  quantity  in  the  rules  laid 
down  for  it  in  Latin  profody,  (rendered  for  the 
moil  part  falfe  by  our  vitiated  pronunciation  of 

that 
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that  language,)  mult  come,  to  judge  of  the  (late 
of  it  in  our  own.  The  ear  being  there  de- 
prived of  its  authority,  in  its  own  peculiar 
province,  and  tyrannifed  over  by  laws  efta- 
blifhed  without  its  confent ;  inured  to  a  flats 
of  flavery,  and  to  receive  implicitly  long  fyl- 
lables  for  Ihort,  and  fhort  fyllables  for  long; 
was  in  no  condition  to  reclaim  its  rights,  or 
exert  its  powers  afterwards.  Very  different 
indeed  are  the  ears  of  the  modern  learned, 
from  thofe  of  the  ancients,  as  defcribed  by 
their  writers ;  Teretes  &  religiofey  difficiles  &? 
morof<£>  quarum  eft  f up  erbiffimum  judicium :  c  Po- 
c  lifhed  and  religious,  difficult  and  morofe, 
c  whofe  judgment  is  of  the  proudeft  nature/ 
Ours  are  the  reverfe  of  all  this;  and  in  their 
debauched  (late,  lofing  their  diftinguifhing  fa- 
culties, fubmiffively  receive  any  laws,  which  the 
infolence  of  pedantry  fhall  lay  down.  Thus 
one  of  the  firit  rules  eftablifhed  for  afcertaining 
quantity  in  our  language,  was,  that  every  ac- 
cented fyllable  was  long.  The  falfity  of  which 
rule,  i  have  already  furnciently  fhewn,  and  yet 
it  has  been  univerfaily  adopted.  Dr.  Fcrfter, 
in  his  Efiay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  afks  with 
an  allured  air,  c  Whether  any  p  erf  on  in  England 
ufually  pronounces  an  Englifld  difjy  liable  Gr  poly- 
Jy  liable  without  making  the  voice  reft  linger  en  feme 
one  fyllable  than  on  the  other?*  To  which  1  an- 
fvver,  that  all  Englifhmen  who  pronounce  well, 

certainly 
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certainly  in  fuch  words  diftinguifh  one  fyllablc 
from  the  reft,  but  not  always  by  dwelling  upon 
it,  as  he  imagines,  which  is  only  the  cafe  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  vowel;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  accent  is  on  the  confonant,  far 
from  dwelling  on  that  fyllable,  it  is  pronounced 
as  rapidly  as  poffible,  and  the  fyllable  in  that 
cafe  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  by  the  mere 
iff  us  or  more  forcible  ftroke  of  the  voice  upon 
the  confonant,  than  upon  others.  It  is  the 
Scots  alone  who  mark  all  accented  fyllables 
alike,  by  dwelling  equally  upon  them,  as  well 
when  the  feat  of  the  accent  is  on  the  confonant, 
as  when  it  is  on  the  vowel ;  and  this  it  is  which 
conftitutes  the  moft  material  difference  be- 
tween their  pronunciation  and  ours.  He  then 
by  way  of  example  afks,  *  Do  we  not  employ 
'  more  time  in  uttering  the  firft  fyllables  of 
•  heavily,  haftily,  quickly,  flow  ly-,  and  the  fecond 
'  in  Jo  licit,  miftaking-,  refearches,  delufive;  than 
c  in  the  others  V  In  fome  of  thefe  words  we 
certainly  do;  as  in  haftily,  flbwly,  miftaking, 
delufive-,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  vowels, 
which  renders  their  found  long.  But  in  all 
the  others,  hev'-il-y,  quick'-ly,  fol-lis'-it,  re- 
fer'-ches,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  confonant, 
the  fyllables  hev',  quick',  lis',  fer',  are  pro- 
nounced as  rapidly  as  pofllbly,  and  the  vowels 
are  ail  fhort.  In  the  Scotch  pronunciation 
indeed  they  would  be  all  reduced  to  an  equal 

quantity, 
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quantity,  as  thus;  hai-vi-ly,  hais-ti-ly;  queek- 
ly,  flowly ;  fol-lee-fit,  mif-tal-king ;  re-fair- 
ches,  de-lu-five.  But  here  we  fee  that  the 
four  fhort  vowels,  are  changed  into  four  long 
ones  of  a  different  found,  occafioned  by  their 
placing  the  feat  of  the  accent  on  the  vowels, 
inftead  of  the  confonants;  thus  inflead  of  hev', 
they  fay,  haiv  ;  for  quick'  queek  $  for  lis' 
leefe;  and  for  fer'  fair. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  an  inference  may 
be  drawn,  that  the  quantity  of  Englifh  fyllables 
is  adjufted  by  one  eafy  and  fimple  rule;  which 
is,  that  when  the  feat  of  the  accent  is  on  a 
vowel,  the  fy liable  is  long;  when  on  a  confo- 
nant,  fhort;  and  all  unaccented  fyllables  are 
founded  fhort.  It  is  true  that  this  rule  fuifi- 
ciently  afcertains  the  quantity  of  all  the  fyl- 
lables of  our  words,  when  feparately  pro- 
nounced. But  what  (hall  we  fay,  when  after 
having  thus,  to  all  appearance,  fixed  the  quan- 
tity of  our  fyllables  by  one  fimple  eafy  rule,  we 
find  that  it  wiil  not  hold  with  regard  to  words 
arranged  in  fentences?  where  we  fee  that  the 
quantity  is  perpetually  changing;,  and  that  the 
fame  individual  fyllable,  of  the  fame  word,  is 
fometimes  long,  and  fometimes  fhort,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  the  word  holds  in  the 
fentence.  That  the  quantity  of  the  accented 
fyllable  of  a  word,  depends  upon  the  import- 
ance 
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ance  of  its  meaning.  In  fhort,  that  it  is  by 
emphafis,  that  the  time  or  quantity  is  regu- 
lated. 

If  what  I  have  juft  now  advanced  upon  this 
head  be  true,  (as  I  fhall  hereafter  inconteftibly 
prove  it  to  be,)  the  whole  modern  theory  of 
quantity,  will  be  found  a  mere  chimera.  For 
there  is  not  one  of  the  writers  on  that  fubjecT, 
who  feems  to  have  the  leafr.  idea  of  the  mu- 
table nature  of  cur  quantity;  on  the  contrary, 
they  confider  it  as  certainly  fixed  to  the  fyl- 
lables,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Roman,  and 
lay  down  their  rules  accordingly.  This  errour 
proceeds  from  the  fame  fource  as  the  reft; 
that  of  applying  principles  and  rules  of  one 
tongue  to  another,  with  which  they  cannot 
fquare,  on  account  of  their  conditutional  dif- 
ference. Thus,  as  in  the  article  of  accents,  I 
have  fhewn  one  efTential  difference  between  the 
ancient  languages  and  ours;  10  in  the  article 
of  quantity,  I  fhall  fhew  another  as  efTential  ; 
inafmuch  as  theirs  was,  for  the  moft  part,  im- 
mutably fixed  to  the  feveral  fyllables  of  their 
words;  and  ours,  is  liable  to  continual  change. 
So  that  they  who  have  laid  down  laws  for  it,  as 
confidering  it  to  be  fixe  like  the  Roman, 
have  been  endeavouring  to  bind  a  river  in 
chains. 

EfTugiet  tamen  hsec  fceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

And 
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And  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  any  one 
who  can  read  properly,  to  fee  how  lamentably 
thefe  gentlemen  have  marked  the  long  and 
fhort  fyllables  of  the  Englifh  verfes,  which 
they  give  as  examples  of  their  rules,  after  the 
Roman  manner.  But  let  us  for  a  while  forget 
the  article  of  quantity,  and  examine  what  it  is 
which  conftitutes  Englifh  verfe. 

I  grant  there  can  be  no  true  poetic  numbers, 
without  a  due  obfervation  of  quantity  in  recit- 
ing them;  but  in  compofing  Englifh  verfes, 
the  poet  need  not  pay  the  lead  attention  to 
quantity,  which  will  refult  of  courfe  from  the 
obfervation  of  other  laws,  as  fhall  hereafter  be 
explained.  Trifiino,  a  famous  Italian  poet, 
in  writing  on  the  meafures  of  their  verfe,  fays, 
that  as  the  ancients  were  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  the  fyllables,  in  his  language  they 
are  determined  by  the  accent :  and  the  fame  is 
true  of  the  Englifh.  This  has  given  rife  to 
many  endlefs  difputes,  occafioned  by  a  mifap- 
prehenfion  of  the  term,  accent,  as  ufed  by 
TrifTino,  who  employed  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
that  which  I  have  annexed  to  our  accent ;  and 
thofe  who  combated  this  opinion,  took  it  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  accents.  It  is  in  this 
light  Dr.  Forfter  confidered  it,  where  he  fays, 
c  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which 
c  it  is  often  affirmed,  that  the  Englifh  metre 
f  depends  upon   accent,   and  not  on  quantity., 

p  f  which 
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c  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refute  ;  and 
4  tho'  I  have  feemed  to  allow  that  accent  jointly 
c  with  quantity  doth  direct  it  j  yet  I  cannot 
c  help  thinking  that  the  efTence  of  it  is  founded 
c  in  quantity  alone.  And  to  this  I  am  induced 
'  by  the  following  fact :  Let  a  Scotchman  take 
*  fome  verfes  of  any  of  our  poets,  as  thefe, 

c  All  human  things  are  Jubjeft  to  decay , 

c  And  when  fate  fumnons,  monarch*  muft  obey, 

<  He  will  pronounce  them  with  the  accent 
f  tranfpofed  thus, 


All  human  things  are  fubjecl  tc  decay  y 

And  when  fate yumwons,  monarchs  muft  obey* 


It  is  evident  from  this  example,  that  Dr.  Foriler 
takes  the  term  accent,  in  the  ancient  fenfe ; 
and  by  the  accentual  mark  over  the  laft  fyl- 
lables  of  the  words,  human,  fubjecl,  fummons, 
monarchs,  he  does  not  mean  that  the  Scots,  in 
thofe  words,  change  the  feat  of  the  true  Englifh 
accent,  or  ftrefs  of  the  voice,  becaufe  they  do 
not  -,  but  only  that  they  elevate  the  voice  on 
thefe  fyllables,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Englifh;  which  is  true.  And  in  what  fol- 
lows, Dr.  Foriler  clearly  fhews  this  to  be  his 
meaning.  For  he  fays,  f  Now  though  he 
i  a  hers  the  tones,  and  transfers  the  acute  from 
\  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  words,  yet  in 
(  this  pronunciation   the  metre  fiill   elTentially 

<  fubfifts, 
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e  fubfifts,  becaufe  founded  in  quantity,  which 
<  is  not  violated  by  him.'  And  this  is  true  in 
his  ufe  of  the  term  accent;  but  had  the  Scotch- 
man, inftead  of  giving  higher  notes  to  thofe 
fyllables,  transferred  the  feat  of  the  Englifh 
accent,  from  the  firft  to  the  fecond  fyllables, 
by  laying  a  greater  ftrefs  on  them,  as  thus, 

All  human  things  are  fubjed  to  decay, 

the  metre  would  have  been  entirely  deftroyed. 
The  perplexity  and  confufion  of  ideas,  which 
Dr.  Forfter  feems  to  have  laboured  under  upon 
this  occafion,  as  may  eafily  be  gathered  from 
this  exprefTion,  c  and  though  I  have  feemed  to 
c  allow  that  accent  jointly  with  quantity  doth 
'  direct  it,  yet  I  cannot  help,  &c.'  have  evi- 
dently arifen  from  his  never  having  had  a  true 
conception  of  the  Englifh  accent ;  for  he  would 
then  have  feen,  that  Englifh  metre  is  not  con- 
(trucked  either  by  quantity,  or  tone,  but  ftrefs 
only ;  and  that  a  due  arrangement  of  thofe  ac- 
cented fyllables,  according  to  certain  laws,  is 
what  produces  verfe.  Perhaps  it  may  appear 
to  you,  that  I  have  taken  up  more  rime  than 
was  neceflary  to  explain  thefe  two  points ;  and 
I  confels  that  were  1  to  fpeak  upon  the  fubjed 
to  perfons  who  had  never  before  received  any 
imprefTions  of  accent  or  quantity,  it  might  be 
done  in  a  much  narrower  compafs.  But  the 
entanglements  of  errour  formed  by  early  wrong 
p  2  inftru&ion, 
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inftrucYion,  and  knit  together  by  the  force  of 
prejudice  and  habit,  are  to  be  unravelled  by  a 
patient  hand.  ' 

Having  thus  brought  you  paft  thefe  two  falfe 
guides,  which,  like  two  pods  left  (landing  to 
old  roads,  after  the  ways  had  been  changed, 
were  fure  to  miflead  every  traveller  who  con- 
futed them ;  I  fhall  now  conduct  you,  by  an 
unfrequented  path,  to  onr  part  of  ParnaiTus, 
and  lead  you  to  a  deep  hill  (to  ufe  a  paffage  of 
Milton),  c  laborious  indeed  at  the  firft  afcent, 

*  but  elfe  fo  fmooth,  fo  green,  fo  full  of  goodly 
'  profpects,    and   melodious    founds   on   every 

*  fide,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
c  charming/ 

I  have  already  (hewn  that  our  verfe  is  not 
formed  by  the  number  of  fyllables ;  I  have  faid 
that  it  is  compofed  of  feet,  like  that  of  the 
ancients ;  and  that  the  only  difference  is,  that 
their  k^t,  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables  which  compofed  them,  ours,  upon  ac- 
cent. Our  accented  fyllables,  correfponding  to 
their  long  ones,  our  unaccented,  to  their  fhort, 
in  the  ftrudture  of  thefe  feet.  That  is,  an  ac- 
cented fyllable  followed  by  an  unaccented  one 
in  the  fame  foot,  anfwers  to  their  trochee ;  and 
preceded  by  an  unaccented  one,  to  their  iam- 
bus i  and  fo  with  the  reft. 

For  the  ufe  of  fuch  of  my  hearers  as  are  not 
acquainted    with    Latin    profody,  I    fhall   here 

explain 
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explain  the  nature  of  poetic  feet.  Feet  in 
verfe  correfpond  to  bars  in  mufic ;  a  certain 
number  of  fyllables  connected  form  a  foot  in 
the  one,  as  a  certain  number  of  notes  make  a 
bar  in  the  other.  They  are  called  k^iy  becaufe 
it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  voice  as  it  were  fteps 
along  through  the  verfe  in  a  meafured  pace  ; 
and  it  is  neceflary  that  the  fyllables  which 
mark  this  regular  movement  of  the  voice, 
fliould  in  fome  manner  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others.  This  diftinction  was  made  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  by  dividing  their  fyllables 
into  long  and  fliort,  and  afcertaining  their 
quantity  by  an  exact  proportion  of  time  in 
founding  them  5  the  long  being  to  the  fhorr, 
as  two  to  one  ;  and  the  long  fyllables,  being 
thus  the  more  important,  marked  the  move- 
ment. In  Englifh,  fyllables  are  divided  into 
accented  and  unaccented ;  and  the  accented 
fyllables  being  as  ftrongly  diftinguifhed  from 
the  unaccented,  by  the  peculiar  ftrefe  of  the 
voice  upon  them,  are  equally  capable  of  mark- 
ing the  movement,  and  pointing  out  the  re- 
gular paces  of  the  voice,  as  the  long  fyllables 
were  by  their  quantity,  among  the  Romans. 

All  feet  ufed  in  poetry  confift  either  of  two, 
or r  three  fyllables;  and  the  feet,  among  the 
ancients,  were  denominated  from  the  number 
and  quantity  of  their  fyllables.  The  meafure 
of  quantity  was  the  ihort  fy liable,  and  the  long 
p  3  one 
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one  in  time  was  equal  to  two  fhort.  A  foot 
could  not  confift  of  lefs  than  two  times,  be- 
caufe  it  mult  contain  at  leaft  two  fyllables ; 
and  by  a  law  of  poetry,  needlefs  to  be  ex- 
plained at  prefent,  a  poetic  foot  would  admit 
of  no  more  than  four  of  thofe  times.  Confe- 
quently  the  poetic  feet  were  neceffarily  reduced 
to  eight;  four  of  two  fyllables,  and  four  of 
three.  Thofe  of  two  fyllables  mud  either  con- 
fill  of  two  fhort,  called  a  pyrrhic  ;  two  long, 
called  a  fpondee;  a  long  and  fhort,  called  a 
trochee  ;  or  a  fhort  and  long,  called  an  iambus. 
Thofe  of  three  fyllables  were,  either  three 
fhort,  a  tribrach ;  a  long  and  two  fhort,  a  dac- 
tyl ;  a  fhort,  long,  and  fhort,  an  amphibrach  ; 
or  two  fhort  and  a  long,  an  anapaeft. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin,  I  fhall  here  draw  out 
a  fcheme  of  the  feet,  adding  Englifh  names  to 
them,  to  explain  their  nature;  that  they  may 
the  more  eafily  become  acquainted  with  them, 
as  the  Latin  terms,  from  uie,  are  rendered  more 
familiar  to  them. 

Disyllabic  Triflyllable. 

Roman.       Englijh.       Roman.  Englijh. 

Trochee  ~  °  ift  difT.  Da&yl  ~°  °  ift  trhT. 
Iambus  °  ~  2d  diff.  Amphibrach  u  "  u  2d  trifll 
Spondee~~doubledifT.  Anapasft  °  y~  3d  trifT. 
Pyrrhic  u  y  un-diff.  Tribrach  y  u  B  un-trifT. 

The 
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The  Englifh  terms  here  need  but  little  ex- 
planation, ift  did.  fignifies  a  foot  of  two  fyl- 
lables,  in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  fir  ft. 
2d  difT.  where  it  is  on  the  fecond.  Double 
difTI  where  it  is  on  both ;  and  un-dift.  on  nei- 
ther. The  fame  in  the  tryfTyllabic  kct.  The 
term  difT.  (landing  for  difTyllable,  trill,  for 
trifTyllable.  The  long  fyllable  is  marked  by  a 
fmall  ftraight  horizontal  line  as  ;  thus,  - -,  the 
fhort,  by  a  fmall  curve  turned  upwards  as  thus,  U , 
according  to  the  ufual  practice  of  marking  the 
quantity  in  Latin. 

We  are  now  fufficiently  prepared  for  enter- 
ing upon  an  examination  of  English  numbers ; 
-and  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  which  belong  to 
our  heroic  verfe,  as  the  mod  confiderable. 
And  firft,  I  fhall  confider  the  feet  which  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  that  fpecies  of  verfe. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  ufe  of  but 
two  feet  in  the  ftructure  of  their  heroic  verfe, 
the  daclyl  and  fpondee.  The  Englifh  verfe 
admits  all  the  eight  before  enumerated  -,  not- 
withstanding the  confidence  with  which  it  has 
been  afferted,  that  it  is  purely  iambic,  except 
that  in  fome  cafes  a  trochee  is  admitted,  as  I 
fhall  immediately  Ihew.  In  this  line  of  Mil- 
ton, 

Prone  on  J  the  flood7 1  extenjded  long  |  and  large, 
the  firft  foot  is  a  1  ft  difT*.  (trochee),  the  fe- 
cond a  2d  diff.  (iambus). 

p  4  In 
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And  the  |  flir ill' founds  |  ran  echoing  thro' the 
wood, 

the   firft  is  an   un-diff.  (pyrrhic),    the    fecond 
a  double  difT.  (fpondee). 

Thus  in  thefe  two  lines,  we  have  examples 
of  the  four  difTyllabic  feet.  I  fhall  now  give 
inftances  of  the  four  trifTyllabic. 

Murmuring  J  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of 
night. 

The  firft  foot  here  is  a  firft  trifT.  (daftyl). 

O'er  man'y  |  a  frojzen  man'y  |  a  fiejry  Alp. 

This  line  contains  no  lefs  than  three  of  the  fe- 
cond trifT.  (amphib). 

The  great  |  Hierarjchal  flandard  was  to  move. 
Here  the  fecond  foot  is  a  third  trifT.  (anapsft). 

Innumerable  |  before  th'  Almighty's  throne. 
Here  in  the  fecond  foot  we  find  an  un- trifT. 
(tribrach).  And  thus  I  have  given  you  ex- 
amples of  all  the  trifTyllabic,  as  well  as  difTyl- 
labic ktt. 

"What  an  amazing  advantage  muft  the  ufe  of 
fo  many  feet  give,  in  point  of  variety,  to  our 
heroic  verfe,  over  that  of  the  ancients,  who 
were  confined  to  two  only,  were  we  to  make 
the  ufe  of  it  which  we  might.  But  through 
the  indolence  of  our  poets  in  general,  and  their 
want  of  (kill  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  fome 

falfe 
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falfc  rules   have  been  eftablilhed,  which  have, 
in  a  great  meafure,  deprived  us  of  that  benefit. 

It  may  perhaps  be  matter  of  wonder  to  fome, 
to  hear  it  afTerted,  that  any  of  our  bed  poets 
were  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  numbers ;  nor 
will   they  eafily    be   brought   to   believe,    that 
they    could    make   fuch    good    verfes,    without 
fuch  knowledge.     And  yet  it  would  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  prove,  that  fcarce  any  of  them, 
except    Milton    and    Dryden,    ever    took   the 
trouble  to  dive   into  that   myftery ;  and    their 
mod  admired  verfes  proceeded  wholly  from  ear 
and   imitation,  in  t,he  fame  manner  as  Scotch 
and  Irifh  tunes  have  been  compofed,  by  per- 
fons  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  mu- 
fic.     The  ear  being  conftituted  the  fole  judge, 
in  a  fliort  time,  fmoothnefs  fupplanted  expref- 
iion,  and  the  charms  of  variety  were  facrificed 
to  a  flowing  uniformity.     Critics,  as  little  en- 
lightened as  the  poets,  eftablimed  rules  of  art 
upon  their  practice,  and  confined  our  verifica- 
tion by  laws  to  thofe  narrow  bounds.     Hence 
it  was  a  received  rule,  that  an  Englifh  heroic 
verfe  Ihould  confift  wholly  of  iambics,  except- 
ing now  and  then  that  a  trochee  might  begin 
the  line,    for  the  fake  of  variety.     Yet  even 
this  liberty  Dr.  Pemberton  disapproves  of,   in 
fpite  of  the  vaft  number  of  fome  of  the  fineft 
verfes    in    our    language,  which    are   fo    con- 
firufted }  and  in  fpite  of  the  example  of  Mr. 

Pope, 
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Pope,  the  fmootheft  of  our  verfifiers,  who  is 
remarkable  for  his  ufe  of  it. 

Her  lively  looks  a  fprightly  mind  difclofe, 
Quick'  as  [  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfix'd  as  thofe; 
Favours  [  to  none  |  to  all  (lie  fmiles  extends, 
O'ft  fhe  |  rejects  |  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  |  the  fun  |  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike, 
And  like  the  fun,  Ihe  fhines  on  all  alike. 

Here  you  fee  in  fome  of  his  moft  pleafing 
lines,  there  are  four  fuccefiive  ones  which  be- 
gin with  a  trochee.  Yet,  upon  the  flrength 
of  Dr.  Pemberton's  rule,  I  have  heard  the  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  heroic  poem  boaft,  that  all 
his  verfes  were  compofed  of  pure  iambics. 

I  cannot  fee  what  great  merit  an  author  can 
claim,  from  confining  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  one 
foot  only,  in  a  long  work,  where  he  was  at  li- 
berty to  regale  the  reader  with  that  pleafing 
variety,  which  the  ufe  of  eight  might  have  fur- 
nifhed.  But  the  beft  of,  it  is,  that  this  gentle- 
man pafifed  this  cenfure  upon  himfelf,  without 
meriting  it :  for  however  he  might  have  been 
intentionally  guilty  of  ufing  no  other  foot  but 
the  iambic,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  defign 
into  execution  ;  as  I  can  point  out  feveral  paf- 
fages  throughout  his  work,  where  he  has  un- 
knowingly ufed  the  four  feveral  kinds  of  disyl- 
labic feet.  And  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  confiderable  number  of  fuccefiive  lines 

in. 
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in  our  poetry,  in  which  the  pyrrhic  and  fpon- 
dee  are  not  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  the  tro- 
chee, nnd  iambus,  To  give  fome  inftances  of 
this  from  Mr.  Pope,  firft  of  the  pyrrhic. 

As  (hades  |  more  fweetjly  rejcommend  |  the 

light. 

Where  we  find  the  third  foot  confifts  of  the  lad 
fyllable  of  fweetly,  and  the  firft  of  recommend, 
both  unaccented,  and  both  fhort. 

Not  half  J  fo  fwiftjly  the  |  fierce  eagle  moves. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  third  foot  of 
this  line. 

Now  of  the  fpondee. 
Hill's  peep  I  o'er  hill's  ]  and  alps  |  on  alps  |  arife. 

Here  the  four  firft  fyllables  are  accented,  and 
make  two  feet  equivalent  to  two  fpondees. 

See  the  |  bold  youth  |  ftrain  up'  |  the  threat- 
ning  fteep. 

Here  the  firft  foot  is  a  trochee,  the  fecond  a 
genuine  fpondee  by  quantity,  the  third  a  double 
difT.  equivalent  to  a  fpondee. 

And  now,  fome  inftances  of  lines  containing 
both  the  pyrrhic  and  fpondee. 

That  on  |  weak  wings  j  from  far  purfues  your 
flight. 

Here  the  firft  foot  is  a  pyrrhic,  the  fecond  a 
fpondee. 

Thro' 
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Thro' the  |  fair  feene  |  roll  flow  |  theling'ring 
ftreams. 

The  firft  foot  a  pyrrhic,  the  two  next  fpon- 
dees. 

On  her  [  white  bread'  ]  a  fparkling  crofs  fhe 
wore. 

The  firft  a  pyrrhic,  the  fecond  a  fpondee.  But 
I  need  not  multiply  inftances,  as  thefe  feet  are 
to  'be  found  every  where  throughout  his  works, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  all  our  beft  poets. 

It  is  amazing  that  our  critics,  with  fuch  in- 
ftances before  their  eyes,  could  have  been  fo 
deceived;  but  this,  as  well  as  mod  of  their 
other  errours,  took  its  rife  from  the  fource  be- 
fore mentioned,  that  of  trying  always  to  fquare 
our  meafure  to  the  rules  of  Latin  profody. 
Thus, .  becaufe  the  pyrrhic  was  but  little  ufed, 
in  the  Roman  poetry,  they  feem  not  to  know 
that  we  have  any  fuch  foot,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  of  more  frequent  ufe  in  our  heroic 
meafure  than  any,  except  the  iambic.  And 
becaufe  the  fpondee  was  feldom  employed  by 
them,  except  in  heroic  meafure  to  temper  the 
dactyl,  having  excluded  the  dactyl  from  ours, 
they  fhut  out  the  fpondee  alfo,  miftaking  it 
for  an  iambus.  Thus  one  of  our*  lateft  1c- 
gillators  in  verfe,  having  pronounced  that  all 
our  meafure  was  either  iambic  or  trochaic, 
*  Vide  Johnfon's  Grammar. 

produces 
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produces  the  following  as  an    inftance  of  the 
iambic  kind  : 

Mod  good  I  mod  fair — 

which  furely  are  manifeftly  two  fpondees. 

But  though  the  falfe  rule  laid  down  by  thefe 
gentlemen,  has  but  little  affected  the  practice 
of  our  poets,  with  regard  to  the  four  diffyllabic 
ft&ty  yet  thofe  of  the  triffyllabic  kind,  have  for 
a  long  time  been  wholly  banifhed  ;  and  the  law 
feems  at  pre  fen  t  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  an 
Englifli  heroic  line  mould  never  exceed  ten 
fyllables ;  by  which  law,  the  triffyllabic  feec 
are  all  neceffarily  excluded.  And  to  this  our 
poets  pay  fuch  an  implicit  obedience,  that 
when  they  introduce  a  greater  number  of  fyl- 
lables into  a  verfe,  they  always  ftrike  out  fuch 
as  they  account  fupernumerary,  by  an  elifion, 
even  where  thofe  fyllables  are  to  be  pronounced. 
Thus,  though  the  words  amorous  and  humor- 
ous, are  always  pronounced  as  three  fyllables, 
when  a  poet  ufes  them,  he  cuts  out  the  middle 
fyllables  of  each,  and  writes  them  am'rous 
and  hum'rous,  that  his  verfe  mighc  not  appear 
to  have  more  fyllables  in  it  than  the  law  or- 
dains.    Thus,  Mr.  Pope  writes, 

Thin  glittVing  textures  of  the  filmy  dew ; 
though  all  the  world,  in  reading  the  verfe,  pro- 
nounce   the    three    fyllables  of  the  word  glit- 
tering. 

But 
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But  it  may  be  faid,  if  our  poets  really  do 
make  ufe  of  thefe  feet  in  their  verfes,  which 
are  obvious  to  the  ear  when  pronounced,  that 
no  inconvenience  can  arife  from  their  cutting 
out  one  of  the  vowels  to  the  eye,  by  an  apo- 
ftrophe ;  and  all  that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  an  unneceflary  practice,  which  cuftom  has 
eftabliflied.  This  argument  would  be  of  force, 
if  they  really  did  make  all  the  ufe  of  thefe  trif- 
fyllabic  feet  which  they  might ;  but  the  obfer- 
vation  of  this  rule  has  made  them  ftudioufly 
avoid  them;  and  they  never  attempt  to  make 
ufe  of  any  of  them,  except  where  the  words 
are  capable  of  being  eafily  reduced  from  three 
to  two  fyllables,  or  from  two  to  one,  by  an 
elifion.  Thus,  though  they  would  write  like 
Milton— 

Thro'  God's  high  fufferance — 

becaufe  the  word  fufferance  may  be  reduced 
from  three  to  two  fyllables,  and  be  pronounced 
fufFrance — yet  they  would  never  conclude  the 
line  as  he  does — -for  the  trial  of  man — becaufe 
the  word  trial  never  can  be  reduced  by  an  eli- 
fion to  one  fyllable ;  and  this  line  therefore,  to 
an  ear  under  the  influence  of  this  rule,  would 
appear  to  have  a  fyllable  too  many — 
Thro'  God's  high  fufFrance  for  the  trial  of  man. 
Nor  would  they  write,  like  him, 

With  thefe  that  never  fade,  the  fpirits  elect — ■ 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  word  fpirits  cannot  be  contracted 
into  one  fyllable.  In  ihort,  Milton  is  the  only 
one  of  all  our  poets,  who  has  enriched  and  va- 
ried his  verification,  by  the  frequent  ufe  of 
triflyllabic  feet ;  yet  this  beauty  is  loft  upon 
thofe  who  are  prejudiced  by  the  rule ;  or  ra- 
ther indeed  appears  a  blemifh. 

Variety  certainly  contains  a  charm  in  itfclf, 
independent  of  every  other  confideration ;  but 
it  is  from  the  proper  application  of  variety,  that 
its  greateft  beauty  and  power  arife.  Now  in 
order  to  know  how  to  apply  properly  the  dif- 
ferent feet,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  feveral  natures,  as  they  have  all  dif- 
ferent properties,  and  are  fitted  to  different 
ufes.  And  in  order  to  this,  it  will  be  firft  ne- 
cefTary to  know  what  it  is  which  conftitutes 
poetic  numbers. 

Manifeft  as  the  difference  is  between  verfe 
and  profe  to  all  readers,  yet,  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  explain  precifely  wherein  that  differ- 
ence confided,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
would  not  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs.  The  per- 
ception of  the  difference  between  verfe  and 
profe  is  common  to  moil:  readers  -,  but  there  is 
a  wide  diftance  between  a  perception  of  the  dif- 
ference, and  a  knowledge  of  its  caufe.  Mod 
of  our  writers  upon  numbers,  miltaking  the  one 
for  the  other,  have  not  thought  it  at  all  necef- 
fary to  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  differ- 
ence, 
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encCy  contenting  themfelves  with  laying  down 
rules  for  the  mechanical  ftructure  of  verfe. 
Some  very  ingenious  men  have  attempted  it 
without  fuccefs  -f  and  among  others  *  one  of 
uncommon  penetration,  after  much  pains  taken 
upon  this  fubject:,  has  given  a  very  lax,  unfa- 
tisfaclory  defcription  of  this  difference,  in  fay- 
ing, c  Verfe  is  more  mufical  than  profe ;  and  of 

*  the  former,  the  modulation  is  more  perfect 
c  than  of  the  latter.  The  difference  betwixt 
c  verfe  and  profe,  refembles  the  difference  in 
c  mufic,  properly  fo  called,  betwixt  the  fong 
c  and  the  recitative.  And  the  refemblance  is 
«  not  the  lefs  complete,  that  thefe  differences, 

*  like  the  fhades  of  colours,  approximate 
c  fometimes  fo  nearly  as  fcarce  to  be  difcern- 

*  ible/ 

According  to  this  account,  that  of  verfe  be- 
ing only  more  mufical  than  profe,  and  having 
a  more  perfect  modulation,  they  differ  from 
each  other  merely  in  degrees  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity, and  confequently  there  can  be  no  effential 
difference  between  them.  And  yet  that  there 
is  an  effential  difference  I  hope  to  mr.ke  evi- 
dent, by  pointing  out  in  what  it  confifls.  In 
order  to  which,  I  fhall  here  trace  numbers  from 
their  firft  principles,  up  to  their  mod  extended 
powers.      1  he  want  of  doing  which,   has  been 

•  The  Author  of  Elements  of  Criticifm. 
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the  fource  of  much  errour  and  confufion  in  the 
writings  upon  that  fubjedt. 

Numbers,  in  the  (trict  fenfe  of  the  word, 
whether  with  regard  to  articulate,  or  inarticulate 
founds,  to  poetry,  or  mufic,  coniift  in  certain 
impreffions  made  on  the  ear  at  Rated  and  re- 
gular diftances. 

The  ioweft  fpecies  of  numbers,  is  a  double 
ftroke  of  the  fame  note  or  found,  repeated  a 
certain  number  of  times,  at  equal  diftances. 
The  repetition  of  the  fame  fingle  note  in  a  con- 
tinued feries,  and  exactly  at  equal  intervals, 
like  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  has  nothing  nume- 
rous in  it ;  but  the  fame  note  twice  (truck  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  with  a  paufe  between 
each  repetition,  of  double  the  time  between 
the  (trokes,  is  numerous.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  numbers,  confifts  in 
the  obfervation  of  proportion ;  now  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  note,  in  exactly  the  fame  in- 
tervals, will  admit  of  no  proportion.  But  the 
fame  note  twice  (truck,  with  the  paufe  of  one 
between  the  two  ftrokes3  and  repeated  again  at 
the  diftance  of  a  paufe  equal  to  two,  will  admit 
of  the  proportional  meafurement  in  the  paufes 
of  two  to  one,  to  which  we  can  beat  time,  and 
this  is  the  fimpleft  and  Ioweft  fpecies  of  num- 
bers ;  which  may  be  exemplified  on  the  drum. 
As,  tuvm-tuNm  -  -  tuxm-tuNm  -  -  tuNm-tuNm  -  - 
uun- tuNm  -  -  tuvm-tuvm. 

0^  The 
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The  next  progreflion  of  numbers  is,  when 
the  fame  note  is  repeated,  but  in  fuch  a 
way,  that  one  makes  a  more  fenfible  impref- 
fion  on  the  ear  than  the  other,  by  being  more 
forcibly  ftruck,  and  therefore  having  a  greater 
degree  of  loudnefs.  As,  ti-tuVn  -  -  u-tuNm— 
or,  tuvm-ti  -  -  tu^m-ti.  Or,  when  two  weak 
notes  precede  a  more  forcible  one;  as,  ti-ti-tuvm 
-  -  ti-tl-tuxm  -  -  ti-ti-tu*m — or  when  they  follow 
one  ;  as,  uTm-ti-ti  -  -  tiTm-ti-ti. 

In  the  firft  and  lowed  fpecies  of  numbers 
which  I  have  mentioned,  as  the  notes  are  ex- 
actly the  fame  in  every  refpecl,  there  can  be 
no  proportion  obferved  but  in  the  time  of  the 
paufes.  In  the  fecond,  which  rifes  in  degree 
juft  above  the  other,  though  the  notes  are  ftill 
the  fame,  yet  there  is  a  diverfity  to  be  obferved 
in  their  refpective  loudnefs  and  foftnefs,  and 
therefore  a  meafurable  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tity of  found.  Numbers  of  this  fpecies  may 
alfo  be  exemplified  on  the  drum,  whofe  notes 
are  always  the  fame  in  kind,  and  will  admit 
of  no  other  variety,  but  different  degrees  of 
loudnefs  or  foftnefs. 

In  this  latter  fpecies,  befide  the  proportion 
of  time  in  the  paufes,  and  of  force  in  the  notes, 
there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  confider- 
ation,  which  is,  the  order  of  the  notes ;  whe- 
ther they  proceed  from  ftrong  to  weak,  or  from 
weak   to   ftrong,    as,    tu\n-tl  -  -  tuNm-ti  -  -  or 

ti-  tuxm 
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fci-tuxm  -  -  tl-tu\n  -  -  tuVn-ti-tT  -  -  tiTm-ti-ti 
-  -  or  ti-ti-tuvm  -  -  ti-ti-tu^m.  This  diverfity 
of  order  occafions  a  great  difference  in  the  im- 
prefiions  made  on  the  ear,  and  in  the  effects 
produced  on  the  mind.  To  exprefs  this  diver- 
fity of  order  in  the  notes  in  all  its  feveral 
kinds,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of  the  common  term 
Movement;  as  the  term  Meafure  mall  be  made 
ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  different  proportions  of 
time,  both  in  the  paufes  and  the  notes. 

So  far  I  have  defcribed  the  lower  fpecies  of 
numbers,  into  which  order  and  proportion  can 
be  admitted,  by  fuppofing  only  one  and  the 
fame  note  to  be  repeated  at  meafured  intervals, 
witji  different  degrees  of  loudnefs  or  foftneis. 
But  as  the  ear  is  foon  fatiated  with  a  continued 
repetition  of  the  fame  found,  Nature  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  another  fource  of  pleafure,  which 
though  not  efTential  to  numbers,  is  yet  their 
chief  ornament,  I  mean,  Variety  j  the  parent 
of  Melody  and  Harmony.  Here  then  we  af- 
cend  to  a  higher  fpecies  of  numbers,  in  which 
the  delight  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  high 
and  low  notes,  of  flats  and  fharps,  &c.  is  fu- 
peradded  to  the  pleafure  which  we  before  re- 
ceived, merely  from  order  and  proportion. 
This  fpecies  of  numbers  may  be  exemplified, 
by  performing  the  fame  movement  which  had 
before  been  beat  on  the  drum,  on  any  ftringed 
inftrument,  which  will  not  admit  of  a  prolonga- 
te 2  tion 
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tion  of  a  note.  But  it  has  no  other  advan- 
tage over  the  former,  than  what  arifes  from 
the  mere  diverfity  of  founds,  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  high  or  low,  flat  or  fharp,  &c. 
which  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  notes 
themfelves  being  incapable  of  prolongation, 
like  thofe  of  the  drum,  can  bear  no  relative 
proportion  of  time  to  each  other,  in  point  of 
found;  the  meafure  therefore,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  drum,  muft  be  wholly  made  out,  by  a  pro- 
portional obfervation  of  intervals  between  the 
notes.  The  movement  indeed  in  this  may  be 
different;  as  befide  loud  and  fofr,  the  only  way 
by  which  it  could  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  it  may  proceed  from  high  to  low,  or 
from  low  to  high.  So  that  all  the  advantage 
that  it  has  over  the  former,  arifes  merely  from 
the  variety  of  notes. 

This  leads  me  to  the  lair,  and  nobleft  fpecies 
of  numbers,  in  which  the  notes  themfelves  can 
be  prolonged  at  pleafure ;  and  in  which,  confe- 
quently,  a  proportional  meafurement  of  time, 
in  the  founds  themfelves,  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
vals and  paufes  between  them,  may  be  intro- 
duced. This  fpecies  is  daily  exemplified  in  the 
performances  on  the  organ,  the  trumpet,  flute, 
all  wind  inftruments,  the  violin  and  others  of 
that  fpecies,  and  in  the  human  voice ;  and  here 
it  is  that  the  whole  power  and  beauty  of  num- 
bers are  difplayed  in  their  utmoft  perfection. 

The 
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The  necefllty  there  was  of  laying  before  you 
this  general  view  of  numbers,  from  thofe  of 
the  mod  fimple,  to  thofe  of  the  mod  complex 
kind,  will  appear,  when  I  come  to  apply  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  Englifh  poetic  numbers. 

Poetic  numbers  are  founded  upon  the  fame 
principles  with  thofe  of  the  mufical  kind,  and 
are  governed  by  fimilar  laws.  Proportion  and 
order  are  the  fources  of  the  pleafure  which  we 
receive  from  both,  and  the  beauty  of  each,  de- 
pends upon  a  due  obfervation  of  the  laws  of 
meafure  and  movement.  The  efTential  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  the  matter  of  the 
one,  is  articulate,  of  the  other,  inarticulate 
founds :  but  fyllables  in  the  one,  correfpond  to 
notes  in  the  other  ;  poetic  feet,  to  mufical  bars ; 
and  verfes,  to  drains :  they  have  all  like  pro- 
perties, and  are  governed  by  fimilar  Jaws.  The 
reafon  that  this  clofe  affinity  between  them  has 
been  fo  little  known,  is,  that  the  one  art  has  been 
dudied  and  cultivated  with  the  utmod  pains 
and  afliduity,  fo  that  a  thorough  knowledge  in 
theory,  and  (kill  in  the  practical  parr,  may  be 
obtained  by  thofe  who  apply  to  it ;  while  the 
other,  has  been  fo  wholly  neglected,  that  no- 
thing but  errour  and  confufion  meet  us,  when 
we  enter  into  the  fpeculative,  and  very  rarely 
are  indances  to  be  found  of  a  juft  execution  in 
the  practical  part. 

c^  3  From 
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From  what  has  been  laid  down,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  efience  of  numbers  confifts,  in  certain 
impreffions  made  on  the  mind  through  the  ear, 
at  dated  and  regular  diftances  of  time,  with  an 
obfervation    of   a    relative    proportion  in  thofe 
diftances  ;  and  the  other  circumftances  of  long 
or  fhort  in  the  Syllables,  or  diverfity  of  notes  in 
uttering  them,  are  not  eflentials,  but  only  qua- 
lities of  numbers.     And  this  may   be   demon- 
ftrated  by  (hewing  that  there  is  no  kind  of  me- 
tre that  may  not  be  beat  upon  the  drum,  which 
is  incapable  of  producing  long  or  fhort,  high 
or  low  notes.     So  that,  according  to  this  rule, 
Englifh  verfe  compoftd  of  feet  formed  by  ac- 
cent  only,   may    have  as  juft  meafurement  of 
time,  as  thofe  formed   by  quantity  \  and  this  as 
certainly,    as  the  drum  can  anfwer   exactly  in 
time  to  the  trumpet,  in  the  fame  movement ; 
or  that  the  harpfichord  can  play  in  concert  with 
the  organ.     But  it  may   be  faid,  according  to 
my  own   account,  that  feet  by   quantity,  muft 
have  the  fame  advantage  over  thofe  formed  by 
accent,  as  the  trumpet  has  over  the  drum,  or 
the  organ  over    the  harpfichord  ;  conftquently 
the  ancient  meafure  had  a  like  fuperiority  over 
ours.     This  would  certainly  be  true,  if  all  the 
feet  of  Englilh  metre  were  formed  by  an  accent 
on  confonants  only ;  but  we  ,are  to  remember, 
that  the  feet  formed  by  an  accent  on  vowels, 
may   be   exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 

ancient 
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ancient  feet,  and  may  have  the  fame  juft  quan- 
tity in  their  fyllables.  So  that  in  this  refpedl 
we  have  all  that  the  ancients  had,  and  fome- 
thing  which  they  had  not.  We  have  as  it  were 
duplicates  of  each  foot,  yet  with  fuch  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  as  to  fit  them  for  different 
purpofes,  to  be  ufed  at  our  pleafure.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  harpfichord 
could  be  made  capable  of  fwelling  and  prolong- 
ing the  notes  at  pleafure,  it  would  be  fuperior 
to  the  organ ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  all 
the  fmarter,  fharper,  and  fprightly  notes,  are 
expreffed  with  more  fpirit  on  the  merely  ftring- 
ed  inftrument,  than  on  thofe  that  are  fupplied 
with  wind ;  and  if  one  inftrument  poiTeffed  the 
qualities  of  both,  it  mult  of  courfe  be  fuperior 
to  either. 

In  order  to  mew  more  clearly  the  difference 
between  verfes  compofed  of  feet  formed  by 
accent,  and  thofe  formed  by  quantity  ;  and  alfo 
to  fhew  by  what  management  the  time  in  the 
one,  is  to  be  rendered  equal  to  that  in  the  other, 
I  (hall  produce  examples  of  both,  by  repeating 
fome  lines  of  each  fpecies.  And  though  we 
mail  have  continual  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  this  difference,  in  molt  of  the  verfes  which 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  examine ;  yet  to  fa- 
tisfy  you  at  prefent,  I  (hall  give  you  an  inftance 
or  two.  The  foUowing  line  of  Pope  confifts  of 
pure  iambics  by  quantity— 

<^4  O'er 
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O'er  heaps  |  of  ru  |  in  ftaik'd  |  the  ftate  \  \y 
hind  | 
where  you  fee  the  accent  is  upon  the  vowel  in 
each  fecond  fyllable.  In  the  following  line  you 
will  find  the  fame  iambics,  but  formed  by  ac- 
cent upon  confonants,  except  the  laft  fyllable— 

Then   ruf  |  ding    crac'k  |  ling    crafh'  |  ing 
thun'  |  der  down. 

If  you  will  attend,  you  will  find  that  the  time 
of  the  fhort  accented  fyllables,  is  compenfated 
by  a  fhort  paufe  at  the  end  of  each  word  to 
which  they  belong,  ruftling,  crackling,  crafh- 
ing— 

Then    ruf  |  ding    crack  |  ling    crafh  [  ing 
thuNn  |  der  down — 

I  have  given  you  a  fpecimen  of  a  verfe 
formed  by  quantity,  and  of  another  by  accent, 
In  the  former  the  vowels  are  dwelt  upon,  and 
you  fee  by  that  means  how  fmoothly  the  line 
flows  on — 

O'er  heaps  of  ruin  ftaik'd  the  (lately  hind — 

In  the  other  the  accent  is  on  confonants,  and 
you  fee  what  force  and  fpirit  it  gives  to  the 
verfe, 

Then   rus'tling   crac'kling  crashing  thunder 
down. 
This  fpecimen  will  give  you  a  glimpfe  at  pre- 
sent of  the  advantage  which  may  arife  to  Eng- 
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lifh  numbers,  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  duplicates 
of  feet,  either  in  entire  lines,  or  by  intermix- 
ing them  in  the  fame  verfe.  I  have  given  you 
an  inftance  of  the  one,  I  fhall  now  produce 
one  of  the  other.  And  in  order  to  make  the 
difference  more  fenfible,  I  fhall  firft  repeat  fome 
lines  where  the  feet  are  formed  by  quantity ; 
and  then  others  in  which  thofe  formed  by  ac- 
cents are  intermixed. 

And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 
Of  chi  I  ming  firing's  |  and  char|ming  pipes,  J 

and  winds 
Of  gentleft  gale  Arabian  odours  fann'd 
From   their  foft  wings,  and  Flora's  earlieft 

fmells. 

£Jow  of  the  other, 

So  fpake  the  fovereign  voice,  and  clouds  be- 
gan 

To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  fmoke  to  row!, 

In  dus'jky  wreaths  J  reluctant  flames  j  the 
figns 

Of  wrath  awak'd. 

At  prefent  I  fhall  defire  your  attention  only 
to  two  lines  in  thefe  paffages,  of  exactly  the 
fame  ftructure  in  movement  and  paufes ;  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  feet  of  the  one, 
are  formed  by  quantity,  and  the  other  has  two 
feet  by  accent  intermixed. 

Of 
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Of  chi[ming   firing's  ||  or   char[ming   pipes  |j 

and  winds — 
In  dus'|ky   wreaths  ||  reluc'jtant  flames  ||  the 

figns — 

In  the  firft  of  thefe,  where  the  accent  is  on 
long  fyllables,  how  fmoothly  flows  the  verfe  ! 
how  fweetly  adapted  to  the  plcafing  fubjedb — 

Of  chiming  firing's  or  charming  pipes — 

In  the  other,  where  the  accent  is  twice  on  con- 
fonants, 

In  dus'ky  wreaths  reluc'tant  flames — 

How  happily  fitted  is  this  intermixture  to  paint 
a  fcene  of  horrour  ! 

Having  fufficiently  fhewn  the  vaft  variety  of 
which  our  poetic  numbers  are  capable,  I  mail 
now  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  effecTs  which 
may  be  produced  by  fuch  regulation. 

In  order  to  this,  I  fhall  firft  confider  our  ver- 
ification, with  regard  to  what  is  eftential  to 
numbers;  and  afterwards,  with  regard  to  their 
acceflary  or  ornamental  parts. 

Feet  and  paufes,  as  the  efTentials  of  poetic 
numbers,  are  firft  to  be  attended  to.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  eight  different  feet  ufed 
in  poetry ;  and  I  have  fhewn  that  they  may  all 
find  place  in  our  heroic  verfe.  But  the  foot 
which  is  moil  congenial  to  that  verfe,  is  the 

iambic  j 
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iambic  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  an 
entire  heroic  line  can  be  compofed  :  and  our 
poetry  abounds  with  verfes,  into  which  no  other 
foot  is  admitted.     Such  as, 

The   powers  |  gave   car  |  and   granjted   half 

his  prayV, 
The  res't  |  the  winds  ]  difpers'd  |  in  empfty 

air. 

As  the  movement  of  this  foot  is  from  weak 
to  ftrong,  and  the  ftrefs  of  the  voice  is  on  the 
fecond  or  final  fyllable,  fuch  as  refemble  it  in 
any  of  thefe  refpects,  have  the  moft  affinity 
with  it,  and  may  be  the  moft  frequently  em- 
ployed. Thus  the  amphibrach,  being  in  its 
commencement,  or  in  the  two  firft  fyllables, 
an  actual  iambus ;  the  anap^ft,  in  its  finifhing, 
or  two  laft  fyllables,  another;  and  the  fpon- 
dee,  having  a  ftrefs  on  the  laft  fyllable,  as  well 
as  the  firft,  may  all  be  admitted  without  much 
change  in  the  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
amphibrach,  the  inftances  I  gave  in  the  begin- 
ning, may  ferve  to  fhew  how  congenial  that  foot 
is  to  the  iambic  movement. 

O'er  many  |  a  fro|zen  man'y  |  a  ficjry  alp. 

To  which   we  may  add   numberlefs  inftances 
from  Milton.     Such  as, 

With  wheels  |  yet  ho'ver  J  ing  o'er  the  ocean 
brim 

Shot 
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Shot  par'al  j  lei  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Difcov'er|ing  in  wide  landfcape  all  the  eaft,  &c. 

Where  we  find  this  foot  ufed  in  three  fuccellive 
lines. 

As  to  the  anapsefl,  we  may  fee  in  the  in- 
flance  already  given,  how  aptly  that  foot  may 
be  employed. 

The  great  |  Hierar[chal  ftandard  was  to  move. 

And  the  fponclee  is  every  where   to   be  met 
with. 

Now   came  |  ftlll  evejning  on,  and  twilight 

grey,  &c. 
Sofmooths  |  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  | 

own  ear,  &c. 
AH  seem'd  |  well  pleas'd,  j  all  seem'd  |  but 

were  not  all. 

The  admiffion  of  thefe  feet,  which  have  a 
fimilarity  in  their  movement,  though  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  number  of  fyllables,  or 
in  quantity,  is  not  fo  hard  to  be  accounted  for : 
but  there  is  fomething  furprifing  at  firfl  view, 
in  the  admiiTion  of  feet  which  have  a  movement 
dire&ly  oppofite,  fuch  as  the  trochee  and  dactyl, 
as  they  have  the  flrefs  on  the  firfl  fyllable,  and 
proceed  from  ftrong  to  weak  5  or  in  admitting 
feet  which  make  no  impreflion  at  all,  fuch  as 
the  pyrrhic  and  tribrach.  And  yet,  that  the 
matter  of  fact  is  fo,  may  be  feen  every  where 

in 
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in  the  verfes  of  our  beft  poets.  I  have  given 
feveral  inftances  of  lines  beginning  with  a  tro- 
chee, a  movement:  which  Mr.  Pope  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of.  But  Milton  has  introduced 
this  foot  often  into  other  places  of  the  verfe. 
Such  as, 

That    all    was   loft  |  back'    to  |  the    thicket 

flunk— 
Of  Eve  whofe  eye  |  darted  |  contagious  fire- 
All  thefe  our  notions  vain  |  fees  and  |  derides— 
Shall    breathe   her   balm — ,but    firft  |  whom 

fhall  I  we  fend — 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  |  lefs'  than  I  divine— 
Of  many  a  coloured  plume  |  fprin'kled  |  with 

gold— 

In  like  manner,  wherever  the  trochee  found 
admiffion,  he  has  occafionally  ufed  a  dactyl. 
Such  as, 

Hov'ering  ]  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell — 
Tim'orous  |  and    flothful  yet  he  pleas'd  the 

ear — 
Abject  and  loft  lay  thefe]  covering  (the  flood — 
Of  truth  in    word  J  mightier  [  than  they  in 

arms — 

As  to  the  pyrrhic,  it  is,  as  I  before  obferved, 
the  foot  mod  in  ufe  after  the  iambus. 

She  faid,  and  melting  as  in  tears  fhe  lay, 
In  a  j  foft  filver  ftream  diflblv'd  away. 

Pant 
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Pant  on  thy  lip  |  and  to  |  thy  heart  be  preft— 
The  phantom  flies  me  |  as  un|kind  as  you — 
Leaps  o'er  the   fence  with   eafe  I  into  I  the 

fold— 

— — * and  laid  me  down 

On    the  I  green    bank  |  to    look  |  into  j  the 

clear 
Smooth  lake  |  that  to  |  me  feenr  d  another  fkv. 

with  tempefl  fell 

On  the  I  proud  creft  of  Satan. 

You  can  open  no  part  of  our  beft  poets, 
without  finding  the  pyrrhic  every  where  inter- 
fperfed ;  and  with  regard  to  the  tribrach,  if 
it  be  confidered  only  with  refpecT:  to  real  quan- 
tity, it  is  of  continual  ufe  5  but  if  we  confider 
it  with  refpeft  to  accent,  that  is  a  foot  of  three 
fyllables  without  any  accent,  or  as  I  have  call- 
ed it  an  untriff.  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  found, 
becaufe  a  fuccefTion  of  fo  many  fhort  fyllables 
unaccented,  would  leave  no  imprefllon,  and  con- 
fequently  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

But  it  may  be  laid,  that  though  I  have  fup- 
ported  what  I  have  advanced,  with  regard  to 
the  admiflion  of  all  thefe  feet  into  our  heroic 
verfe,  by  examples  drawn  from  our  bed  poets ; 
yet  the  queftion  is,  whether  thefe  poets  were 
right  in  indulging  themfelves  in  fuch  liberties ; 
and  whether,  in  fo  doing,  they  have  not  offend- 
ed againft  the  firft  principles  of  numbers.     For, 

from 
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from  what  I  have  laid  down  on  that  head,  it 
may  appear,  that  equality  of  time  in  the  feet 
which  compofe  the  verfe,  upon  which  meafure 
depends ;  and  regularity  of  imprefllons  made 
at  equal  diftances  by  accents,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  movement,  are  elTential  to  poetic 
numbers.  And  that  by  admitting  feet  into 
the  fame  verfe  of  unequal  times,  fuch  as  the 
ipondee  and  iambus,  the  dactyl  and  trochee, 
the  former  of  which  confift  of  four,  and  the 
other  only  of  three  times,  no  regularity  of 
meafure  can  be  obferved:  and  as  the  trochee 
and  iambus,  the  dactyl  and  anapseft,  are  of 
movements  directly  oppofite,  the  imprefllons 
made  by  the  accented  fyllables  in  an  intermix- 
ture of  thefe  feet>  mull:  be  at  unequal  dif- 
tances. 

To  this  I  anfvver,  that  in  my  definition  of 
numbers  at  large,  I  did  not  fay,  impreffions 
made  at  equal  diftances,  but  at  ftated  and  re- 
gular diftances,  for  the  former  belongs  only  to 
thofe  of  the  fimpleft  kind.  But  to  render  num- 
bers for  any  time  pleafing  to  the  ear,  variety 
is  as  elTential  as  uniformity  -,  and  it  is  a.due 
mixture  of  thefe  two,  which  conftitutes  num- 
bers of  a  higher  order:  in  which  a  new  ratio 
is  introduced,  both  with  regard  to  meafure  and 
movement.  With  regard  to  meafure  in  this 
way,  the  quantity  of  each  diftinct  foot,  or  por- 
tion of  a  verfe,  is  not  feparately  weighed,  but 
10  the 
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the  fum  total  of  two  or  more  feet  is  taken  to 
balance  the  account.  Thus,  a  fpondee  and 
pyrrhic  united,  make  up  the  exact  time  of  two 
trochees,  or  of  two  iambics;  and  where  thefe 
two  are  found  in  the  fame  line,  intermixed 
v/ith  iambics,  the  time  upon  the  whole  is  the 
lame  as  if  the  line  confifted  of  pure  iambics. 
Thus  in  this  line, 

On  her  ]  white  breaft  ]  a  fparkling  crofs  fhe 
wore— - 

the  firft  portion  of  this  verfe  confifts  of  two 
feet,  a  pyrrhic  and  a  fpondee,  which  make  up 
the  time  of  two  iambics.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  in  the  following  inftance, 

Say  firft,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy 

view, 
Nor  the  |  deep  trad  |  of  helh 

Sometimes  there  are  two  fpondees  together^ 
compenfated  by  two  fubfequent  pyrrhics — as 

, ! and  wild  uproar 

Stood  rul'd  |  flood  vait — infin  j  itude  ]  con- 
fined— 
She  all  |  night  long  |  her  amo  j  rous  des-  [ 
cant  fung. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  fpondee  and  pyrrhic  al- 
ternately intermixed  -,  as  in  this  line, 

More  glo|rious  and  j  more  dread  |  than  from  | 
no  fall. 

And 
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And  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  quan- 
tity of  a  verfe,  we  are  allowed  great  latitude, 
both  in  excecdings  and  diminutions ;  becaufe 
a  fcrupulous  exactnefs  in  point  of  time,  is  not 
eflential  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the  ancients.  Firft, 
becaufe  their  feet  were  entirely  formed  by 
quantity,  and  therefore  exadlnefs  of  time  was 
as  elTential  to  them,  as  to  bars  in  mufic. 
Whereas,  ours  being  formed  by  accent,  re- 
quire no  more  than  that  the  accents  mould  be 
difpofed  according  to  rule,  to  conftitute  right 
verfes,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  quan- 
tity. Secondly,  becaufe  the  recitation  of  the 
Roman  poetry  ufually  was,  and  might  always 
be  accompanied  by  inftruments  ;  which  brought 
on  the  neceffity  of  an  exact  obfervation  of  quan- 
tity, that  the  mufical  and  poetical  time  might 
coincide  on  the  fame  fyllables.  But  we,  who 
recite  our  verfes  without  any  iuch  criterion  to 
try  the  quantity  by,  are  under  no  fuch  limita- 
tion. It  is  true  indeed,  the  more  clofely  a 
poet  keeps  to  the  juft  meafurement  of  five  iam- 
bics, the  more  agreeable  the  lines  will  be  to 
the  ear,  from  exaclnefs  of  proportion  :  and  if 
in  verification  nothing  elfe  were  to  be  confi- 
dered,  but  the  mere  gratification  of  the  ear,  this 
proportion  ought  never  to  be  departed  from, 
no  more  than  in  mufic.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, between  poetical  and  mufical  compo- 
fition,    that  in   the   former,    together  with  the 

k  founds,, 
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founds,  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  -,  in  the 
latter,  founds  only  are  communicated.  In  the 
former,  the  chief  object  is,  the  delight  arifing 
from  the  fentiments  fo  communicated  j  in  the 
latter,  the  chief  end  is,  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  the  founds  themfelves.  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  the  one,  is  much  more  ftriftly 
bound  by  the  laws  which  render  founds  pleafmg 
to  the  ear,  than  the  other ;  for  wherever  in  po- 
etry the  fentiment  can  receive  any  additional 
force  or  grace,  by  receding  a  little  from  the 
drift  rules  of  compofition,  there  the  feverity  of 
the  mufical  laws  is  to  be  relaxed,  in  favour  of 
thofe  of  a  fuperior  nature;  the  end  is  to  be  re- 
garded rather  than  the  means  5  and  the  interefts 
of  the  underflanding,  to  be  preferred  to  thofe 
of  the  ear.  This  is  what  is  called  ExprefTion 
in  Numbers ;  which  is  chiefly  to  be  perceived 
in  thofe  deviations  which  are  allowed  from  the 
ft  rift  laws,  and  which,  judicioufly  managed, 
give  a  beauty  to  verification,  far  fuperior  to 
the  fined  melody. 

From  this  defcription,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  three  points  chiefly  to  be  attended  to 
in  verification.  The  firft  is,  to  pleafe  the  ear 
by  an  agreeable  flow  of  verfe,  which  I  call 
Melody.  The  fecond  is,  to  relieve  the  ear  by 
change  of  numbers,  which  might  otherwife  be 
fatiated,  by  a  continual  repetition  of  the  fame 
melody >    however  fine   in   itfelf,-    to  which  I 

havs 
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have  given  the  name  of  Variety.  And  the 
third  is,  to  confider  what  difpofition  of  nunv 
bers,  is  beft  fuited  to  convey  fentiments  and 
images,  in  the  mod  forcible  and  clear  manner, 
to  the  mind  ;  whether  fuch  difpofition  coincide 
with  the  laws  of  the  finer  melody,  or  fome- 
times  ftart  afide  from  them ;  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  Expreffion.  I  fhall  now 
therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  laws  of 
fimple  melody,  under  the  direction  of  which, 
that  of  the  pureft  kind  may  be  obtained.  By 
what  rules,  and  in  what  bounds,  variety  is  to 
be  governed  and  reftrained,  without  prejudice 
to  the  laws  of  the  purer  melody  ;  and  what  de- 
viations it  is  allowed  to  make  from  thofe  laws, 
in  favour  of  expreffion. 

Verfe  is   compofed  of  feet  and  paufes ;  and 
I  upon  the  management  of  thefe,  depend  all  the 
properties   of   verification.      To    avoid    per- 
plexity, I   (hall  firft  confider  thefe  articles  fe- 
parately,  and  afterwards  conjointly.     And  firft, 
with  regard  to  feet,   fo  far  as  concerns  melody. 
Experience  (hews  us,   that  verfes  compofed  of 
pure  iambics,  have  a  fine  melody ;    but  as  the 
ftrefs  of  the  voice,   in  repeating  fuch  verfes,   is 
always  in   the  fame   places,   that  is,  on  every 
fecond  fy liable,  fuch   a   uniformity   would  dif- 
guft  the  ear  in  any  long  fucccffion,  and  there- 
fore fuch  changes  were  fought  for,   as  might 
introduce  the  pleafure  of  variety,   without  pre- 
R  2  judicc 
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judice  to  melody;  or  which  might  even  con- 
tribute to  its  improvement.  Of  this  nature, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  trochee  to  form  the 
firft  foot  of  an  heroic  verfe ;  which  experience 
has  fhewn  us,  is  fo  far  from  fpoiling  the  me- 
lody, that  in  many  cafes  it  heightens  it.  Of 
this  I  have  already  given  fome  inftances,  and 
fhall  now  offer  a  few  more. 

Glows  while  |  he  reads  j  but  trembles  as  he 

writes  ■ 
Soft   is  |  the    drain  ]  when    Zephyr    gently 

blows 

Pan'ts  on  |  her  nec'k  |  and  fans  her  parting 

StiH  as  |  the  fea  |  ere  winds  were  taught  to 

blow 

Favours  |  to  non'e  |  to  all  flie  fmiles  extends— 
Pleas'ure  |  or  wrong  |  or  rightly  underftood — 

The  trochees  which  commence  thefe  lines 
are  of.  different  kinds.  In  the  firft,  there  is  a 
little  reft  of  the  voice  after  the  firft  fyllable  of 
the  foot,  and  the  fecond,  by  a  rapid  utterance, 
is  joined  to  the  next  foot.     As — 

Soft'  is  the  ftrain 


Pants''  on  her  neck- 
Still'  as  the  fea 


Whereas  in  the  fecond  kind,  the  whole  foot  is 
completely  founded,  as, 

Favours 
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Favours  |  to  none— 

Pleafure  |  or  wrong- 
Now  in  the  fir  ft  cafe,  the  ear  perceives  a  move- 
ment more  congenial  to  the  iambic  metre,  than 
in  the  other  -,  for,   by  the  ftrefs  on  the  fir  ft  fyl- 
lable,   followed  by  a  little  paufe,   that  fyllable 
has  the  force  of   a  fyllabic    iambus  -,    and  the 
latter  being  joined  to  the  fucceeding  foot,   is 
to  the  ear  a  true  anapseft;     which,    as  I   ob- 
ferved  before,    is  a  congenial  foot.     By  a  fyl- 
labic iambus,  I  mean  a  foot  which  is  much  ufed 
in  fome  kinds  of  Englifh  metre,  whereof  one 
fyllable  is  fupprefied,    whole  place   is  fupplied 
by  a  paufe,  to  make  out  the  time  of  two,  and 
fo  to  preferve  the  meafnre.     Of  this,  in  the  four 
following  lines,  take  as  many  inftances. 

Sinks  I  my  foul  |  with  gloo  |  my  pain  ? 
See  I  fhe  fmiles  |  'tis  joy  |  again  ! 
Swells  J  a  paflion  in  |  my  bread  ? 
Hark  [  fhe  fpeaks  J  and  all  |  is  reft. 

A  trochee,  we  find,  may  begin  a  line  even 
with  improvement  of  the  melody  3  but  it  can- 
not well  be  admitted  into  any  other  part  of  the 
verfe  without  prejudice  to  it.  The  reafon  is, 
that  in  any  other  fituation,  it  interrupts  and 
ftops  the  ufual  movement,  by  an  oppofite  one ; 
whereas  when  it  is  placed  firft  in  the  line,  it 
cannot   interrupt   the   movement,    being  itfelf 

r  3  the 
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the  beginner  of  it.  But  though  it  be  excluded 
with  regard  to  melody,  it  may  be  placed  in 
other  parts  of  the  verfe  to  great  advantage 
with  regard  to  exprefiion,  as  we  fhall  fee  here- 
after. 

The  next  change  admitted  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  without  prejudice  to  melody,  is  the 
intermixture  of  pyrrhics  and  fpondees;  in 
which,  two  impreffions  in  the  one  foot,  make 
up  for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other  -,  and  two 
long  fyllables  compenfate  two  fhort,  fo  as  to 
make  the  fum  of  the  quantity  of  the  two  feet, 
equal  to  two  iambics.  I  need  only  repeat  fome 
of  the  instances  before  mentioned  to  fhew  that 
this  may  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  me- 
lody. 

o 

On  her  |  white  breafl  J  a  fparkling  crofs  fhe 

wore — 
Nor  the  |  deep  tract  |  of  hell — fay  firft  what 
caufe— 
■■  ■  ■  ■ and  laid  me  down 

On   the   {  green   bank  |  to  look  |  into  the 

clear 
Smooth  lake  |  that  to  j  me  seemed  |  another 

Iky 

This  intermixture  may  be  employed,  ad  libitum, 

in   any  part  of  the  line ;   and  fometimes  two 

fpondees  may  be  placed  together  in  one  part  of 

ij  the 
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the  verfe,  to  be  compenfated  by  two  pyrrhics 
in  another  •,  as  in  the  inftances  before  men- 
tioned; 

Stood  rul'd  J  flood  vaft  |  in  fin  |  ltude  J  con- 
fined  

She  all  j  night  long  |  her  amo  |  rous  def  J 
cant  fung — 

The  next  variety  admitted  is 'that  of  the  am- 
phibrach, which  may  have  place  in  any  part  of 
an  heroic  line.  Of  this  I  have  already  given  a 
proof  in  a  couplet  before  quoted 

And   man'y  |  an  am'o  |  rous  man'y  j  a*  hu- 
mour j  ous  lay 

Which   man'y  j  a  bard  J     had    chaun'  |  ted 
o 
man'y  |  a  day — 

In  the  firfl  line  of  which,  we  find  that  all  the 
feet,  except  the  lad,  are  amphibrachic. 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  foot,  necefTarily  alters  the  meafure. 
That  the  firfl  of  thefe  lines,  for  inflance,  having 
four  trifTylJabic  feet  in  it,  muft  exceed  in  time 
a  line  confifling  wholly  of  difTyllabic.  That 
an  amphibrach  confifling  of  a  fhort,  a  long, 
and  a  fhort,  contains  four  times;  whereas  an 
iambus  has  but  three  :  confequendy  this  verfe, 
containing  four  amphibrachs  and  an  iambus, 
muft  exceed  a  line  purely  iambic  by  four 
times. 

R  4  In 
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In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fhall  only  think  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  remind  you  of  the  diftinction  I  made, 
between  the  Englifh  and  Roman  feet.  That 
the  latter,  were  wholly  regulated  by  quantity; 
the  former,  by  accent.  That  the  accent  with 
us  is  fometimes  on  a  fhort,  and  fometimes  on  a 
long  fyllable ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  long  fyllable,  that  our  feet  correfpond 
in  quantity  to  the  Roman  ;  when  it  is  on  a  fhort, 
they  agree  in  movement  only,  not  in  meafure. 

Movement,  as  I  have  already  explained  it, 
regards  the  order  of  fyllables  in  afoot;  mea- 
fure/ their  quantity.  The  order  of  fyllables 
refpects  their  progrefs  from  fhort  to  long,  or 
long  to  fhort,  as  in  the  Roman ;  or  from  ftrong 
to  weak,  or  weak  to  ftrong,  that  is  from  ac- 
cented or  unaccented  fyllables,  as  with  us. 
Thus,  the  movement  of  the  trochee  and  dactyl, 
is  from  long  to  fhort  in  the  Roman,  and  from 
ftrong  to  weak  fyllables  with  us.  Of  a  direct 
oppofite  movement  are  the  iambus  and  anapsft  ; 
yet  the  meafure  of  the  iambus  and  the  trochee, 
of  the  dactyl  and  the  anapaeft,  in  the  Roman 
feet,  is  exactly  the  fame;  the  former  being 
each  made  up  of  a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable ; 
and  the  latter,  of  two  fhort  and  a  long,  though 
differently  arranged.  But  as  we  have  dupli- 
cates of  each  foot  with  us,  'one  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  the  Roman  both  in  meafure  and 
movement  5  the  other  in  movement  only,   not 

to 
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in  meafure ;  to  we  mufc  introduce  a  double 
ratio,  in  confidering  the  refpective  value  of 
thefe  feet.  On  which  account,  whenever  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mark  the  diftinction  be- 
tween thefe  duplicates  of  feet,  I  fhall  make  ufe  of 
the  Englifh  terms,  fir  ft,  fecond  difs,  &c.  for 
the  accentual  feet  -,  and  of  the  Roman  terms, 
trochee,  iambus,  &c.  for  thofe  which  agree 
in  quantity  with  the  Roman.  And  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  bear  this  diftinction  in  mind,  as 
we  fhall  frequently  have  occafion  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  it.  I  am  now  furnifhed  with  one,  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  objection  made  with  regard 
to  the  line  in  queftion ;  for,  if  the  four  feet  in 
that  line  were  two  amphibrachs  by  quantity, 
there  would  be,  as  was  obferved,  an  exceeding 
of  four  times  in  that  line  -,  but  as  they  are  only 
fecond  triiTes,  that  is,  amphibrachs  by  accent, 
but  in  fact,  tribrachs  by  quantity,  the  objec- 
tion falls  to  the  ground  :  for  a  tribrach,  con- 
fiding of  three  fhort,  is  exactly  equal  in  time 
to  an  iambus,  confiding  of  a  long  and  a  fhort. 
Confequently,  the  time  of  the  line  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  a  pure  iambic. 

And  man'y  an  am'orous  man'y  a  humourous  lay. 

Where  you  find  that  the  firft  fyllables  of  many, 
twice  repeated  in  the  line,  and  am'orous,  have 
the  accent  on  the  confonant,  and  are  fhorr. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  accent  on  the  firft 

fyllablc 
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fyllable  of  the  word  humourous,  is  on  the 
vowel,  and  confequently  by  my  own  rule  muft 
be  long ;  I  muft  remind  you,  that  this  rule 
was  laid  down  only  with  regard  to  words  in 
their  feparate  (late ;  and  that  it  was  at  the  fame 
time  mentioned,  that  the  quantity  of  moll:  of 
our  fyllables  was  variable,  when  words  came 
to  be  arranged  in  fentences,  depending  chiefly 
upon  emphafis;  which  fhall  be  made  clear, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  article.  For 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  vowels 
themfelves  that  makes  them  necefTarily  long, 
as  their  quantity  depends  wholly  on  our  dwell- 
ing on  them  or  not ;  and  where  the  fenfe  and  the 
metre  require  that  we  mould  not  dwell  upon 
them,  we  muft  always  reduce  them  to  fhort 
fyllables :  which  is  precifely  the  cafe  in  the 
above  inftance  ;  for  the  word  humourous,  hav- 
ing no  fuperiority  over  the  word  amorous,  but 
being  exactly  on  a  par  with  it  in  the  fentiment, 
ought  not  to  have  more  force  given  to  it,  by 
dwelling  longer  upon  it  than  the  other  j  and 
the  meafure  too  demands  that  the  times  of 
the  feet  fhoukl  be  equal  in  both  to  prevent 
an  exceeding  of  quantity  in  the  verfe.  On 
both  which  accounts,  to  recite  this  verfe  pro- 
perly, the  firft  fyllable  of  humourous,  mould  be 
pronounced  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  as  that 
of  amorous. 


It 
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It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  genuine  amphi- 
brachs  by  quantity,  cannot  enter  into  an  heroic 
line  of  the  firft  melody,  as  it  would  occafion 
an  exceeding  in  themeafure;  fo  that. in  form- 
ing this  foot,  fuch  words  are  to  be  avoided, 
whofe  accented  fyllables  are  not  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  fhort  time ;  which  is  the 
cafe  in  fome  of  our  fyllables,  though  in  a  fmall 
proportion  with  regard  to  the  reft.  And  in 
order  to  give  this  foot  all  its  beauty,  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  the  accented  fyliable  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  fhort  time,  but  it  is  necefTary 
alfo,  that  thofe  which  follow  it,  fhould  not  be 
of  a  nature  to  give  a  check  to  the  freedom  and 
rapidity  of  its  motion.     Thus  in  this  line, 

Rous'd  from  their  (lumber  on  j  that  fie  j  ry 
couch — 

the  fecond  trifs  (or  Englifh  amphib.)  paries 
fwiftly  on,  the  accented  i  in  fiery  running  into 
a  fhort  e,  which  forms  the  next  fyliable,  and 
that  followed  by  a  fhort  fyliable,  ry.  But  in 
the  following  line, 

While  the  [  promis'cu  |  ous  crowd  flood  yet 
aloof, 

the  accented  fyliable,  mis',  being  followed  by 
cu,  which  does  not  admit  of  an  eafy  union  with 
it ;  and  that  alfo  being  fucceeded  by  two  other 
fyllables,  ous  crowds  the  latter  of  which  is  of  the 

fame 
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fame  nature,  fo  retards  the  progrefs  of  the 
verfe,  and  gives  it  fuch  a  hobbling  gait,  as  to 
reduce  it  to  profe.  But  this  will  be  more  evi- 
dent, by  taking  the  fame  word,  and  fhewing 
what  a  difference  will  be  made  in  it,  by  a  fmall 
alteration  in  the  letters  which  follow  it.  In 
this  line, 

O  alienate  from  God  !  ]  O  fpir'it — accurs'd— - 

the  word  fpirit  ending  in  a  fingle  confonant, 
and  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  no  ob- 
ftruction,  and  is  pronounced  in  the  time  of  a 
pyrrhic.  But  let  the  fame  word  be  ufed  in  the 
plural, 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  fpirits  accurs'd, 

and  we  find  that  the  addition  of  the  s  retards 
the  march  of  the  foot,  and  gives  length  to  the 
lad  fyllable.  And  this  will  be  flill  more  per- 
ceptible, by  making  the  word  which  follows 
it,  begin  with  a  confonant  inflead  of  a  vowel. 

O  alienate  from  God  !  O  fpirits  profane — 

Where  the  march  of  the  verfe  is  fo  (lopped,  by 
the  time  neceflary  to  put  the  organs  into  a  po- 
rtion of  founding  the  fyllable  />r<?,  after  the  ts 
final  of  the  word  fpirits,  as  to  deflroy  the  me- 
tre. And  that  this  is  caufed  merely  by  the 
triflyllabic  foot,  is  evident  from  this;  that 
were  the  word  fpirits  reduced  to  one  fyllable, 

and 
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and  pronounced  fprits,  or  fprites,  the  mea- 
sure would  be  good — as, 

O  alienate  from  God !    O  fprites  profane ! 

From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  wherever 
the  fecond  trifs,  or  Englifri  amphibrach,  is  in- 
troduced, it  fhould  confift  of  fyllables  that 
may  be  pronounced  in  the  fhorteft  time,  and 
followed  by  fuch  as  will  not  impede  its  mo- 
tion. On  which  account  the  following  line  is 
deficient  in  melody : 

— colour'd  with  the  florid  hue 

Of  rainbows  |  and  (tarry  eyes. 
Where  the  quantity  in  both  fyllables  of  the 
word  rainbows,  will  never  admit  of  its  being 
introduced  into  a  trifTyllabic  foot.  But  in  all 
the  following  lines  that  foot  is  properly  intro- 
duced. 

Up    to  I  the    fie  |  ry    con  ]  cave    tow'er  J  ing 

high. 
With  wheels  |  yet  hov'er  j  ing  o'er  the  ocean's 

brim 
Shot  par'al  |  lei  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Difcov'er  |  ing  in  wide  landfcape  all  the  eaft 
Of  Paradife,  &c. 
Their  glit'ter  |  ing  tents  he  pafs'd— 

Every  thing  which  adds  to  the  variety,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  melody  of  verification, 
improves  it.     ghiid  enim  auribus  jucundius  potefi 

effim 
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ejje,  quam  cum  &?  varietate  mulcentury  nee  aqua- 
litate  fraudantur?  *  What  can  be  more  pleafing 
€  to  the  ear  than  to  find  itfelf  foothed  by  va- 
«  riety,  without  being  robbed  of  the  pleafure 
c  of  equality  ?*  The  ufe  of  this  foot  in  our  he- 
roic verfe  anfwers  this  defcription  exactly.  Its 
equality  is  perceived  in'  the  accent  and  quantity, 
correfponding  in  both  to  the  iambus.  The 
accent  being  feated  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and 
three  fhort  fyllables  correfponding  in  quantity 
to  a  fhort  and  a  long.  Its  variety,  inafmuch 
as  it  has  one  fyllable  more  than  the  other, 
which  very  circumftance  gives  it  an  advantage, 
as  thofe  feet,  which,  with  an  equal  quantity, 
exceed  others  in  fyllables,  are  on  that  account 
richer  than  they. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  article  of  variety, 
that  this  foot  is  to  be  confidered  as  improving 
our  verification ;  we  mail  fee  prefently,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  expreffion,  of  what  ufe  it  is 
in  that  point  alfo.  Of  which,  by  the  way, 
take  the  following  inftance. 

Throws  his  fteep  flight"  |  in  man'y  |  an  ae-  | 
ry  whirl. 

How  happily  adapted  is  this  foot  to  exprefs  the 
kind  of  motion  here  defcribed !  The  foot  itfelf 
feems  to  whirl ;  the  fir  ft  and  laft  unaccented 
fyllables,  turning  round  on  the  middle  ac- 
cented one  as   their  axis ;   and   two  fucceflive 

feer 
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feet  of  this  fort,  giving  a  feries  of  fix  fhort 
fyllables,  add  an  amazing  rapidity  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  motion. 

Throws  his  deep  flight"  in  man'y  |  an  ae-  j 
ry  whirl. 

To  fhew  that  it  is  to  the  ufe  of  this  foot,  that 
the  verfe  owes  its  exprefllon,  let  us  change  the 
movement  to  the  common  iambic,  as  thus, 

Throws  his  fteep  flight  in  many  airy  whirls, 

and  it  is  reduced  to  fimple  defcription,  inftead 
of  that  magical  power  of  numbers,  which  pre- 
fents  the  object  itfelf  to  the  imagination. 

Every  foot  has,  from  nature,  powers  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf;  and  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  and 
right  application  of  thefe  powers,  that  the  art 
of  painting  in  numbers  chiefly  depends.  But 
how  were  we  to  expecl  initances  of  this  art, 
from  poets,  many  of  whom  have  written  verfes, 
ay,  and  fine  flowing  ones  too,  without  once 
fufpecYing  that  metre  was  compofed  of  feet? 
And  fuch  as  did  know  it,  feem  in  general  only 
to  have  learned  their  names,  but  to  have  little 
acquaintance  with  their  nature.  For  inftance, 
the  very  foot  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  has  been 
confidered  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  fub- 
jeel,  as  having  no  exiftence  in  Englifh  num- 
bers; and  this  upon  the  fame  principle  from 
which  flowed  their  many  other  errours;  which 
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is,  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Latin  ver* 
fification.  Though  there  actually  exifts  a  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry  among  us,  whofe  feet  are  alto- 
gether amphibrachic,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  fhew; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  pity  to  fee  what  lamentable 
pains  they  take  to  torture  thefe  feet  into  ana- 
p^efts,  in  order  to  fupport  their  rule. 

In  conlidering  the  ufe  of  thefe  feet  with  re- 
gard to  expreffion,  there  will  probably  be 
opened  to  you,  a  new  region  of  poetic  num- 
bers, with  which  none  of  our  writers  feem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  acquainted,  except  Mil- 
ton  ;  and  it  is  not  long  before  I  fhall  conduct 
you  to  it.  But  firfl,  I  have  a  few  words  more 
to  fay  with  regard  to  melody  -y  and  variety, 
confidered  as  coinciding  with  melody. 

I  have  fhewn  you  that  the  iambus,  and  am- 
phibrach by  accent,  or  fecond  trifT.  the  fpondee 
and  pyrrhic,  may  be  ufed  in  our  meafure  with 
great  latitude.  That  the  trochee  may  at  all 
times  begin  the  line,  and  in  fome  cafes,  with 
advantage  to  the  melody.  There  now  remains 
only  to  add,  that  the  dactyl  may  be  introduced 
in  the  place  of  the  trochee,  having  the  fame 
movement;  and  the  anapasft  in  the  place  of 
the  iambus. 

From  this  view,  we  may  fee  what  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  riches,  and  what  an  immenfe 
variety  of  materials  are  prepared  for  us, 

To  build  the  lofty  rime 

I  or 
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For  we  are  not  only  allowed  the  ufe  of  all  the 
ancient  poetic  feet,  in  our  heroic  meafure,  but 
we  have  duplicates  of  each,  agreeing  in  move- 
ment, though  differing  in  meafure,  and  which 
make  different  impreflions  on  the  ear;  an  opu- 
lence peculiar  to  our  language,  and  which  may 
be  the  fource  of  a  boundlefs  variety.  We  are 
therefore  but  little  obliged  to  thofe  gentlemen, 
who,  in  the  place  of  fuch  a  charming  variety, 
endeavour  to  fubftitute  a  dull  uniformity,  by 
confining  our  heroic  verfe  to  one  movement 
only,  even  mould  we  confider  merely  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  ear  in  point  of  melody.  But 
when  we  come  to  fee  how  much  the  power  of 
expreflion,  far  the  nobler  province  of  verfifica- 
tion,  will  be  affected  by  it,  we  fliajl  look  upon 
this,  not  as  an  attack  upon  the  body,  but  on 
the  very  foul  of  poetry. 


V  i 
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LECTURE     II. 

Fy  AVING  treated,  in  my  former  le&ure, 
J,  of  melody  and  variety  in  numbers,  I 
fhould  now  enter  upon  the  third  article,  that  of 
Expreflion,  but  that  it  will  be  necefiary  firft  to 
take  a  view  of  the  other  conftituent  part  of  he- 
roic verfe,  before  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  Paufes. 

Of  the  poetic  paufes,  there  are  two  forts ; 
one  denominated  cefural,  the  other  I  fliall  call 
the  final.  The  cefural  divides  the  verfe  into 
equal,  or  unequal  parts ;  the  final  clofes  it. 
There  may  be  more  than  one  of  the  cefural 
kind  in  a  verfe ;  it  is  evident  there  can  be  but 
one  final. 

The  cefural  paufe  is  known  to  all  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  verfe  -,  but 
the  final  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  obfervation 
of  all  the  writers  upon  that  fubjecl.  It  is  for 
that  very  reafon,  that  there  has  not  hitherto 
been  given  an  adequate  idea  of  verfe,  in  con- 
tradiftinction  to  profe;  fince  it  is  the  ufe  of 
this  final  paufe,  which,  on  many  occafions, 
alone  marks  the  difference  between  the   two^ 

It 
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It  is  the  line  drawn  between  their  boundaries, 
which  can  never  be  miftaken  whilft  it  remains; 
remove  it,  and  it  is  impofilble,  in  many  cafes, 
to  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other. 

Do  we  not  obferve,  that  verfe  is  written  dif- 
ferently from  profe?  Do  we  not  6nd  that  in 
each  fpecies  of  verification,  every  line  is 
bounded  by  the  meafure,  that  is,  muft  termi- 
nate when  the  number  of  feet  which  belongs 
to  the  kind  of  metre  is  completed  ?  Is  not  this 
done  to  mark  the  metre  diftin&ly  ?  and  is  it  to 
the  eye  only  that  the  metre  is  to  be  marked  ? 
the  eye,  which,  of  itfelf,  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  meafure  in  founds,  nor  take  any  plea- 
fure  in  fuch  arrangement  of  words;  and  muft 
the  ear,  the  fole  judge  of  numbers,  to  which 
Nature  herfelf  has  annexed  a  delight  in  the  per- 
ception of  metre,  be  left  without  any  mark  to 
point  out  the  completion  of  the  meafure  ?  If  it 
were  indeed  a  law  of  our  verification,  that 
every  line  fhould  terminate  with  a  (top  in  the 
fenfe,  the  boundaries  of  the  meafure  would 
then  be  fixed,  and  could  not  be  miftaken. 
But  when  we  know,  that  one  of  the  greateft 
perfections  in  our  blank  heroic  verfe,  is,  that 
of  continuing  the  fenfe  from  one  line  to  ano- 
ther, I  am  afraid,  in  that  cafe,  if  there  be  no 
mark  to  fhew  where  the  meafure  ends,  it  will 
be  often  carried  away  by  the  fenfe,  and,  con- 
ibunded  with  it,  be  changed  to  pure  profe. 
s  2  Let 
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Let  us  fuppofe  a  reader,  who  had  never  feen 
the  Paradife  Loft,  nor  known  that  it  was 
written  in  verfe;  and  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the 
exordium  of  that  poem  were  given  to  him  to 
read,  written  like  profe,  as  thus — — 

c  Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
c  of  that    forbidden    tree,    whofe    mortal    tafte 

*  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
c  woe,  with  lofs  of  Eden  !  till  one  greater 
c  man  reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat: 
c  Sing  heavenly  mufe!  that  on  the  fecret  top 
«  of  Horeb,  or  of  Sirui,  <]idft  infpire  that 
c  Shepherd,  who  firft  taught  the  chofen  feed, 
c  in  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

*  rofe  out  of  chaos:  or  if  Sion  hill  delight  thee 
c  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed  faft  by 
c  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence  invoke  thy  aid  to 

*  my  ■  adventurous  fong;  that  with  no  middle 
f  flight  intends  to  foar  above  the  Aonian  mount, 
1  .  hilft  ir  pur  lues  things,  unattempted  yet  in 
'■profe  or  rhime.' 

I  fancy  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  the  reader  would 
not  eafily  find  out  that  this  was  verfe,  but 
would  rather  take  it  for  poetical  profe. 

Yet  the  metre  is  undoubtedly  good,  and  ful- 
fils all  the  laws  of  Englilh  1  eroic  verfe.  Bus 
the  thing  wanting  to  make  it  appear  fo,  ie, 
that  fame  final  paufe  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking ;  and  with  the  aid  of  which,  I  will  un~ 
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dertake  prefently  to  fhew  them  in  their  genuine 
fhape  of  true  verfrs. 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  may  be  afked,  how  any 
flop  can  be  made  at  the  end  of  lines  whofe  fenfe 
is  imperfect j  and  in  which,  to  convey  the 
meaning,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  concluding 
words,  mould  be  joined  immediately  with  thofe 
which  begin  the  following  line?  Though  k 
might  ferve  to  mark  the  meafure  more  dif- 
tinttly,  and  improve  the  melody,  yet  would  it 
not  confound  the  fenfe?  and  would  it  be  right 
to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  the  understanding, 
to  the  gratification  of  the  ear  ? 

Certainly  not.  But  if  fuch  a  paufe  can  be 
made,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  fenfe, 
would  not  this  at  once  reconcile  the  interefts 
of  the  ear  and  underftanding,  and  clothe  verfe 
with  all  its  beauty  and  power  ?  The  method  of 
doing  this,  is  what  I  am  about  to  explain. 
There  are  two  forts  of  paufes,  one  for  fenfe, 
and  one  for  melody ;  utterly  diftinc~l  from  each 
other.  I  (hall  call  the  former,  Sentential,  the 
Jatter,  Mufical  paufes.  The  fentential  paufes 
are  thofe  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  (lops,  and  have  names  given  them  and  marks 
in  writing;  as  the  comma,  femicolon,  colon, 
and  full  ftop.  In  the  nature  of  thefe,  however 
inaccurately,  all  perfons  are  inftru&ed,  when 
taught  to  read.  But  fp  low  is  the  art  of  reading 
^among  us,  that  here  jt  flops.  It  has  not  ad- 
s  3  vanced 
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vanced  one  ftep  beyond  what  abfolute  necefiity 
required.     Its  fole  end  hitherto  has  been,  to  en- 
able perfons  to  point  out  the  mere  meaning  of 
the  words,  without  which,  reading  aloud  could 
be  of  no  ufe,  and  even  to  this  end,  the  means 
have  been  found  very  inadequate.     But  the  no- 
bler and  more  ornamental  object  of  this  art,  that 
of  moving   the  foul,    and   charming  the  ear, 
has  never  fo  much   as  been   taken   into   con- 
fideration.     Accordingly,    among    many  other 
of  its  higher   branches,  the  article   of  mufical 
paufes,  to  which  verfe  is  indebted  for  one  of  its 
chief  ornaments,  has  been  omitted.     The  ce- 
fura  indeed  has  got  a  name  among  us,  but  it  is 
a  mere  name  ;    for  we  are  neither  taught  the  ufe 
of  it  in  reciting  verfe,  nor  has  it  any  mark  in 
writing:   arid  the  final  paufe,  by  far  the  mod 
important  of  the  two  mufical,    has  not  even 
been  dreamt  of.     The  confequence  is,  that  per- 
fons thus  lamely  inftructed  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing  profe,    and   left   wholly   to  themfelves     to 
acquire  the  infinitely  more  difficult  art  of  read- 
ing verfe,  without  principle,   without   precept, 
without   example,  of  courfe  fall  into  a  variety 
of  errours.     But  nothing  has  puzzled  the  bulk 
of  readers,  or  divided  their  opinions  more,  than 
the  manner,   in  which  thofe  verfes  ought  to  be 
recited,    where  the   fenfe  does   not  clofe  with 
the  line;  and  whofe  lad  words  have  a  necefTary 
connexion  with  thofe  that  begin  the  fubfequent 

verfe* 
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verfe.  Some,  who  fee  the  necefiity  of  point- 
ing out  the  metre,  make  a  paufe  at  the  end  of 
fuch  lines;  but  never  having  been  taught  any 
other  paufe  but  thofe  of  the  fentential  kind,  they 
ufe  one  of  them,  and  pronounce  the  laft  word 
in  fuch  a  note,  as  ufually  accompanies  a  comma, 
in  marking  the  fmalleft  member  of  a  fentence. 
Now  this,  in  the  cafe  before  mentioned,  is  cer- 
tainly improper ;  becaufe  they  make  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  complete  member  of  a  fentence, 
which  is  an  incomplete  one;  and  by  disjoining 
the  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  words,  often  confound 
the  meaning.  Others  again,  but  thefe  fewer 
in  number,  and  of  the  more  abfurd  kind,  drop 
their  voice  at  the  end  of  every  line,  in  the  fame 
note  which  they  ufe  in  marking  a  full  Hop;  to 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  fenfe.  Some  read- 
ers, of  a  more  enthufiaftic  kind,  elevate  their 
voices  at  the  end  of  all  verfes,  to  a  higher  note 
than  is  ever  ufed  in  the  fentential  flops;  but 
fuch  a  continual  repetition  of  the  fame  high 
note  at  the  clofe  of  every  verfe,  though  it  marks 
the  metre  diftin&ly,  becomes  difguiling  by  its 
monotony;  and  gives  an  air  of  chanting  to 
fuch  recitation,  extremely  difagreeable  to  every 
ear,  except  that  of  the  reciter;  who,  in  general, 
feems  highly  delighted  with  his  own  tune,  and 
imagines  it  gives  equal  pleafure  to  others.  Ic 
was  to  a  reader  of  this  fort,  that  Casfar  faid, 
*  If  you  read,  you  fing;  and  if  you  fing,  you 
s  4.  *  fing 
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c  fing  very  ill.'  To  avoid  the  feveral  faults, 
the  bulk  of  readers  have  chofen  what  they  think 
a  fafer  courfe,  which  is,  that  of  running  the 
lines  one  into  another,  without  the  lead  paufe, 
where  they  find  none  in  the  fenfe;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  do  in  fentences  of  profe, 
were  they  to  find  the  lame  words  there  fo  dif- 
pofed ;  and  by  this  means,  they  reduce  poetry  to 
Something  worfe  than  profe,  to  vede  run  mad. 
In  vain  to  fuch  readers  has  Miltqn  laboured  the 
bed  proportioned  numbers  in  blank  verfe  j  his 
crder  is  turned  into  confufion,  his  rnelody  into 
difcord.  In  vain  have  Prior  and  Dryden  in  the 
couplet  fought  out  the  richeft  rhime$  the  lad 
word,  hurried  precipitately  from  its  poll  into 
the  next  line,  leaves  no  iinprtfTion  on  the  ear; 
and  loft  in  a  duller  of  words,  marks  not  the  re- 
lation  betwixt  it  and  its  correlative,  which  their 
diftinguiftied  fimilar  pofts  in  the  verfe  had  giv- 
en them.  You  will  not  wonder,  hgweVer,  that 
the  bulk  of  readers  fhould  eafily  adopt  this  lad 
method,  becaufe  they  have  all  learned  to  read 
profe,  and  it  cods  them  no  pains  to  read  verfe 
like  profe. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  if  this  final  paufe  is 
neither  marked  by  an  elevation,  or  deprefiion  of 
the  voice,  how  is  it  to  be  marked  at  all ? 

To  this  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  by  making 
po  change  at  all  in  the  voice  before  it.  This 
y\]\  fufficiently   diftinguifh  it  from   the.   other 

pufesj 
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paufes  •,  becaufe  fome  change  of  note  precedes 
the  others,  either  by  raifing,  or  deprefling  the 
voice  i  here  it  is  only  fufpendeds  on  which  ac- 
count I  (hall  call  it  the  (lop  of  fufpenfion :  for 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  it  a  name  when  we 
fpeak  of  it  hereafter ;  and  it  is  fo  little  known 
among  us,  that  hitherto  it  has  neither  a  name, 
nor  a  mark  in  writing;  which  perhaps  is  the 
very  reafon  that  it  is  {o  little  known.  For  had 
any  grammarian,  after  pointing  out  its  ufe,  ever 
given  it  a  name,  and  a  mark  in  writing,  it  muft 
have  been  as  generally  known  as  any  of  the  other 
(tops,  at  lead  to  readers  of  tafte ;  fince  it  is  of 
fuch  importance,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  read 
poetic  numbers  properly,  v/ithout  the  ufe  of  it; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  it  is  often  one  of  the  great- 
eft  ornaments,  and  gives  the  mod  force  to  de- 
livery  in  prole  too. 

This  paufe  of  fufpenfion,  was  the  very  thing 
wanting  xp  preferve  the  melody  at  all  times, 
without  interfering  with  the  fenfe.  For  the 
paufe  itfeif  perfectly  marks  the  bound  of  the 
metre,  and  being  made  only  by  a  fufpenfion, 
not  change  of  note  in  the  voice,  can  never  af- 
fect the  (enk  :  becaufe,  as  the  fentential  (lops, 
or  thofe  which  affect  the  fenfe,  have  all  a  change 
of  note  i  where  there  is  no  fuch  change,  trie 
fenfe  cannot  be  affected. 

Nor  is  this '  the  only  advantage  gained  to 
numbers,    by  this   flop   of  fufpenfion;    it  'alfb 

prevents 
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prevents  that  monotone,  that  famenefs  of  note 
at  the  end  of  lines,  which,  however  pleafing  to 
a  rude,  is  difgufting  to  a  delicate  ear.  For  as 
this  flop  of  fufpenfion  has  no  peculiar  note  of 
its  own,  but  always  takes  that  which  belongs  to 
the  preceding  word,  it  changes  continually  with 
the  matter,  and  is  as  various  as  the  fenfe. 

I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  illuflrate  this  by  an 
example;  for  which  purpofe  I  fhall  choofe  the 
fame  paflage  of  Milton,  which  I  before  read 
into  profe,  and  reftore  it  to  its  true  Hate  of 
verfe,  merely  by  obferving  this  paufe  of  fufpen- 
fion; which  I  have  accordingly  marked  at  the 
end  of  the  lines  where  it  was  wanting,  as  alfo 
the  cefural  paufe,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
lines  where  it  falls. 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience/'  and  the  fruit'' 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,"  whofe  mortal  tafte" 
Brought  death  into  the  world"  and  all  our  woe, 
"With  lofs  of  Eden,"  till  one  greater  man" 
Reftore  us,"  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe  !"  that  on  the  fecret  top" 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,"  didft  infpire" 
That  Shepherd,"  who  firft  taught  the  chofen 

feed" 
In  the   beginning'7    how  the   Heav'ns   and 

Earth" 
Rofe  out  of  chaos."    Or,  if  Sion  hill" 

Delight 
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Delight  thee  more/'  and  Siloa's  brook,  that 

flow'd" 
Fad  by  the  oracle  of  God/7  I  thence" 
Invoke  thy  aid"  to  my  adventurous  fong: 
That  with  no  middle  flight"  intends  to  foar" 
Above  the  Aonian  mount"  whilft  it  purfues" 
Things,  unattempted  yet"  in  profe  orrhime. 

I  have  made  no  other  change  in  repeating 
thefe  lines,  but  that  of  marking  diftin&ly  the 
cefural  and  final  paufes.  By  looking  over  them, 
you  will  find,  that  out  of  fixteen,  there  are 
thirteen  lines,  which  terminate  without  any 
Hop;  and  if  in  the  recitation  fuch  a  number  of 
lines  be  run  into  one  another,  it  leaves  not  the 
lean:  trace  of  verfe  behind  ;  for  befide  the  lofs 
of  meafure,  through  want  of  its  being  marked, 
the  movement  is  alfo  on  many  occafions  wholly 
changed  by  this  means;  as  you  will  perceive 
by  repeating  the  two  'firft  lines  in  that  way — 

c  Of  man's  firft  difobedience  |  and  the  j  fruit 
of  I  that'  for  |  bid'den  |  tree  whofe  |  mortal  J 
tafte  brought,  &c.'  Where  you  fee,  by  not  ob- 
ferving  the  final  paufe,  the  movement  in  all  the 
following  feet  is  changed  from  iambic  to  tro- 
chaic :  whereas  with  the  final  paufe, 
■  and  the  fruit" 

Of  that'  I  forbid'  J  den  tree  |  whofe  rnor  {  tal 
tafte'' 

the 
7 
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the  ear   acknowledges   a   perfect   heroic  verfe, 
confiding  of  iambics. 

And  now  having  faid  all  that  is  necefiary 
with  regard  to  the  final,  we  will  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  cefural  paufe. 

To  theie  two  paufcs  I  have  given  the  deno- 
mination of  Mufical,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of 
the  fentential  kind  j  the  office  of  the  one,  being 
to  mark  the  melody,  as  that  of  the  other,  to 
point  out  the  fenfe.  The  cefural,  like  the  final, 
ibmetimes  coincides  with  the  fentential,  fome- 
times  has  an  independent  date  ;  that  is,  exifh 
where  there  is  no  (lop  in  the  fenfe.  In  that 
cafe,  it  is  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
final  paufe  of  fufpenfion  before  defer i bed,  and 
is  governed  by  the  fame  laws. 

The  ceiura  is  by  no  means  eiTential  to  verfe, 
as  the  fhorter  kinds  of  meafure  are  without  it ; 
and  many  heroic  lines,  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  are  {till  good  verfes.  It  is  true,  it  im- 
proves and  diverfifies  the  melody,  by  a  judi- 
cious management  in  varying  its  fituation,  and 
fo  becomes  a  great  ornament  to  vcrk  ;  but  dill 
this  is  not  the  mod  important  office  which  it 
difcharges.  Were  there  no  cefura,  verfe  could 
afpire  to  no  higher  ornament  than  that  of  Am- 
ple melody ;  but  by  means  of  that,  there  is  a 
new  fource  of  delight  opened  in  poetic  num- 
bers, correfponden^  in  fome  fort  to  harmony  in 
mufic;  which  takes  its  rife  from  that  act  of  the 

mind, 
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mind,  which  compares  the  relative  proportions 
that  the  members  of  a  verfe,  thus  divided, 
bear  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  thofe  in  the 
adjoining  lines.  In  order  to  fee  this  in  a  clear 
light,  let  us  examine  what  effect  this  produces 
in  fingle  lines,  and  afterwards  in  comparing 
contiguous  lines  with  ea*h  other. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  the  cefura,  fome 
have  contended,  and  Mr.  Pope,  among  the 
reft,  has  exprefsly  declared,  that  no  line  appear- 
ed mufical  to  his  ear,  if  the  cefura  were  not  ca 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  fy liable  of  the  verfe*. 
Some  have  enlarged  its  empire  to  the  third  and 
leveflth  ;  while  others  have  aflerted,  that  k 
may  be  admitted  into  any  part  of  the  line. 

There  needs  only  a  little  diftinguiihing,  to 
reconcile  thefe  different  opinions.  If  melody 
alone  is  to  be  confidered,  Mr.  Pope  and  others 
are  in  the  right,  in  fixing  its  feat  in,  or  as  ne«r 
as  may  be,  to  the  middle  of  the  verfe  ;  but 
with  regard  to  variety  and  expreffion,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  v^-:(c  into  which  it  may  not  be 
admitted  with  advantage;  as  I  mall  fhew  here- 
after. At  prefent  I  mail  examine  the  cefura, 
with  regard  to  melody  only;  in  which  refpeft, 
I  admit,  that  to  form  lines  of  the  firft  melody, 
the  cefura  muft  either  be  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond,  or  of  the  third  foot,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  third. 

Now 
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Now  to  give  examples  of  thefe  feveral 
kinds, 

ift,    Of  the  cefura  at  the  end  of  the   fecond 
foot. 

Our  plenteous  ftreams"  a  various  race  fupply ; 
The  bright-ey'd  perch"  with  fins  of  Tyrian 

dye; 
The  filver  eel"  in  fhining  volumes  roll'd; 
The  yellow  carp"   in  fcales  bedropp'd  with 

gold. 

idly,  At  the  end  of  the  third  foot. 
With  tender  billet-doux"  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  fighs"   to  raife 

the  fire. 
Oh  fay  what  ftranger  caufe"  yet  unexplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  Belle"  reject  a  Lord  ? 

^dly,  In  the  middle  of  the  third  foot. 

The  fields  are  ravifli'd"  from  the  induftrious 

fwains, 
From  men  their  cities"  and  from  gods  their 

fanes. 
Round  broken  columns"  clafping  ivy  twin'd, 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin"  ftalk'd  the  ftately  hind. 

All  the  lines  of  thefe  feveral  fpecies  are  cer- 
tainly of  a  fine  melody,  yet  they  are  not  quite 
upon  an  equality  in  that  refpect.  Thofe  which 
have  the  cefura  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot, 
are  of  the  firft  order  j  thofe  which  have  it  at 

the 
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the  end  of  the  fecond  foot  are  next ;  and  thofe 
which  have  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  third 
foot,  are  laft. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  caufe  of  this. 
In  the  pleafure  arifing  from  comparing  the  pro- 
portion which  the  parts  of  a  whole  bear  to  each 
other,  the  more  eafily  and  diftinclly  the  mind 
perceives  the  proportion,  the  greater  is  the 
pleafure  :  now  there  is  nothing  which  the  mind 
more  inftantaneoufly  and  clearly  difcerns,  than 
the  divifion  of  a  whole  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  alone  would  give  a  fuperiority  to  lines  of 
the  firft  order,  over  the  other  two.  But  there 
is  alfo  another  reafon  for  this  preference.  In 
the  divifion  of  the  two  other  fpecies,  the  pro- 
portion is  exactly  the  fame,  if  we  refpect  quan- 
tity only,  the  one  being  as  i  to  3,  and  the 
other  as  3  to  2 ;  but  it  is  the  order  here  which 
makes  the  difference.  In  lines  where  the  ce- 
fura  bounds  the  fecond  foot,  the  fmaller  por- 
tion of  the  verfe  is  firft  in  order,  the  greater 
laft;  and  this  order  is  reverfed  in  lines  where, 
the  cefura  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot  Now 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe,  leaves  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  mod  lading  imprefiion  on  the  ear,  where 
the  larger  portion  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  line,  the  impreffion  mult  in  .proportion  be 
greater ;  the  effect  in  found  being  the  fame,  as 
that  produced  by  a  climax  in  the  fenfe,  where 
one  part  riles  above  another-     This  -alfo  occa- 

fions 
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fions  a  difference  in  the  whole  of  the  lines, 
which  produces  an  effect  analogous  to  what  is 
found  in  the  fimple  feet,  whofe  final  or  initial 
fyllable  make  the  ftronger  impreflion ;  the 
iambus  or  trochee  for  inftance.  And  as  thofe 
feet  are  of  the  nobler  order,  whofe  final  fyl- 
lables  make  the  ftroogeft  impreflion ;  fo  thofe 
verfes,  whofe  final  portion  is  the  Jargeft,  hold 
the  fame  rank;  the  one,  having  the  fame  ad- 
vantage over  the  other,  that  the  iambus  has 
over  the  trochee.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  the 
line  whofe  cefura  is  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
foot,  has  an  advantage  over  that  which  is  placed 
after  the  third.  But  the  line  which  is  divided 
by  a  cefura  in  the  middle,  has  an  advantage  over 
both  -,  not  only  on  account  of  the  reafon  already 
affigned,  but  from  the  fame  principle  that  a 
preference  was  given  to  that  ftru&ure  of  an 
heroic  verfe,  which  begins  with  a  trochee  fol- 
lowed by  an  iambus ;  for  a  line  equally  di- 
vided by  a  cefura,  partakes  of  a  beauty  of  the 
fame  nature  ;  as  the  cefura,  in  that  cafe,  is  al- 
ways after  an  unaccented  fyllable,  and  the  final 
paufe  on  an  accented  one;  and  thus  it  gives 
the  air  to  the  whole  line  of  a  rrochee  followed 
by  an  iambus.  We  mull  not  forget  to  obfervc, 
that  this  very  circumftance,  that  of  the  cefura's, 
in  this  order  of  lines,  being  always  on  an  un- 
accented, and  the  final  paufe  on  an  accented 
fyllable,   is  the  caufe  of  a  beauty  in  thofe  lines, 

arifing 
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arifing  from  a  mixture  of  variety  and  equality, 
which  neither  of  the  other  orders  can  boaft  of; 
as  in  them,  the  cefural  and  final  paufes  are  both 
on  accented  fyllables.  Which  you  will  imme- 
diately perceive  in  repeating  a  couplet  of  each 
order. 

i.  The  fields  are  rav'inYd''  from  th'  induftrious 
fwains, 
From  men  their  cities"  and  from  gods  their 
fanes. 

2.  The  filver  eel"  in  fliining  volumes  roll'd, 
The  yellow  carp"    in  fcales   bedrop'd  with 

gold. 

3.  With  tender  billet-doux"  he  lights  the  pyre* 
And  breathes  three  amorous  fighs"  to  raife 

the  fire. 

I  have  fhewn  in  what  manner  the  cefura  im- 
proves and  diverfifies  the  melody  of  verfe;  I 
(hall  now  fpeak  of  its  other  more  important 
office,  that  of  being  the  chief  fource  of  har- 
mony in  numbers.  But  firfl  it  will  be  necef- 
lary  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  term  har- 
mony, as  applied  to  verfe. 

Melody,  in  mufic,  regards  only  the  effecls 
produced  by  fuccefllve  founds;  and  harmony, 
ftri&ly  fpeaking,  the  effedls  produced  by  dif- 
ferent co-exiftent  founds,  which  are  found  to 
be  in  concord.  Harmony  therefore,  in  this 
xenfe  of  the  word,  can  never  be  applied  to 
x  poetic 
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poetic  numbers,  of  which  there  can  be  only 
one  reciter,  and  confequently  the  founds  can 
only  be  in  fucceflion.  When  therefore  I  apply 
this  term  to  poetic  numbers,  I  only  nfe  it  for 
want  of  another  word,  to  exprefs  the  effedl  pro-  . 
duced  by  obferving  the  relative  proportion, 
which  the  different  members  of  poetic  compo- 
lition  bear  to  each  other.  And  in  this  figura- 
tive-fenie  of  the  word,  it  has  been  introduced 
into  arts  where  the  ear  has  no  concern.  We 
iky  the  harmony  of  colours,  the  harmony  in 
che  parts  of  a  building,  of  the  human  body, 
&)c.  And  it  is  only  after  examining  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colouring,  and  their  ordon- 
nance i  the  different  members  of  a  building, 
or  the  human  body;  and  obferving  their  fym- 
metry,  that  we  can  pronounce  about  their  har- 
mony. In  like  manner,  it  is  not  till  after  we 
have  taken  a  review  of  the  different  members 
of  verfe,  which  had  before  palled  in  fuccefTion, 
but  lodged  in  the  memory  are  prelented  to  the 
mind  in  one  view,  as  a  co-exiftent  whole,  that 
we  can  obferve  the  relative  proportion  which 
thole  members  bear  to  each  other  5  or  confe- 
quently judge  of  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
To  define  therefore  as  vpreciiely  as  poffible 
thefe  terms,  according  to  the  meaning  in 
which  I  (hall  employ  them,  when  I  fpeak  of 
the  melody  of  verle,  I  mean  only  a  pleafing 
eftitt  produce4  on  the*  ear,  by  an  apt  arrange- 
ment 
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ment  of  its  conftituent  parts,  feet,  and  paufes, 
according  to  the  laws  of  meafure  and  move- 
ment. When  I  fpeak  of  the  harmony  of  verfe, 
I  mean  an  effect  produced  by  an  action  of  the 
mind,  in  comparing  the  different  members  of 
verfe,  already  conftructed  according  to  the 
laws  of  melody,  with  each  other,  and  perceiv- 
ing a  due  and  beautiful  proportion  between 
them. 

The  firft  and  loweft  perception  of  harmony, 
arifes  from  comparing  two  members  of  the  fame 
line  with  each  other,  divided  in  the  manner  to 
be  feen  in  the  inftances  before  mentioned  j  be- 
caufe  the  beauty  of  proportion  in  the  members, 
according  to  each  of  thefe  divifions,  is  founded 
in  nature.  The  one  dividing  the  line  into  equal 
parts,  makes  the  proportion  of  the  members  as 
i  to  1  j  and  the  other  two  making  it  as  1  to  3, 
or  3  to  2,  thefe  divifions  anfwer  exactly  to  the 
common  and  triple  time  in  mufic,  and  there- 
fore are  in  a  mufical  proportion.  And  as  ic 
was  before  laid  down,  that  in  comparing  the 
parts  of  a  whole  with  each  other,  the  more 
eafily  and  diftinctly  the  mind  perceives  their 
proportion,  the  greater  is  the  pleafure;  thefe 
three  cefuras  dividing  the  line,  the  one,  into 
equal  parts,  and  the  other  two,  into  portions 
the  neareft  to  equal  that  is  poflible,  fulfil  this 
law,  and  are  therefore  of  the  mod  pleafing 
kind. 

t  ^  The 
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The  next  perception  of  harmony  in  verifi- 
cation, arifes  from  the  companion  of  two  lines 
with  each  other,  and  obferving  the  relative 
proportion  of  their  members;  whether  they, 
correfpond  exactly  to  each  other  by  fimilar  di- 
vifions,  as  in  the  couplets  already  quoted;  or 
whether  they  are  diverfified  by  cefuras  in  dif- 
ferent places.     As, 

See  the  bold  youth"  ftrain  up  the  threatning 

fteep, 
Rufh  thro'  the  thickets"   down  the  valleys 
fweep. 

Where  we  find  the  cefura  of  the  firft  line  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  foot,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  foot  in  the  laft. 

Hang  o'er  their  courfers  heads"   with  eager 
fpeed, 

And  earth  rolls   back"    beneath   the   flying 
deed. 
Here  the  cefura  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot 
in  the  firft,   and   of  the  fecond   in  the  latter 
line. 

The  perception  of  this  fpecies  of  harmony, 
is  far  fuperior  to  the  former;  becaufe,  to  the 
pleafure  of  comparing  the  members  of  the  fame 
line  with  each  other,  in  each  line,  there  is 
fuperadded  that  of  comparing  the  different 
members,  of  the .  different  lines,  with  each 
other  v  ami  the  harmony  is  enriched  by  having 

four 
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four   members  of  comparifon,    inftead  of  two. 
The  pleafure  is  ftill  increafed  in  comparing  a 
greater  number  of  lines,   and  obferving  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  the  couplets  to  each  other, 
in  point  of  Similarity  and  diverfity.     As  thus — 
Thy  forefts  Windfor"  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarchs"  and  the  mufes  feats, 
Invite  my  lays/'     Be  prefent  Sylvan  maids, 
Unlock  your  fprings"  and  open  all  your  fhades. 

Where  we  find  that  the  cefura  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  verfe,  in  each  line  of  the  firft  coupler, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  foot,  in  each  line 
of  the  lad :  this  produces  a  fimilarity  in  each 
couplet,  diftinctly  confidered ;  a  diverfity, 
when  one  is  compared  with  the  other,  which 
has  a  pleafing  effecT:.  Nor  is  the  pleafure  lefs 
where  we  find  a  diverfity  in  the  lines  of  each 
couplet,  and  a  fimilarity  in  comparing  the 
couplets  themfelves.     As  in  thefe 

Not  half  fo  fwift"  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 
When  the  fierce  eagle"  cleaves  the  liquid  fky; 
Not  half  lb  fwiftly"  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 
When  thro'  the  clouds"  he  drives  the  trem- 
bling doves. 

Thefe  two  couplets  are  of  a  rich  harmony,  as 
they  afford  a  variety  of  comparifons.  The  lines 
in  each  couplet  differ  from  each  other,  as  the 
cefura  of  the  one  is  after  die  fecond  foot ;  of 
t  1  the 
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the  other,  in  the  middle.  In  this,  both  cou- 
plets agree,  which  occafions  a  fimilarity  between 
them  ;  but  there  is  alfo  a  diverfity,  inafmuch 
as  it  is  the  fecond  line  in  the  former  couplet, 
and  the  firft  in  the  latter,  which  have  the  ce- 
fura  in  the  middle;  fo  that  in  comparing  the 
Couplets,  we  find  it  is  the  firft  and  fourth,  the 
fecond  and  third  lines,  which  agree  to  each 
other.  And  this  companion  of  couplet  with 
couplet,  has  the  fame  advantage  over  that  of 
the  lines  of  one  couplet  with  each  other,  as  the 
comparifon  of  two  lines  with  each  other,  has 
over  that  of  the  members  of  a  fingle  line. 

Here  is  a  foundation  laid,  for  an  almoft  end- 
lefs  variety  in  the  harmony  of  numbers,  con- 
fident with  the  richeft  melody.  The  fingle 
line,  admits  of  three  proportions.  The  cou- 
plet, according  to  the  different  modes  in  which 
thofe  proportions  may  be  refpeclively  arranged 
in  the  different  lines,  admits  of  fix  more ;  and 
the  refpective  comparifon  of  couplet  with  cou- 
plet in  the  arrangement  of  their  feveral  mem- 
bers, doubles  that  again.  So  that  it  would  at 
firft  furprife  one  to  find,  that  fo  many  of  our 
poets  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  uniformity  of  me- 
tre, when  fuch  a  variety  was  open  to  them. 

But  the  reafon  is,  that  thofe  poets  writ 
wholly  from  ear  and  imitation,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  metre.  Poetic 
numbers  were  never  confidered  by  them  as  a 

fcience. 
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fcience,  nor  verification  as  an  art.  Of  courfe, 
in  compofing  verfes,  their  ideas  never  went 
beyond  fimple  melody,  and  the  powers  of  har- 
mony were  utterly  unknown  to  them.  In  that 
cafe,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  each  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  that  fpecies  of  melody,  which  hap- 
pened to  pleafe  his  ear  mod;  and  made  the 
metre,  in  which  that  was  to  be  found,  predo- 
minate in  his  works.  Mr.  Pope,  who  knew 
more  of  the  art  of  verification  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  though  he  feems  not  to  have 
dived  deep  into  the  fcience  of  numbers,  had 
fuch  a  predilection  for  the  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  foot,  that  it  feems  in  general  to  be 
his  poetic  gait,  in  which  he  fteps  mod  at  his 
eafe;  infomuch  that  in  different  parts  of  his 
works,  I  can  point  out  fome times  four,  fome- 
times  fix,  nay,  eight  fucceffive  couplets,  in 
which  no  other  paufe  is  to  be  found.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  that  monotony, 
which  all  readers  of  tafte  have  complained  of  in 
his  verfes,  notwithftanding  the  richnefs  of  their 
melody.  But  the  richer  the  melody,  the  more 
it  is  apt  to  cloy,  in  any  long  fucceflion  of 
verfes,  without  the  feafoning  of  variety. 

Yet,  in  thofe  indances  which  I  have  given 
from  Mr,  Pope,  we  find  all  the  charms  of  va- 
riety, fuperadded  to  the  fined  melody  j  and  { 
(elected  them  as  fome  of  the  moil  perfect  ex- 
amples in  their  kinds.  But  one  mud  fearch  a 
T  4  Jong 
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long  time  before  he  can  find  many  of  that  fort 
in  his  works.  In  general,  his  variety  feems 
accidental,  his  uniformity  ftudied.  Though 
he  reckons  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  third 
foot,  among  thofe  of  the  mufical  kind,  yet  he 
rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  -P  the  two  others,  as  flat- 
tering his  ear  more,  were  generally  preferred. 
And  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  different  paufes,  he  is 
remarkably  uniform,  generally  giving  the  fame 
paufe  to  the  two  lines  of  the  fame  couplet ; 
and  frequently  continuing  the  fame  paufe  in 
all  the  lines  of  feveral  fucceflive  couplets.  Of 
which,  you  cannot  open  upon  any  part  of  his 
works,  without  meeting  continual  proofs.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  arts,  where  the  higher  de- 
light arifing  from  equality  and  diverfity  duly 
intermixed,  is  not  the  object  in  view,  the  lower 
pleafure  refulting  from  fimple  uniformity,  takes 
place.  And  Mr.  Pope,  who  could  fee  fo  clearly, 
and  ridicule  fo  well,  this  defective  talte  in  the 
plan  of  his  neighbour's  garden, 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  his  brother, 
And   each   green  platform   but   reflects  the 
other 

<\\d  not  perceive  that  his  own  grounds  in  Par- 
naffus,  were  laid  out  much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Having  faid  all  that  is  neceflary  of  the  divi- 
fion  of  lines  into  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  por- 
tions, by  a  fingle  cefura,  I  fhall  now  fpeak  of 

their 
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their  divifion  into  more  members  than  two,  by 
the  ufe  of  more  than  one  cefura.  And  firft,  a 
line  may  be  divided  into  three  portions  by  two 
cefuras,  as  thus — 

Unrcfpited"  unpitied"  unrepriev'd. 

Thus  fitting"  thus  confuking"  thus  in  arms. 

But  in  thefe,  the  cefura  coinciding  with  the 
paufe  necefTary  to  the  fenfe,  makes  no  figure 
as  a  mufical  paufe,  nor  can  be  diflinguiihed 
from  thofe  ufed  in  profe;  and  befides,  as  nei- 
ther cefura  is  placed  in  any  of  the  feats  which 
were  before  eftablifhed  as  necefTary  to  lines  of 
the  firft  melody,  thefe  divifions  have  nothing 
in  them,  flattering  to  the  ear.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing line, 

And  fweet"  reluctant"  amorous  delay — i 
Where  there  is  no  flop  in  the  fenfe,  and  the 
paufe  of  fufpenfion  only  takes  place  after  the 
two  adjectives,  the  mufical  paufes  are  obvious 
to  the  ear,  and  the  verfe  is  necelTarily  acknow- 
ledged. Here  alfo  we  find  that  the  fecond 
paufe  is  in  the  molt  pleafing  feat,  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  this  divifion  we  are  likewife 
fenfible  of  the  effects  of  diverfity  and  equality  j 
of  diverfity,  in  the  members  feparately  com- 
pared j  the  firft,  confifting  of  one  foot;  the 
fecond,  of  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  the  laft,  of 
£\yo  feet  and  a  half:   of  equality,  in   perceiv- 
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ing  that  the  two  firfb  members,  are  juft  equal 
to  the  third.  And  as  thefe  members  are  ranged 
in  an  afcending  feries,  the  fmalleft  being  placed 
firft,  and  the  largeft  laft,  the  mind  is  fenfible 
of  the  fame  pleafure  which  it  has  in  the  percep- 
tion of  a  beautiful  climax.  And  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  it  is,  which  gives  a  line,  fo  con- 
flicted, advantage  over  a  line  which  is  di- 
vided only  into  two  portions  >  becaufe  to  pro- 
duce a  climax,  there  mud  be  at  lead:  three 
terms  of  comparifon ;  and  the  lines  of  this  fort 
in  which  the  climax  is  obferved,  have  the 
fineft  harmony.  Not  but  that  there  is  another 
conftruclion  of  lines  of  this  fort  very  pleafing, 
though  in  an  oppofite  direction,  in  which  the 
fmalleft  member  comes  laftj  as  in  this  in- 
stance— 

i — —  on  the  ground 

Outftretch'd  he  lay"  on  the  cold  ground"  and 

oft" 
Curs'd  his  creation. 

Rut  the  pleafing  flow  of  this  line  arifes,  firft, 
from  having  its  firft  paufe  at  the  end  of  the 
fccond  foot;  next,  from  the  equality  found 
between  the  fecond  member  and  the  firft;  and 
the  mind  not  refting  on  the  laft  member,  con- 
fiding of  only  one  foot,  as  it  has  no  paufe  in 
the  fenfe,  is  too  attentive  to  \vhat  follows,  and 
which   has   a  neceffary  connexion  with  k,   to 

obferve 
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obferve  the  fmallnefs  of  its  proportion,  with 
•regard  to  the  other  two.  Of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  are  two  lines  which  I  before  quoted  on 
another  occafion. 

Of  chiming  firings"   or  charming  pipes"  and 

winds 
Of  gentleft  gale,  Sec. 

In  dufky  wreaths"  reluctant  flames"  the  figns 
Of  wrath  awak'd. 

In  both  which  inftances,  we  find  the  lines 
are  clofed  with  words  which  have  a  necefTary 
connexion  with  thofe  of  the  following  line; 
and  I  doubt  much  whether,  if  there  were  a 
Hop  in  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  fuch  lines,  their 
harmony  would  not  be  fpoiled,  as  the  mind, 
in  that  cafe  neceflarily  obliged  to  obferve  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  laft  portion,  would  feel  an  ef- 
fect fimilar  to  that  in  an  anticlimax. 

Great  variety  may  be  added  to  the  harmony 
of  our  verification,  by  the  ufe  of  this  double: 
cefura.  And  yet  it  feems  to  have  been  little 
known  to  any  of  our  poets  except  Milton > 
whofe  numbers,  free  from  the  fetters  of  rhime, 
admit  a  variety  of  beauties,  which  the  couplet 
will  not  eafily  receive. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  lines, 
well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  couplet,  by  in- 
troducing femipaufes,  which  divide  the  line 
into  four  portions* 

By 
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By  a  femipaufe  I  mean  a  fmall  reft  of  the 
voice,  during  a  portion  of  time  equal  to  half 
of  that  taken  up  by  a  cefura,  which  may  there- 
fore be  called  a  demicefura.  As  you  will  per- 
ceive in  the  following  lines, 

Glows'  while  he  reads"  but  trembles'  as  he 

writes. 
Reafon'  the  card"  but  pafiion'  is  the  gale. 
From  men'  their  cities"  and  from  gods'  their 

fanes. 
From  ftorms'  a  fhelter"  and  from  heat'  a  fhade. 

The  proper  ufe  of  femipaufes,  improves  and 
diverfifies  the  harmony  much.  The  line,  by 
this  means,  is  divided  into  four  portions,  and 
thus  there  are  four  terms  of  comparifon;  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  terms  there  are  in 
an  equal  fpace,  the  greater  is  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  comparifon,  provided  the  whole, 
and  its  parts,  can  be  feen  with  equal  clearnefs 
in  one  diftincl:  view;  becaufe  the  greater  the 
number  of  terms  compared,  the  greater  may 
be  the  variety  of  their  relative  proportions  to 
each  other.  And  the  increafe  of  number  in 
the  terms  compared,  far  from  rendering  the 
objects  more  confufed,  on  the  contrary,  ferves 
to  prefent  them  ftill  more  diftin&ly  to  the 
mind.  For  the  principal  paufe,  or  cefura, 
being  fo  placed  as  to  divide  the  line  into  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  parts,  gives  it;  all  the  advantage 

which 
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which  a  line  can  have  that  has  but  one  Rich 
paufe-,  and  the  two  femipaufes,  fubdividing 
again  thofe  larger  portions,  prefent  them  in  a 
ftill  more  diftinct  view  to  the  mind,  than  if 
they  had  remained  entire. 

I  think  I  can  make  this  fufficiently  clear, 
by  a  companion.  Suppofe  four  troops  of  horfe 
drawn  up  in  a  field  all  in  one  body;  the  fpec- 
tator  could  perceive  nothing  there  but  regula- 
rity and  order.  Suppofe  this  body  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  proper  fpace  be- 
tween them;  the  eye  would  perceive  not  only 
regularity  and  order,  but  proportion;  and  in 
comparing  the  two  bodies,  would  fee  that  one 
was  equal  to  the  other;  but  ftill  it  could  have 
but  a  confufed  idea  of  the  numbers  whereof 
each  was  compofed,  without  farther  aid,  fuck 
as  is  furniftied  by  experience  to  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  to  review  fuch  bodies.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe  each  of  thefe  bodies  fubdivided  into  two, 
with  a  fpace  between  them  of  half  the  breadth* 
of  the  centra]  one,  and  then  the  eye  perceives 
not  only  order,  regularity,  and  proportion  in 
them  all,  but  the  commoneft  fpedtator  can 
judge  of  their  number,  that  they  conlift  of  four 
troops  of  horfe.  And  this  method  of  dividing 
them  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  than 
if  the  fpaces  were  all  equal,  becaufe  of  the  di- 
verfity  of  comparifon  which  is  thereby  intro- 
duced;   for   a   fpedtator,  properly    placed,    not 

©nil? 
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only  perceives  that  the  proportion  of  the  middle 
fpace,  is  double  that  of  either  of  the  other,  and 
equal  to  them  both ;  but  he  has  an  opportunity 
alfo  of  comparing,  at  one  look,  the  two  bodies 
divided  by  the  larger  fpace,  with  the  oppofite 
two  bodies;  and  each  with  each,  divided  by 
the  fmaller  fpaces ;  and  of  finding  equality,  in 
both  cafes,  inftantly  refulting  from  the  double 
comparifon.  Whereas,  were  the  fpaces  all 
equal,  there  could  be  no  diverfrty  in  the  com- 
parifon; and  the  equality  of  the  bodies  and  of 
the  fpaces  which  divide  them,  could  only  be 
perceived  in  fuccefiion. 

Now  to  apply  this.  An  heroic  line,  without 
*a  cefura,  is  like  the  troops  drawn  up  in  one 
body,  in  which  nothing  is  perceived  but  order. 
A  line  divided  by  a  fingle  cefura,  like  the 
troops  divided  into  two  bodies,  affords  two 
terms  of  comparifon,  and  of  courfe  introduces 
proportion.  Semipaufes,  like  fubdivifions  of 
thofe  bodies,  increafe  the  terms  of  comparifon ; 
introduce  a  variety  of  proportion  in  the  times 
of  the  one,  as  in  the  fpaces  between  the  others ; 
and  a  double  comparifon  of  two  portions  with 
two  portions,  and  each  with  each,  in  both. 
While  the  larger  divifion  in  each,  ftill  gives  as 
clear  a  view  of  the  whole ;  and  the  fubdivifion 
aff  jrds  a  more  diftincl:  perception  of  the  parts. 

And  yet  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  com- 
parifon   will    not    hold;    which   is,    that    the 

beauty 
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beauty  of  proportion  in  the  difpofition  of  troops, 
demands  equality  in  the  members ;  whereas 
the  higheft  ornament  of  verfification,  arifes 
from  difparity  in  the  members,  equality  in  the 
whole.  And  it  is  that  circumftance,  which 
has  made  verfes  of  this  flrufture,  perhaps  fu- 
perior  to  all  others.  The  firft  advantage  which 
it  has  over  others,  is,  the  introducing  of  a  di- 
verfity  of  proportion  in  the  meafurement  of  the 
paufes,  as  well  as  in  the  members  of  a  verfe. 
For,  the  cefura  taking  up  double  the  time  or 
the  demicefura,  is  to  each  as  two  to  one,  and 
is  equal  to  both :  here  then  is  that  equality  and 
diverfity  found,  which  ought  ever  to  be  ftudi- 
oufly  fought  afcer.  In  the  next  place,  a  lino 
thus  divided,  affords  as  many  ;erms  of  compa- 
rifon  in  itfelf,  as  a  a  couplet  does,  whofe  lines 
are  divided  by  a  fingle  cefura;  and  equality 
and  diverfity  in  the  members,  as  well  as  in  the 
paufes,  become  the  objects  of  comparifon;,  as 
we  not  only  may  compare  the  greater  with  the 
greater,  and  the  fmaller  with  the  fmaller  por- 
tions, but  we  may  alfo  compare  the  fmaller 
with  the  greater.  Thus  in  examining  this 
line, 

Glows'  while  he  reads'7  but  trembles'  as  he 

writes— 

we  find  the  principal  divifion  is  made  by  the 
cefura  at  the  end  of  the  fecgnd  foot;  an4  the 

7  proportion 
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proportion  of  the  firft  larger  member,  to  the! 
latter,  is  as  two  or  three.  But  in  comparing 
the  portions  of  each  member  formed  by  the  de- 
micefura,  we  find,  in  the  firft  member,  the 
portions  to  be  as  one  to  three- 
Glows'  while  he  reads" 

and  in  the  fecond  as  three  to  three> 

but  trem'bles'  as  he  writes. 

The  diverfity  in  the  portions  of  the  firft  mem- 
ber is  obvious ;  and  though  there  is  a  feeming 
equality  in  the  portions  of  the  latter,  confid- 
ing each  of  three  fyllables,  yet  there  is  a  di- 
verfity alfo,  by  means  of  the  accent  placed  on. 
fhe  middle  fyllable  of  the  former  portion,  and 
on  the  laft  of  the  latter. 

but  trem'bles"  as  he  writes. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  comparifon  to  be  made  in 
this  line;  for  though  order  and  contiguity 
make  the  portions  in  the  firft,  and  thofe  in  the 
latter  member,  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
comparifon  with  each  other ;  yet  the  oppofition 
in  the  thought,  naturally  obliges  the  mind  to  a 
comparifon  of  thofe  portions  of  the  verfe,  which. 
are  more  directly  oppofed  to  each  other — as, 

Glows'  but  trembles' 
As  he  reads"  as  he  writes" 

Here 
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Here  then  is  another  perception  of  diverfity 
and  uniformity  ;  of  diverfity,  in  comparing  the 
firft  and  third  member  5 

Glows'  but  trembles' 

of  uniformity,  in  comparing  the  fecond  and  laft, 

As  he  reads"  as  he  writes" 

which  anfwer  precifely  to  ^ach  other,  both  in 
fyllables  and  accent. 

To  fhow  the  happy  effect  which  fuch  a  diver- 
fity and  uniformity  produce,  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  the  con  traded  portidns,  we  need  only 
examine  a  line  of  nearly  the  fame  ftructure, 
with  this  fmall  difference,  that  the  firft  member 
is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  a  femi- 
paufe,  after  the  firft  foot,  and  we  fhall  fee  how 
much  of  the  harmony  is  loft, 

Reafon'  the  card"  but  paffion'  is  the  gale. 

This  line  is  not  fo  mufical  to  the  ear  as  the 
other — 

Glows'  while  he  reads"  but  trembles'  as  he 

writes. 

And  I  fhall  endeavour  to  afftgn  the  reafon  of 
this.  The  latter  members  of  thefe  two  lines  arc 
exactly  of  the  fame  ftructure— 


-"  but  tremb'les'  as  he  writes 
*"  but  paffion'  is  the  gale 

1  con« 
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confequently  the  difference  of  eftecl:  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  diverfity  to  be  found  in 
the  firft  members.  And  here  you  may  remem- 
ber, in  the  firft  place,  the  former  determination, 
that  a  line  beginning  with  a  trochee,  having  a 
reft  after  the  firft  fyllable,  was  of  a  finer  move- 
ment than  one  whofe  firft  trochee  was  com* 
pletely  founded  -,  for  inftance  that  this  line — 

Pants'  on  her  neck"  and  fans'  her   parting 
hair — 

is  preferable  in  melody  to  the  following — 

Pleafure'  or  wrong"  or  rightly  underftood— 

And  therefore  this  circumftance  alone,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  a  preference  to  the  one  over  the 
other,  with  regard  to  the  lines  in  queftion* 
But  there  is  ftill  a  farther  reafon  for  this,  in 
lines  which  admit  the  two  femi-paufes,  where 
room  is  given  for  comparing  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  different  members  j  becaufe  we 
fhall  find  that  neither  the  diverfity  nor  unifor- 
mity are  fo  happily  proportioned,  nor  fo  fenfi- 
bly  perceived  in  the  one  ftruclure,  as  in  the 
other.  Thus  in  comparing  the  firft  and  third 
portion  in  this  line — 

Reafon'  the  card"  but  paffion  is  the  gale 
Reafon'  but  pafTion' 

The  diverfity   is  not  fo  fenfible  between'  two 
Syllables  and  three;  as  between  one  and  three- 
Glows' 
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Glows'  but  trembles' 

and  in  comparing  the  fecond  and  fourth  mem- 
bers— 

the  card"  is  the  gale— 

we  find  no  uniformity,  but  the  fame  diverfity 
as  in  the  other  two  portions;  whereas  in  the 
other  line— 

— while  he  reads" while  he  writes — 

confiding  each  of  three  fyllablcs,  the  unifor- 
mity compenfates  for  the  flriking  difparity  in 
the  other,  and  gives  a  complete  harmony  upon 
the  whole. 

There  are  feveral  other  ways  of  dividing  lines 
which  admit  femi-paufes,  and  all  beautiful. 
In  thofe  two  inftances  you  find  the  cefura  is  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  foot;  but  it  enters  alfo 
happily  into  that  feat  which  we  had  before  de- 
termined to  be  the  bed,  I  mean  the  middle  of 
the  line.     As  thus 

From  men'  their  cities"  and  from  gods'  their 
fanes. 

In  which  we  find  a  new  order,  and  a  new  pro- 
portion of  the  parts,  introduced  by  the  new  ce- 
fura. The  two  larger  members  of  the  line,  arc 
by  this  means  rendered  exactly  equal ;  a  divi- 
lion  which  has  been  eftablifhed  as  the  mod 
beautiful,  The  portions  in  each  member  are 
v  2  unequal, 
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unequal,   thofe   of  the   firft   being  as   two  to 
three — 

From  men'  their  cities" 

of  the  fecond  as  three  to  two— 

and  from  gods'  their  fanes — 

which  has  been  fet  down  as  the  next  mufical 
proportion.  There  is  an  equality  and  uni- 
formity between  the  firft  and  laft  portion  of 
the  line 

From  men'         — their  fanes 

as  alfo  between  the  two  intermediate  portions  3 

'  their  cit'ies"  and  from  god's' 

but  there  is  alfo  a  diverfity,  as  the  fecond  por- 
tion has  its  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and 
the  third,  on  the  laft.  The  oppofed  portions 
in  the  different  members, 

From  men'  and  from  god's' 

Their  cities'         their  fanes' 

are,  the  former,  unequal  in  fyllables,  uniform 
in  accent ;  the  latter,  diverfified  in  both.  When 
we  confider  befides,  that  here  is  another  differ- 
ence introduced,  by  placing  the  cefura  after 
an  unaccented  fyllable,  while  the  two  ferni- 
paufes  are  after  fuch  as  are  accented ;  we  fhall 
find  fuch  a  large  fund  of  that  variety,  which 
we  have  confidered  as  fo  effential  to  harmony, 
11  » 
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as  feems  to  give  this  ftructure  of  verfe  the  pre- 
ference to  all,  except  that  which  I  have  before 
placed  in  the  firffi  rank.  And  this  is  the  befl 
manner  of  apportioning  lines,  whofe  cefura  is 
in  the  middle  ;  for  in  the  following  divifion, 

Spreads'  undivided"  operates'  unfpent — 

the  parts  are  too  clifTimilar,  and  there  is  want- 
ing a  fufficient  degree  of  equality  and  unifor- 
mity, in  other  refpects,  to  compenfate  for  the 
difproportion  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  furnifh 
out  a  pleafing  harmony.  And  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  we  may  fee  by  comparing  this  with  ano- 
ther line,  divided  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  paufes. 

Rides'  in  the  whirlwind"  and  directs'  the  ftorm. 

Where  we  find  the  only  difference  between 
thefe  lines,  is,  that  in  the  lad,  the  accent  is 
upon  the  lad  fyllables  of  the  two  latter  por- 
tions— 

and  directs'  the  dorm— 

which  produces  a  uniformity  wanting  in  the 
other,  where  the  accent  is  upon  the  firft  Sylla- 
ble of  the  former  portion,  and  on  the  laft  of 
the  latter — 

op'erates'  unfpent'. 

But  there  is  another  divifion  of  lines  of  this 

fpecies,  very  harmonious  from  the  diverfity  and 
uniformity  of  its  parts,  as  thus— » 

u  3  Bold7 
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Bold'  as  a  hero"  as  a  virgin'  mild — 

Where,  in  comparing  the  portions  of  each 
member,  we  find  the  difference  between  them 
to  be  as  one  to  four ;  and  in  fuch  a  difpropor- 
tion,  there  can  be  nothing  mufical  in  either 
member,  conlidered  feparately ;  but  to  com- 
penfate  for  this  inequality  in  the  portions,  the 
two  members  are  exactly  equal;  and  the  op- 
pofed  portions  alfo  in  the  different  members 
are  the  fame — 

Bold' mild' 

as  a  hero"         as  a  virgin7 

o 

And  yet  in  this  uniformity  there  is  a  diverfity, 
as  the  fmall  portion  begins  the  firft  member — . 

Bold'  as  a  hero" 

and  clofes  the  lafl 

as  a  virgin'  mild. 

And  the  two  intermediate  portions,  agreeing 
exactly  in  the  number  of  fyllables,  and  the  feat 
of  the  accent,  there  is  perceived  a  pleafing 
fymmetry  in  the  whole.  Thefe  are  perhaps  the 
only  beautiful  ftructures  of  lines  of  this  order, 
where  the  cefura  is  in  the  middle;  but  where 
it  is  after  the  fecond  foot,  there  are  other  divi- 
fions  of  the  line  which  produce  a  fine  melody, 
though  not  fo  agreeable  a  harmony  as  thofe 
before  mentioned.     In   that  cafe,    the  fecond 

femi- 
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femi-paufe  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot, 


Favours'  to  none"  to  all'  Hie  fmiles  extends-— 

or  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  as — 

Oft7  me  rejects"  but  never  once'  offends — 

Thefe  lines  have  not  fo  much  variety,  nor 
confequently  fo  rich  a  harmony  as  the  others 
before  quoted ;  but  where  a  greater  diverfity  in 
the  portions  is  formed  by  a  femi-paufe  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  foot,  the  harmony  is  fenfibly 
improved,  as — 

Strong'  without  rage"  without  o'erflowing'  full. 

Having  (hewn  the  great  variety  which  may 
be  introduced  into  lines  of  this  order,  and  the 
iuperiority  they  have  over  others  that  are  with- 
out femi-paufes,  from  their  containing  within 
themfelves  as  many  terms  of  comparifon  as  are 
to  be  found  in  a  couplet,  whofe  lines  are  di- 
vided by  a  fingle  cefuraj  I  now  will  fhew  what 
effects  are  produced  by  two  fucceflive  lines,  or 
a  couplet  of  this  ftructure.  It  is  evident,  that 
fuch  a  coupler,  is  fufceptible  of  a  much  richer 
harmony  than  any  other,  both  on  account  of 
the  greater  number  of  terms  to  be  compared, 
and  the  confequential  variety  of  proportions 
which  they  bear  to  each  other.  Thus  in  this 
couplet — 

u  4  Favours' 
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Favours'  to  none"  to  all'  fhe  fmiles  extends, 
Oft'  fhe  rejects"  but  never  once'  offends. 

In  comparing  the  members  we  find  that  they 
are  equal  in  both,  the  lines  being  each  divided 
by  a  cefura  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  foot.  But 
in  comparing  the  portions,  we  find  them  dif- 
ferent in  both  members.  The  firit  portion  of 
the  former  line  confifts  of  two  fyllables,  as  does 
alfo  the  fecond ;  the  firft  of  the  latter,  of  one ; 
the  fecond,  of  three;  the  firft  portion  of  the 
latter  member  of  the  firft  verfe  confifts  of  two 
Syllables,  and  thelaft  of  four;  the  firft  portion 
of  the  latter  member  of  the  fecond  verfe,  con- 
fifts of  four,  the  laft  of  two  fyllables.  It  is 
fufriciently  obvious,  without  producing  inftan- 
ces,  what  a  variety  of  harmony  fuch  couplets 
are  capable  of,  from  the  various  mixture  of  the 
differently  conftructed  lines  which  have  been 
before  enumerated.  I  fhall  only  make  two  ob- 
fervations ;  one  is,  that  in  fome  cafes  an  exact 
correfpondence  in  the  members,  and  portions 
of  the  two  lines,  is  a  beauty  3  as — 

Warms'  in  the  fun"  refreshes'  in  the  breeze, 
Glows'  in  the  ftars"  and  bloffoms'  in  the  trees. 

But  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  continue  this 
beyond  one  couplet,  otherwife  the  too  great 
uniformity  would  difguft 5  and  therefore  Mr, 
Pope  has  happily  placed  after  this  couplet,  ano- 
ther 
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ther  whofe  lines  are  of  the  fame  clafs,  but  dif- 
ferently divided — 

Lives'  through  all  life"  extends7  through  all 

extent, 
Spreads7  undivided"  operates7  unfpent. 

Thefe  lines  are  of  a  different  ftruclure  from 
thofe  in  the  preceding  couplet,  as  alfo  from 
each  other,  which  compenfates  the  uniformity  in 
the  former,  and  fets  it  off. 

My  next  obfervation  is,  that  lines,  which 
fcparately  confidered  are  not  found  of  the  fineft 
harmony,  may  produce  it  when  oppofed  to  each 
other,  and  compared  in  the  couplet.  Which 
is  the  cafe  in  the  one  laft  quoted,  where  we 
perceive  a  fine  harmony  in  the  couplet,  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  lines  feparately 
confidered,  as  has  been  already  fhewn.  When 
therefore  we  confide:  that  all  the  poffible  divi- 
fions  of  lines  of  this  fpecies,  may  be  introduced 
in  this  way  to  advantage,  it  is  needlefs  to 
obferve  how  much  this  may  contribute  to  the 
variety  of  harmony  ;  and  how  much  that  may 
be  (till  increafed,  when  fucceflive  couplets,  in- 
ftead  of  lines,  are  compared  with  each  other. 

What  I  have  advanced  upon  this  fpecies 
of  verfe,  will  contribute  to  folve  a  poetical 
problem,  thrown  out  by  Dryden  as  a  crux  to 
his  brethren  -,  and  which,  though  often  attempt- 
ed, remains  to  this  hour  unexplained :  and  that 

is. 
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is,  to  account  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of  that 
celebrated  couplet  in  Sir  John  Denham's  poem 
on  Cooper's  Hill,  where  he  gives  a  defcription 
of  the  Thames — 

Tho'  deep'  yet  clear "   tho'   gentle'  yet  not 
dull, 

Strong'  without  rage"  without  o'errlowing' 
full. 
In  which  the  chief  beauty  of  the  verification 
lies  in  the  happy  d:fpofnion  of  the  paufes  and 
iemi-paufes,  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  harmony  in 
each  line,  when  their  portions  are  compared, 
and  in  the  couplet,  when  one  line  is  compared 
with  the  other.  But  this  folution  could  never 
occur  to  thofe  who  never  once  dreamed  of  the 
demi-cefura,  and  the  happy  effects  which  it  may 
produce  in  verfe. 

Having  faid  all  that  is  neceffary  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  melody  and  harmony,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  laft  and  mod  capital 
branch,  that  of  expreffion  ;  which  fhall  be  the 
fubjecl:  of  my  next  leclure. 

Preparatory  to  which,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  recapitulate  the  chief  heads  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  delivered,  in  order  to  affift  the 
memory,  and  thereby  render  what  is  to  follow 
more  eafy  to  be  apprehended  by  the  under-* 
Handing.  Englifh  verfe  is  compofed  of  feet 
like  that  of  the  ancients,  wkh  this  difference, 
that  curs  are  formed  by  accent,  theirs  by  quan- 
tity. 
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tity.  It  is  not  but  that  we  have  quantity  too, 
but  theirs  was  immutably  fixed  to  the  fyllables 
of  their  words,  ours  is  variable.  In  words  fe- 
parately  pronounced,  the  quantity  of  the  iylla- 
bles  is  regulated  by  the  accent.  When  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  vowel,  the  fyllable  is  long ; 
when  on  the  confonant,  fhort.  All  unac- 
cented fyllables  are  fhort.  When  words  are 
arranged  in  fentences,  the  quantity  of  their 
fyllables  depends  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  their  fenfe;  of  which  the  emphatic  word  in 
each  member  of  a  fentence  is  the  regulator. 
Our  accent  does  not  confift  in  a  change  of  note, 
but  in  ftrefs;  and  may  be  exhibited  in  a  mono- 
tone, like  movements  beat  on  a  drum.  Yet 
we  have  variety  of  notes  in  fpeaking,  but  thefe 
notes  are  not  affixed  to  words,  but  to  fenti- 
ments,  and  change  with  them.  The  regulator 
of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  quantity,  is  the  empha- 
tic word  j  which,  like  a  key  note,  gives  the  tone 
and  proportion  to  the  reft.  We  may  ufe  all  the 
eight  poetic  feet  in  our  heroic  verfe;  but,  in 
order  to  produce  verfes  of  the  firft  melody,  the 
triflyllabic  feet  fhould  be  formed  by  accent, 
not  quantity  ;  that  is,  fhould  contain  no  fylla- 
ble neceflarily  long,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
meafure.  Though,  for  the  fake  of  exprefTion, 
even  thefe  may  be  employed,  as  they  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  principles  upon 
which  verfe  is  conllructed.  That  we  have  du- 
plicates 
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plicates  of  the  poetic  feet,  according  as  the 
accent  is  feated  on  a  long  or  fhort  iyllable,  and 
theic  feet  produce  different  eflecls. 

Numbers  confift  in  certain  imprefilons  made 
on  the  ear,    at  dated  and  regular   diftances,   fo 
as   to    anfvver  a    proportionate   and    perceptible 
meafurement   of  time.     The   lowed  fpecies   is 
when  a  double  flroke  of  the  fame  note  is  re- 
peated at  equal  diftances.     Next  to  this,  when 
the  fame  double  ftroke  is  repeated,  but  in  fuch 
a  way,  that  one  of  the  ftrokes  makes  a  more 
fenfible  impreflion  on  the  ear,  than   the  other, 
by  being  more  forcibly  ftruck.     In  the  former 
fpecies,  the  notes   being  in  every    refpeft   the 
fame,    admit   of  no  proportion  of  found,    but 
of  paufes  only ;  but  here   meafure  of  found  is 
introduced   from  the  relative  degrees  of  loud- 
nefs  or  foftnefs.     Movement  alfo   takes  place 
from   the  progrefiion  of  thofe  founds,  whether 
from  loud  to  foft,   or  from  foft  to  loud.     But 
Hill  thefe  numbers  go  not  beyond  a  monotone, 
aad    may  be   exhibited  on    a  drum.     Meafure 
and  movement  are  here  defined.     Meafure  ex- 
preiTes  the  proportion  of  time  both  in  founds 
and  reds.     Movement,  the  progrefllve  order  of 
founds,  whether  from  ftrong  to  weak,  or  vice 
Verfd. 

The  third  fpecies,  is  where  a  variety  of  founds 
is  introduced  by  high  or  low  notes,  fiats  or 
(harps.     This  fpecies  is  on  a  footing  with  the 

former 
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former  in  point  of  meafure,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  movement ;  as  the  progrefTion 
may  be  made  not  only  from  loud  to  foft,  but 
from  high  to  low,  from  flats  to  fharps,  &c. 
and  vice  verjd.  This  fpecies  may  be  ihewn  on 
fuch  ftringed  inflruments  as  do  not  prolong  the 
notes.  The  lad  and  higheft  order  is,  where  the 
notes  can  be  prolonged  at  pleafure,  and  in 
which  therefore  a  proportional  meafurement  of 
time  can  be  made  in  the  founds  themfelves. 
This  fpecies  may  be  exemplified  on  the  organ, 
violin,  human  voice,  and  all  wind  indruments. 
So  that  Englifn  verfe,  though  compofed  wholly 
of  accented  feet,  without  regard  to  quantity, 
and  repeated  in  a  monotone,  would  dill  be  of 
the  fecond  order  of  numbers,  though  it  cannoc 
afpire  to  the  third  or  fourth,  without  varieey 
of  notes,  and  quantity  in  the  fyllables.  That 
we  have  both  ;  and  from  the  conditution  of  our 
language,  which  affords  us  duplicates  of  h^ty 
we  unite  ail  the  powers  of  flringed  and  wind 
inflruments.  That  the  way  of  reducing  thefe 
duplicates  of  feet  to  equality  of  time,  is  by 
refls,  as  in  mufic;  the  larger  proportion  of 
paufes,  compenfating  for  the  fmaller  proportion 
in  the  founds.  Poetic  feet  correfpond  to  bars 
in  mufic,  and  a  certain  number  of  thofe  feet, 
like  bars,  united,  and  divided  by  meafured  pau- 
fes, conditute  drains  and  verfe.  Thus  feet  and 
paufes  are  the  condiment  parts  of  verfe.     The 

iambic 
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iambic  is  the  only  foot  of  which  an  entire  he- 
roic line  can  be  compofed.  Thofe  which  are 
the  mod  congenial  to  that  foot,  find  the  rea- 
died admittance.  As  the  movement  of  that 
foot  is  from  weak  to  drong,  and  the  drefs  of 
the  voice  is  on  the  fecond  or  final  fyllable,  thofe 
feet  which  refemblc  it  in  any  of  thofe  circum- 
stances, are  the  mod  congenial  to  it.  Thus 
the  amphibrach,  having  the  drefs  on  the  fe- 
cond ;  the  anapsed,  on  the  lad \  and  the  fpon- 
dee  having  a  ftrefs  on  the  lad,  as  well  as  the 
fir  ft  fyllable,  eafily  find  place.  Thofe,  whole 
movement  is  in  an  oppofite  direction,  are  not 
admitted  but  under  certain  reductions.  The 
trochee,  in  a  line  of  the  fir  ft  melody,  finds 
place  only  at  the  beginning.  The  pyrrhic 
and  fpondee  may  both  be  introduced  into  any 
part  of  the  verfe.  Two  fpondees  together  in 
any  one  part  of  a  line,  may  be  compenfated  by 
two  pyrrhics  in  another.  The  amphibrach 
finds  admiflion  every  where.  The  daclyl  may 
iupply  the  place  of  a  trochee,  the  anapasft  of 
an  iambus.  When  a  trochee  begins  a  line,  if 
the  foot  be  divided  by  a  fyllabic  paufe,  or  reft 
after  the  firft  fyllable,  it  has  a  better  effect  than 
if  founded  entire.  Melody,  harmony,  and  ex- 
predion,  are  the  three  great  objects  in  poetic 
numbers.  To  thefe  the  judicious  management 
of  paufe?,  the  other  condituent  part  of  verfe,  is 
not  lefs  neceffary  than  that  of  the  feet.     Paufes 

are 
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are  of  two  forts,  cefural  and  final.  The  ee- 
fural  divides  the  verfe  into  equal  or  unequal 
parts  -,  the  final  clofes  it,  and  marks  the  mea- 
lure.  The  (lop  of  fufpenfion,  a  common  name 
to  both,  is  neceffary  on  many  occafions  to  point 
out  the  metre.  The  cefura  is  not  effential  to 
verfe,  but  a  great  ornament  to  it.  It  improves 
the  melody,  and  is  the  chief  fource  of  har- 
mony. By  melody,  is  meant,  a  pleafing  effect 
produced  on  the  ear,  from  an  apt  arrangement 
of  the  conftituent  parts  of  verfe,'  according  to 
the  laws  of  meafure  and  movement.  By  har- 
mony, an  effect  produced  by  an  action  of  the 
mind  in  comparing  the  different  members  of  a 
verfe  with  each  other,  and  perceiving  a  due 
and  beautiful  proportion  between  them.  The 
feat  of  the  cefura,  in  order  to  form  lines  of  the 
firft  melody,  is  either  at  the  end  of  the  fecond, 
or  the  third  foot,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  verfe. 
That  in  the  middle,  as  it  divides  the  line 
equally,  is  the  mod  beautiful.  The  other  two 
divide  the  line  into  unequal  parts,  fimilar  in 
their  proportions,  different  in  their  order;  as 
the  larger  portion  of  the  line  is  placed  laft  in 
the  former,  and  firft  in  the  latter.  This  pro- 
duces the  fame  effect  in  the  whole  of  the  verfe, 
as  the  different  difpofition  of  the  fyllables  does 
in  the  feet ;  and  the  firft  cefura  in  this  way, 
has  the  fame  advantages  over  the  laft,  that  the 
iambus   has  over  the  trochee,     The    firft   and 

lowed 
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lowed  perception  of  harmony,  arifes  from  com- 
paring the  members  of  the  fame  line  with  each 
other.  All  the  above  divifions  produce  a  har- 
mony of  this  fort,  the  members  being  in  a  mu- 
fical  proportion,  either  as  one  to  one — two  to 
three — or  three  to  two*  The  next  degree  arifes 
from  comparing  the  members  of  a  couplet, 
or  two  contiguous  lines;  and  the  lad  and  high- 
ed,  from  comparing  thole  of  two  couplets,  or 
a  greater  number  of  fucceflive  lines.  In  this 
way,  the  comparifon  of  lines  varioufly  appor- 
tioned by  the  different  feats  of  the  three  cefu- 
ras,  may  be  the  fource  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
harmony,  confident  with  the  fined  melody. 
This  is  dill  increafed  by  the  introduction  of 
two  cefuras,  and  much  more  by  that  of  femi- 
paufes.  The  femi-paufes  double  every  where 
the  terms  of  comparifon;  give  a  more  didincl: 
view  of  the  whole  and  the  parts ;  afford  new 
proportions  of  meafurement,  and  an  ampler 
Icope  for  diverfity  and  equality,  thole  fources  of 
beauty  in  harmony. 

Having  thus  brought  into  a  narrow  compafs 
all  the  mod  material  points  relative  to  the  me- 
chanifm  of  Englifh  verfification,  you  will  the 
more  readily  become  maders  of  them,  and  be 
the  better  prepared  to  accompany  me  during 
the  remainder  of  the  courfe. 
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LECTURE    III. 

IN  this  lecture,  I  propofe  to  treat  of  the  lad 
and  moft  capital  branch  of  poetic  numbers, 
Expreflion.      By   Expreffion     in    numbers,     I 
mean,  fuch   a   choice   and   arrangement  of  the 
condiment  parts  of  verfe,   as  ferve  to   enforce 
and   illuftrate   the   thought,   or    the  fentiment. 
As  the  main  object  of  all  difcourfe,   whether  in 
profe  or  verfe,  is  to  communicate  thoughts  and 
fentiments,  this  part   of  numbers,    which    has 
thofe  for  its  immediate  object,  holds  a  fuperior 
rank  with  regard   to  the   others,   proportioned 
to  the  dignity  of  its  end.     Melody  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  gratification  merely  fenfual.     Har- 
mony exercifes  one  faculty  of  the  mind,   that 
of  comparing;  and   the   effect   refulting  from 
the  obfervation   of  beautifully  varied   propor- 
tions, may  be  confidered  as  a  pleafure,  partly 
intellectual,    partly    fenfual;    as    the    principal 
fubject  about   which  the  mind  is  employed,  is 
matter,    not   thought;     found,    not  fentiment. 
But  when  the  chief  object  of  contemplation   is 
thought,  or  fentiment,  not  found ;   the  foul  re- 
cognifes  with  more  alacrity  the  congenial  fub- 
ject, which  peculiarly  belongs  to  her ;    and  the 
x  pleafure 
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plcafure  refulting  from  fuch  contemplation,  as 
it  is  more  fpiritualized,  is  more  refined. 

Having  here  made  a  di  ft  motion  between 
thought  and  fentiment,  and  thofe  terms  having 
often  been  confidered  as  fynonimous,  it  will  be 
necefiary,  before  I  proceed,  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  which  I  annex  to  them.  By 
thoughts,  I  mean  merely  ideas,  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  reflective  faculty  of  the  mind. 
By  fentiments,  I  mean  ideas  accompanied  by 
emotions,  which  proceed  from  its  fenfitive 
power.  The  effects  of  thofe  emotions  have 
fuch  an  affinity  to  bodily  feeling,  that  they 
often  pafs  under  the  fame  name,  and  are  called 
the  feelings  of  the  mind.  There  are  fome 
ideas,  which  the  mind  can  contemplate  calm 
and  unruffled.  There  are  others,  which  can- 
not, be  prefented  to  it  without  caufing  emo- 
tions. When  the  mind  is  greatly  agitated  by 
thefe  ideas,  and  the  emotions  are  perceived  to 
be  violent,  they  are  called  paftions.  As  thefe 
have  an  intimate  connexion  with  morals,  their 
nature  has  been  much  treated  of  in  this  philo- 
fophical  age,  and  immenfe  pains  have  been 
taken  to  defcribe,  define,  and  diftinguifh  them 
by  fuitable  names.  But  fo  low  is  the  (late  of 
the  liberal  arts  among  us,  in  fpite  of  all  our 
vanity  on  that  head,  that  all  the  finer  emo- 
tions, to  which  thofe  arts  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  pleafures  they  afford,   are  not  only  un- 

10  diftin- 
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diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  different  fpe- 
cies ;  but  even  the  generic  diftinction  between 
them  and  the  pafiions,  has  been  overlooked, 
till  it  was  very  lately  pointed  out  by  the  excel- 
lent Author  of  Elements  of  Criticifm. 

He  defines  an  emotion  to  be  an  internal  mo- 
tion or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  paries 
away  without  railing  defire  ;  and  when  defire 
is  raifed,  the  motion  or  agitation  is  denomi- 
nated a  pafllon.  By  defire,  he  means  that  in- 
ternal impulfe  which  makes  us  proceed  to 
action.  As  there  can  be  no  action  without  an- 
tecedent defire,  fo  to  exert  action,  that  defire 
rnuft  have  an  object.  But  emotion,  not  being 
accompanied  by  defire,  mud  have  a  caufe, 
though  it  cannot,  properly  fpeaking,  be  faid 
to  have  an  object. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  defines  them  5 
but  he  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  make  out 
this  diftinction,    where    he    fays,  c   If  now  an 

*  emotion  be  fornetimes  productive  of  defire, 
i  fornetimes  not ;  it  comes  to  be  a  material  in- 
<  quiry,  in  what  refpect  a  pafiion  differs  froiii 
'  an  emotion.     Is  pafiion  in  its  nature  or  feel- 

*  ing  diftinguifhable  from  emotion  ?  I  am  apt 
c  to  think  there   muff  be  a  diftinction,   when 

*  the  emotion  feems  in  all  cafes  to  precede  the 
c  pafiion,  and  to  be  the  caufe  or  occafion  of 
€  it.  But  after  the  ftricteft  examination,  I 
€  cannot    perceive    any     fuch    diftinction    be- 

x  2  s  tween 
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1  twecn  emotion  and  paffion.'  The  difficulty 
feems  to  me  to  arife  from  this ;  that  he  was  la- 
bouring to  oppofe  the  generic,  to  the  fpecific 
term.  Whereas,  had  he  divided  the  genus 
into  fpecies,  giving  a  name  to  each,  the  oppo- 
fition  between  the  fpecies  would  have  been 
manifeft.  Thus,  had  he  ufed  the  generic  term 
Emotions,  to  exprefs  all  forts  of  agitations  of 
mind  j  and  then  divided  thefe  into  fuch  as  are 
attended  with  defire  of  action,  by  the  name  of 
paffions ;  and  into  fuch  as  have  their  ultimate 
end  in  the  agitation  itfelf,  and  are  afterwards 
quiefcent,  giving  them  another  name,  that  of 
affections  for  inflance  ;  the  generic  and  fpecific 
difference  in  the  ufe  of  the  three  terms,  would 
at  once  be  manifeft.  And  affection,  fignifying 
an  effect  produced  by  the  mind's  being  fimply 
affected,  without  reference  to  any  thing  con- 
fequential  from  it,  may  be  aptly  enough  op- 
poled  to  paffion,  which  implies  a  confequential 
defire  of  action.  But  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance, in  which  men  of  the  acuteft  parts  find 
themfelves  at  a  lofs,  in  treating  of  the  yet  re- 
cent critical  art  among  us,  through  the  want 
of  a  fufficient  number  of  proper  terms  to  mark 
their  diftinctions.  And  no  where  is  this  dek£t 
-more  fenfibly  felt,  than  in  trying  to  treat  of 
emotions,  or  rather  that  fpecies  of  them  which 
1  have  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Affections, 
thcfe  finer  feelings  of  the  foul,   which  feem  too 

delicate 
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delicate  for  the  infpecYion  of  our  mental  ana- 
tomifts.  The  other  fpecies  of  emotions,  known 
by  the  name  of  Paftions,  has  indeed  been 
treated  of  with  fufficient  accuracy ;  and  it  is 
on  that  account  that  poetical  criticifm  abounds 
with  precepts  on  that  head;  though  this  be 
but  an  accident  in  poetry,  belonging  only  to 
fome  kinds,  while  its  more  extenfive  pro- 
vince, that  of  raifing  the  finer  emotions,  cr 
affections,  and  which  belongs  to  all  poetry  in 
general,  has  been  overlooked.  Emotions  to 
the  mind,  are  as  neceffary  as  exercife  to  the 
body;  and  when  they  are  not  of  a  painful 
kind,  or  too  ftrong,  are  always  attended  with 
delight,  though  in  different  degrees,  accord  - 
ing  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Now  poetic  num- 
bers keep  the  mind  in  a  conftant  Hate  of  gentle 
agitation,  by  a  continued  feries  of  emotions, 
refulting  from  their  mechanical  part,  independ- 
ent of  thought. 

To  your  rationales,  who  refer  all  power  to 
the  intellectual  faculty  only,  it  may  feem  a 
ftrange  paradox,  to  talk  of  emotions  railed  in 
the  mind,  independent  of  thought;  but  I 
would  aflc  them  whether  fine  mufic  does  not 
excite  a  variety  of  emotions  in  the  mind;  and 
that  of  the  inftrumental  kind  at  lead,  certainly 
conveys  no  ideas,  nor  operates  by  thought,  but 
excites  feeling  by  its  own  immediate  energy. 
Of  the  fame  nature  are  the  emotions  excited  by 
x  3  the 
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the  mechanical  part,  of  poetic  numbers ;  which 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  mufical  kind,  in  cer- 
cumftances,  not  m  effentials.  They  both  have 
one  common  matter,  which  is  found  ;  and  one 
common  modification  of  matter,  which  is  mea- 
lure  or  proportion  in  found.  They  differ,  in 
that  the  one  is  inarticulate,  the  other  articulate 
found  ;  and  this  difference  is  reconciled  in  vo- 
cal mufic.  Now  we  are  acquainted  with  no- 
thing external,  which  has  fo  great  a  power  of 
flirring  the  mind,  and  confequently  of  exciting 
emotions,  as  found;  and  the  produced  emo- 
tions correfpond  always  to  the  nature  of  the 
founds  that  produce  them.  Rough,  boifterous, 
and  irregular  founds,  trouble,  agitate,  and 
diforder  the  mind,  and  caufe  difagreable  emo- 
tions. Thofe  which  are  fmooth,  gentle,  and 
proportioned,  excite  emotions  of  the  agreeable 
kind. 

From  this  view  we  may  fee,  what  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  pleafure  poetic  numbers 
may  prove  to  the  mind,  from  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  emotions  which  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
citing in  it,  of  the  gentler  and  more  delicate 
fort. 

It  is  certain,  that  where  there  is  no  emo- 
tion, there  can  be  no  pleafure.  And  where 
the  emotions  are  too  violent,  and  produce 
paffion,  they  are  always  attended  by  pain,  till 
the  pafiion  be  gratified  s  and  immoderate  gra- 
tification, 
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tification,  by  difguft.  But  in  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  the  gentler  emotions,  the  mind  is 
confcious  of  a  purer  fort  of  delight,  unmixed 
with  pain,  and  whole  continuance  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  fatiety.  It  is  exercifed  without 
danger  of  fatigue ;  and  maintained  in  a  (late 
of  tranquil  happinefs,  equally  removed  from 
the  turbulence  of  pafTion,  and  the  lafiitude  of 
inaction.  And  thefe  are  chiefly  the  good  effects 
produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts, 
of  which,  poetry  is  confefledly  the  firft.  I 
fhall  now  lhevv  how  admirably  it  is  calculated 
to  anfwer  thefe  ends,  even  by  the  mechanifrn 
of  poetic  numbers.  And  firfb  I  (hall  begin 
with  the  feet ;  nor,  in  fo  doing,  fhall  I  lofe  fight 
of  our  principal  object,  exprefiion  j  as  I  fhall 
ihew  that  each  foot  is,  in  its  nature,  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  one  fort  of  exprefiion,  than 
another.  We  know  from  experience,  that 
thofe  kct3  terminated  by  the  molt  forcible  fyl~ 
lable,  make  a  ftronger  imprefiion  on  the  mind, 
than  thofe  which  commence  with  it.  Thus 
the  iambus,  is  a  more  powerful  foot  than  the 
trochee ;  the  anapseft,  than  the  dactyl.  A  foot, 
in  which  there  is  no  flrefs  on  any  fyilable,  can 
make  no  imprefiion ;  and  consequently  is  in- 
capable, of  itfelf,  of  forming  a  verfe,  or  mark- 
ing any  continued  movement ;  fuch  as  the 
pyrrhic  and  tribrach.  They  require  therefore 
to  be  mixed  with  other  k^y  and  particularly 
x  4  the 
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the  fpondee,  whofe  double  imprefiion  compen> 
fates  for  their  want  of  one.  The  amphibrach-, 
having  a  ftrefs  on  the  middle  fyllable,  is  an 
amphibious  foot;  furveyed  one  way,  in  its 
two  firft  fyllables,  it  is  an  iambus  •>  another 
way,  in  its  two  laft,  it  is  a  trochee:  but  the 
trochee  clofing  it,  gives  it  a  fprightly  move- 
ment, which  makes  it  more  adapted  to  comic 
than  ferious  meafures :  and  yet  its  firft  iambic 
movement,  prevents  it  from  being  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  ferious,  wherever  the  fubject 
will  admit  of  a  more  lively  air.  The  fpondee, 
making  two  equally  ftrong  impreflions,  by  two 
fyllables  of  equal  ftrefs,  is  not  fo  forcible  as 
the  iambus;  the  ftrength  of  whofe  final  fyl- 
lable, is  fet  off  by  contrail  with  the  preceding 
weak  one ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  from  its  uni- 
formity, it  is  more  grave  and  folemn.  And 
the  dactyl,  ending  in  two  weak  fyllables,  is 
too  rapid  in  its  motion,  unlefs  tempered  by 
the  more  fober  fpondee :  for  which  reafon,  we 
find  thefe  two  feet  blended  in  the  ancient  he- 
roic verfe.  The  fpondee  alfo  is  too  uniform 
in  its  parts,  to  make  an  agreeable  movement 
of  itfelf;  as  variety  is  necefTary  to  that,  and 
therefore  requires  the  mixture  of  other  kct. 
Thus  we  find,  that  there  are  four,  cut  of  thefe 
eight  feet,  which  cannot,  of  themfelves,  con- 
ftitute  any  fpecies  of  Verfe.  The  da&yl  moves 
too  rapidly  ;    the  fpondee  too  (lowly  and  uni- 

formlv  s 
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formly;  the  pyrrhic  and  tribrach,  as  making 
no  impreflion,  are  incapable  of  forming  any 
movement.  Thus  verfe  is  neceffarily  reduced 
to  four  fpecies;  trochaic,  iambic,  amphibra- 
chic,  anapasftic.  I  fhall  now  give  you  fpeci- 
mens  of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  verfe,  which  will 
at  the  fame  time  point  out  their  different  pro- 
perties and  powers. 

Firft,  of  the  trochaic. 
Softly  I  fweet  in  |  Ly'dian  |  meas'ures 
Soon  he  |  footled  his  |  foul  to  |  pleasures 
War  he  |  fung'  is  |  toil  and  |  trouble 
Hon'our  |  but'  an  |  emp'ty  j  bub'bJe 
Nev'er  |  en'ding  [  ftill'  be  |  gin'ning 
Fighting  |  ftill'  and  |  ftill'  def  |  troy'ing 
If  the  J  world7  be  J  worth'  thy  j  win'ning 
Think'  O  j  think'  it  |  worth'  en  |  joy'ing 
Lov'ely  I  Thais  |  fit's  be  |  side  thee 
Take  the  |  good'  the  |  gods'  pro  |  vide  thee. 
Here    the    trochaic    movement    is    admirably 
fuited  to  the  gaiety  of  the  fubje&j   but  in  the 
fame  ode,  when  the  fentiment  required  a  more 
forcible  expreffion,  the  author  ufes  a  more  for- 
cible foot,  the  iambus,  or  anapjpft.     The  iam- 
bus as  thus : 

Sooth'd   with  |  the   found  |  the   King  ]  gre# 

Vail], 

Fought  dll  j  his  bat'  |  ties  o'er  |  again', 
And  thrice  j  he  rou  |  ted  all  |  his  foes  j 
and  thrice  |  he  flew  |  the  (lain. 

The 
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The  mas'  |  ter  faw  |  the  mad'  |  nefs  rife, 

His  glow'  |  ing  cheek  |  his  ar  j  dent  eyes, 
And  while  |  he  heaven  |  and  earth  J  dzxy"d, 
Chang'd  |  his  hand'  |  and  check'd'  |  his  pride. 
And  as  the  fentiments  become  more  vehement, 
not  content  with  the  iambus,  he  has  recourfe 
to  the  more  impetuous  anapasftj  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  a  fimilar  power  in  thofe  two 
feet,  can  no  where  be  better  ken  than  in  the 
following  pafTages  the  firft  line  of  which  is 
iambic,  the  reft  purely  anap^ftic. 

Reven'ge  |  revenge  Timo  |  theus  cries— « 

See  the  fu  |  ries  arife, 

See  the  fnakes  |  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hifs'  |  in  their  hair; 
And  the  fpar  J  kles  that  flanY  j  from  their  ey'es. 

The  amphibrachic  meafure,  in  which  that  foot 
alone  is  ufed,  is  adapted  only  to  lively  and 
comic  fubjects.     For  inftance — 

If  e'er  in  |  thy  sight  I  I  found  favour  |  Apollo 
Defend'    me  |  from    all    the  |  difas'ters  |  that; 
fol'low. 

And  this  paflfage  from  Addifon's  Rofamond, 
which  is  in  general  compofed  of  the  amphi- 
brach, though  in  two  places  another  foot  is 
introduced. 

Since  con'ju  |  gal  pafs'ion  * 
Is  com'e  in  |  to  fas'hion 
And  mar'riage  |  fo  bled'  on  |  the  thron'e  is 

Like 
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Like  Venus  \  I'll  fliine 

Be  fond'  and  |  be  fine 
And  J  Sir  Trus'ty  |  ihall  be  my  J  Adonis, 

But  here  it  may  be  faid,   that  it  is  rather  the 
matter  and    the  nature  of  the  thoughts  them- 
felves,   which  produce  the  different  effects  on 
the  mind,    than  the  diverfity  of  movement  in 
the  numbers.     It  is  true,   that  thoughts  excite 
emotions   in  the   mind,  as  well  as  the  founds 
that  reprefent  them;   but  they  are  two  different 
caufes    feparately  producing  the   fame   effects; 
and  we  are  to  take  care  never  to  confound  them 
fo,   as    to    attribute   to   one   caufe   only,  whai 
often   proceeds  from   the  joint  efforts  of  two. 
To  fhew  that  the  movement  of  founds  alone., 
independent  of  thought,    excites  fimilar   emo- 
tions in  the  mind,  let  the   movements  formed 
by  thefe  feveral  fpecies  of  feet,  be  beat  on  the 
drum,   or   founded  by  the  trumpet,  and  they 
will  produce   fimilar  effects.     When  the  drum 
beats,    or   trumpet    founds    to   a   charge,    the 
movement   is   made   in   vigorous    iambics,   or 
{till    more     forcible    anapaeftsj    to    roufe    the 
mind  to  action,   and  infpire  courage,   by   ex- 
citing an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  which  it  feels, 
in    the    exertion   of  that   quality.     Were    the 
charge  to  be  compofed  of  dactyls,  or  trochees, 
there  is  no  one  from  hearing  it  would  find  in 
himfelf 

a  mouth's  mind  to  combat. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly,   thofe  are   the  movements  which 
prevail  in   founding  a  retreat.     All  the  diver - 
fity  to  be  found  in  mufic,  from  the  fprightly 
jig   to  the  flow  minuet,  depends  chieSy   on   a 
movement  fimilar  to   the  poetic  feet  -,  thofe  of 
a   cheerful   gay   nature,    proceeding   from    the 
itronger  to  the  weaker   notes,  like  the  dactyl 
and    trochee;     and    thofe   of   a  more    forcible 
kind,    proceeding    from   weak   to  ftrong,   like 
the   iambic    and  anapseft.     The   different  de- 
grees of  intermixture  of  founds  correfponding 
to    fpondees,    pyrrhics,     and    the    other    feet, 
make  all  the  diverfity  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent, exprefiion  of  mufical,    as  well  as  poetical 
compofition.     On    the    other    hand,    thoughts 
alone,   independent  of  found,  can  excite  a  va- 
riety of  different   emotions   in   the    mind,   ac- 
cording to  their  different  nature.     A  train  of 
gloomy   thoughts,  fuch  as  proceeds  from  me- 
lancholy, occafions  a  flow  uniform  motion   in 
the  animal  fpirks,  fimilar  to  what  is  caufed  by 
the  fpondaic  movement,     A  fucceffion  of  gay 
lively  thoughts,  fuch  as  mirth  and  joy  infpire, 
rs  attended  by  a  brifk  diverfified  motion,  like 
that  excited  by  the  trochaic  and  dactylic  mea* 
fure.     While    a    feries   of   thoughts,    refulting 
from  the  more  impetuous  paffions,  ftir  up  fuch 
motions  there,  as  are  analogous  to  thofe  ex- 
cited by  the  iambic  and  anapasftic  movement. 
jircbilocbum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iamfo* 

And 
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And  fo  on  of  the  other  (ecu  and  their  different 
intermixtures.     Now   when    vent    is   given    to 
the  fentiments  by  words,   men  naturally  and  of 
courfe  fall   into  that  fort  of  movement  of  the 
voice,  which  is  confonant  to  that  produced  by 
the  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  the  dactylic,  or 
anapa^ftic,  trochaic,   iambic,    or  fpondaic    pre- 
vail even   in  common  difcourfe,    according  to 
the  diverfe  natures  of  the  fentiments  expreflfed. 
To  imitate  Nature,  therefore,  the  poet,  in  ar- 
ranging his  words  in  the  artificial  compofition 
of  verfe,  is  to  take  care  to  make  the  movement 
correfpond  to  the  fentiment,   by  the  proper  ufe 
of  the  feveral  fort  of  feet;    and  this  is  the  firft 
and  mod  general  fource  of  exprefllon  in  num- 
bers.    It  was  this  fort   of  exprefllon  in  metre 
which   was  marked  among  the  Greeks  by  the 
term  of  to  prepon,   and  among  the  Latins   by 
that  of  decorum ;  which  was  much  ftudied  and 
reduced  to  rules  of  art  by  them,   though  but 
little  known  or  regarded  by  the  moderns,  ex- 
cept fo  far   as    they  follow   the  fuggeftions  of 
Nature.     This  fort  of  exprefiion  then,   arifing 
from  decorum  in  numbers  (to  borrow  the  La- 
tin phrafe),  by  which  I  mean  the  accord  to  be 
found  in  the  movement  of  verfe  to  the   fenti- 
ment,  is  what  I  fhall  firft  enter  upon  3  2nd  af- 
terwards  proceed  to  other  kinds  of  exprefHont 
arifing  from  other  caufes.     I   have  juft   given 
fpecimens  of  the  four  different  kinds  of  metre 

which 
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which  our  language  admits,  that  you  might 
perceive  more  clearly  the  feveral  powers  of 
thefe  feet,  when  feparately  employed  in  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  lines,  and  thence  judge  more  di- 
ftinctly  of  their  feveral  effects,  when  combined 
in  the  fame  metre.  I  fhall  hereafter  return  to 
thefe  different  kinds  of  metre;  but  as  our  pre- 
fent  fubjecl  is  heroic  verfe,  I  fhall  firft  fay  all 
I  have  to  offer  on  that  head. 

Heroic  verfe,  admitting  all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  k^ty  affords  room  for  giving  to  each  fenti- 
ment  its  proper  expreffion,  by  a  fuitable  move- 
ment; whether  it  be  folemn  or  gay,  vehement 
or  gentle^  rapid  or  flow.  And  though  the 
mere  diverfifying  of  numbers  by  this  means, 
does  not  a  little  contribute  to  adorn  them,  by 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  variety ;  yet  the  great 
benefit  of  this  variety,  refults  from  the  proper 
management  of  it,  in  giving  expreffion  to  the 
fentiment.  I  have  already  fhewn  what  variety 
our  heroic  metre  will  admit  of,  confident  with 
the  fineft  melody ;  and  how  far  it  contributes 
to  harmony.  My  prefent  object  is,  to  ihew 
how  far  it  may  contribute  to  expreffion ;  and 
for  the  fake  of  that,  how  far  the  bounds  of  va- 
riety may  be  enlarged.  We  have  already  con-* 
fidered  the  movement  of  an  heroic  line  begin- 
g  with  a  trochee,  as  plearfing;  now  let  us 
confider  it  as  exprefllve.  And  though  in  the 
inflances  produced,  I  may  have  it  chiefly  in  view 

tQ 
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to  explain  one  particular  point,  yet  I  mall  not 
confine  rnyfelf  to  that,  but  fhall  cafually  re- 
mark upon  the  other  parts  of  each  pafTage. 

-  his  other  parts  befides 

Prone  on  {  the  flood'  |  exten'  |  ded  long'  | 
and  large 

Lay'  rloa  |  ting  many  [  a  rood. 

In  this  inflance,  by  beginning  the  fecond 
line  with  a  trochee,  followed  by  an  iambus, 
the  firft  and  fourth  fyllables  are  neceflarily  dU 
ftinguifhed  — 

Prone  on  |  the  flood' 

his  poilure,  and  the  place.  The  length  of  the 
word,  extended,  amidft  fo  many  monofyllables, 
followed  by  the  words  long  and  large,  which, 
clofe  two  pure  iambics,  ftrongly  image  to  us 
the  immenfity  of  the  figure.  The  next  line 
begins  with  a  fpondee  that  fixes  our  attention 
on  the  object,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  tri- 
brach that  follows,  fucceeded  by  an  iambus  -, 
and  thus  the  idea  of  floating  is  aptly  exprefled 
by  a  continuity  of  four  fhort  fyllables:  and  the 
vaft  dimenfions  of  Satan  ftrongly  painted,  by 
meafuring  and  bounding  them,  by  the  term 
rood,  which  finifhes  the  picture. 

If  it  be  afked,  what  analogy  there  is  be- 
tween fhort  fyllables  and  the  idea  of  floating,  I 
anfwer,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fhort  fyllables 

to 
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to  pafs  quickly,  and  of  courfe  to  communicate 
a  quick  motion  to  the  animal  fpirits;  as  it  is 
of  long  fyllables  to  pafs  flowly,  and  occafion  a 
flow  motion  there,  Confequently  the  former 
are  better  fuited  to  ideas  of  motion,  as  the 
latter  are  to  thofe  of  reft.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  another  picture  of  the  fame  object, 
where  nothing  is  confidered  but  its  vaft  dimen- 
fions>  without  reference  to  motion,  ,that  ftiort 
fyllables  are  induftrioufly  avoided,  and  an  un- 
common fucceffion  of  long  ones,  detain  us  to 
furvey  the  huge  arch-fiend  in  his  fixed  pofture. 

So  ftretch'd  |  out  huge  |  in  length  |  the  arch- 
fiend lay. 

The  next  example  affords  farther  inftances 
of  the  power  of  a  trochee  beginning  a  line, 
when  fucceeded  by  an  iambus. 

_ and  fheer  within 

Lights    on  |  his   feet  [  as    when    a    prowling 

wolf 
Leap's  o'er  ]  the  fen'ce  j  w?th  cafe  j  into  [  the 

fold. 

The  trochee  which  begins  the  line  (hews  Satan 
in  the  aft  of  lighting ;  the  iambus  that  follows, 
fixes  him* 

Lights  on  |  his  feet- -; 
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The  fame  artifice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
line>  makes  us  fee  the  wolf 

Leap'  o'er  |  the  fen'ce    ■■    ■ 

But  as  the  mere  aft  of  leaping  over  the  fence, 
is  not  the  only  circumftance  to  be  attended  to, 
but  alfo  the  facility  with  which  it  is  done  ;  this 
k  ftrongly  marked,  not  only  by  the  fmooth 
foot  which  follows 

|  with  eafe  | 

itfelf  very  exprefiive,  but  likewife  by  a  pyrrhic 
preceding  the  laft  foot 

Tnto"    |  the  fold———  ■ 
which  indeed  carries  the  wolf 

with  eafe  ]  into  |    the  fold. 

^ — awhile  over  head  the  moori 


Sits  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  |  pale  courfe. 

Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  the  effect  produced 
by  a  trochee  followed  by  a  fpondee,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lihe.  The  trochee  (hews  the 
moon  in  motion ;  the  fpondee  that  follows  it, 
prefents  the  object  to  view>  and  fixes  your  at- 
tention  oh  it. 

Wheels  her  |  pile  courfe. 

On  this  occafion  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  the 

epithet  which  excites  the  images  for  rhe  mere 

▼  names 
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names  of  things,  do  not  by  any  means  prefenS 
their  pictures  to  the  fancy.  The  moon,  men- 
tioned by  itfelf,  is  a  word  offered  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  not  an  object  to  the  imagination, 
But  when  the  author  fays,  that  the  moon 

Wheels  her  pale  courfe 

as  the  circumftance,   pale,  belongs  not  to  the 
courfe,   but   to   the   moon  itfelf,  his   meaning 
cannot  be  known,  till  the  image  of  the  moon 
prefents  itfelf  in   her   courfe,  with  that  pallid 
complexion,    which,    on   ferene    nights,    muft 
often   have  ftruck   every  fpedtator.     Nor   will 
the  mere   addition  of  an   epithet,   though   well 
chofen,    always   excite  an  image,  unlefs  care  be 
taken    to    place  it   properly   in   the   meafure. 
When  it  is  intended    that    the   epithet  fhould 
have  more  force  than  the  fubjecl:,  it  ought  to 
have  a  more  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  verfe; 
and  of  this  we  have  an  inftance  now  before  us. 
For   though   the  words,    pale  courfe,    form   a 
J'pondee,  and  are  of  equal  length,  yet  the  firft 
of  them  obtains   an  additional   force,    on    ac- 
count  of  its  following  the  fhort   fyllable    of  a 
preceding  trochee ;    which    gives  it   a   greater 
comparative  length,   than   the  latter   feems  to 
have,  by  foliowir/g  a  long  one ;  and  occafions 
alio  more  ftrefs  of  the  voice  to  be  laid  on  it. 
The  want  of  attending   to  thfs  point,  has  been 
the  reafon,    that   many  well   chofen  words  of 

poets^ 
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poets,  have  not  produced  their  intended  effects  5 
and  indeed  the  whole  magic  power  in  numbers 
of  conjuring  up  images,  lies  more  in  the  artful 
arrangement,  than  in  the  choice  of  words. 
Thefe  that  follow  are  inftances  of  the  fam$ 
kind. 

> — 1 — thence  united  fell 

Down  the  |  deep  glade  |  and  met  the  nether 

flood. 

« meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 

Down   the  J  Hope    hill's  |  difpers'd   or   in   a 

lake.  Sec. 

!n  the  next  example,  you  will  fee  the  effect  of 
a  trochee  forming  the  iecond  foot  of  the  verfe, 
preceded  by  a  fpondee. 

*  and  toreA 

(Through  pain)  up'  by  |  the  roots  |  Theffa- 
lian  pines. 

Here  we  may  fee  the  force  which  the  fudden 
change  of  the  movement  from  a  fpondee  to  a 
trochee,  and  that  trochee  placed  in  an  unufual 
fituation,  gives  to  the  fentiment;  and  what  a 
lively  pidure  is  prefented  of  the  action,  by  a 
judicious  difpofi.tion  of  the  words. 

, and  tore" 

the  words  which  paint  the  action,  is  a  ftrong 
iambus,  with  the  advantage  of  a  final  paufe, 
made  dill  more  diftinguifhed,   by  the  alteration 

Y  2  ©f 
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of  tone  neceflary  to  the  firft  foot  of  the  next 
line,  formed  by  words  interjected  in  a  fort  -of 
parenthefis  (Through  pain).  In  this  parenthe- 
fis is  introduced  pain  by  a  fpondee,  like  a 
mighty  engine  to  give  fufficient  force  to  execute 
the  wonderful  tafk.  This  engine  is  fuddenly 
put  in  motion,  by  an  unexpected  trochee,  and 
the  work  is  inftantly  accomplifhed  by  a  rapid 

and   forcible  iambus — Up'  by  |  the  roots 

in  confequence  '  of  which  the  lofty  pines  of 
Thefialy  lie  proftrate  in  your  view. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  power  of  expreflion  in 
this  paflage  arifes  rather  from  the  apt  choice 
of  the  words,  than  their  arrangement,  there  is 
an  eafy  method  of  trying,  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
all  fimilar  occafions,  whether  the  fentiment  be 
mod  indebted  to  the  choice,  or  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  words,  for  its  expreflion  ;  and  that,  is, 
by  retaining  the  fame  words,  and  changing  the 
order.  Let  us  try  this  experiment  here,  and 
fee  whether  the  expreflion  does  not  fufTer  by 
the  change. 

And  tore  up  by  the  roots  Theflalian  pines 
Thro*  pain. 

Here  we  fee  that  all  the  force  of  the  word  up' 
which  is  obtained  by  the  neceflary  paufe  pre- 
ceding it,  on  account  of  the  'parenthefis,  and 
its  having  no  connexion  with  the  preceding 
wjord  pain,  is  loft ;  and  being  ncceflarily  joined 

in 
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in  utterance  to  the  preceding  word  tore,  it  lofcs 
all  force,  by  the  fuperior  emphafis  of  that  word, 
which  does  not  even  leave  it  an  accent,  but 
reduces  it  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere  particle,  or 
expletive ; 

and  tore  up  by  the  roots 

Thus  it  is  hurried  down  the  dream  of  die  verfe, 
together  with  the  two  ihort  following  particles, 
by  the,  undiftinguilhed.  And  in  this  arrange- 
ment, the  laft  idea  presented  to  the  mind,  is 
that  of  the  pain,  which  gave  ftrength  to  exe- 
cute the  work ;  inftead  of  the  proftrate  pines, 
the  efTe&  of  the  efforts  of  pain,  which  was  the 
chief  point  in  view. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  tro- 
chee, in  any  part  of  the  line,  except  at  the  be- 
ginning, is  an  interruption  to  the  melody ;  and 
ought  therefore  never  to  be  introduced  any 
where  elfe,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  imagery,  or 
expreflion.  I  have  given  an  inftance  of  its 
power  in  this  refpedt,  when  it  forms  the  fccond 
foot;  I  fhall  now  give  farther  inftances  of  it 
when  it  forms  the  third  and  fourth. 

And  toVrd  |  the  gate''  |  rowling  |  her  be*7  [  - 
tial  train. 

This  line  is  defcriptive  of  the  motion  of  Sin, 

when  about  to  open  the  gates  of  hell  for  Satan. 

A  celebrated  critic  has  found  fault  with  it,  as 

y  3  offend- 
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offending  againfl  the  melody  of  verfe,  and  pro^ 
pofed  this  amendment 

And  rowling  toward  the  gate  her  beftial  train. 

In  which  flowing  metre  Sin  indeed  moves  grace- 
fully on  i  but  this  was  not  Milton's  intention, 
who  by  a  fudden  change  of  movement  from 
two  flrong  iambics,  to  a  pure  trochee  in  an  un- 
ufual  fituation,  meant  to  awaken  your  atten- 
tion, and  fix  your  eyes  on  the  uncotnh  unwieldy 
motion  of  that  monfter. 

Who  ended  foul  in  many  a  fcaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vaft ; 
and  about  whofe  waift 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceafing  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths. 

And  this  is  the  image,  which  the  artful  pofition 
of  that  word  mud  neceflfarily  excite  in  every 
reader  of  tafte. 

And   tow'rd   the  gate7    rowling    her   beftial 
,  train — 

The  two  following  are  ftrong  inftances  of  the 
power  of  a  trochee  in  the  third  foot. 

WThere  I  reign  King/N  |  bac'k  to  }  thy  punifh- 

ment 
Falfe  fugitive 


•well  underflood 


Of  Eve3  whofe  eye'  |  darted  |  contagious  fire, 

The 
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The  trochee  in  the  fourth  foot  is  frequently 
wfed  by  Milton,  but  always  with  a  view  to  ex- 
prefiion;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

. He  from  HeavVs  height 

JU1  thefe  our  motions  vain'  |  sees  and  |  de- 
rides. 

but  firft"  I  whom  Mil  |  we  fend 

In  fearch  of  this  new  world  ?"  |  whom  (hall  J 
we  find 

Sufficient  ? 

JLove  no  where  to  be  found"  |  lefs'  than  di- 
vine'. 

Who   after  came  from  earth"  |  sailing  |  ar- 
riv'd. 

Of  many  a  colour'd  plume"  |  fprink'ied  with 
gold. 

In  fight  of  God's  high  throne"  |  gloriouf  {  - 
ly  bright. 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee"  |  Nature's  defire  ! 

Save  He  who  reigns  above"  non'e  can  |  refift, 

Satan  had  journey'd  on"'  pen'five  |  and  flow. 

In  all  thefe  inftances  the  trochee  is  happily  in- 
troduced into  that  feat;  but  I  (hall  comment 
only  on  the  two  laft.  In  the  firft  of  which, 
the  word  none,  upon  which  the  moft  important 
part  of  the  fentiment  depends,  obtains  by  its 
pofition  a  force  of  emphafis,  which  it  could  not 
have  in  any  other  fituation.  The  line  might 
^4  have 
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have  a  finer  melody  by  making  it  begin  with  & 
trochee  j  as  thus 

Non'e  can  |  refill"  fave  he  who  reigns  above, 

but  it  would  not  have  the  fame  force. 

In  the  fecond  inftanee,  the  poet's  intentioa 
is  to  give  fuch  a  picture  of  Satan  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  as  fhould  fhew  the  mood  of  mind  he  was 
in  at  that  time ;  and  to  this  he  makes  you  at- 
tend by  an  unuiual  trochee  at  the  fourth  foot, 
and  by  making  what  relates  to  that  circum- 
ilance  clofe  the  verfe.  Had  he  confulted  me^ 
lody  alone,  he  needed  only  to  have  changed 
th,e  members  of  the  verfe,  as  thus — *• 

Penfive  and  flow"  had  Satan  journey'd  on. 

But  in  this  cafe  his  thoughtfulnefs,  and  flownefs 
of  motion,  which  were  the  principal  circum- 
ftances,  would  have  pafled  glibly  on  in  the 
fmooth  flow  of  the  verfe  ;  and  that  of  his  jour- 
neying on,  as  being  the  lad  of  the  verfe, 
would  leave  the  ftrongeft  impreflion  on  the 
mind. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  efFects  produced  by 
the  pyrrhic  when  mixed  with  other  feet;  and 
firfl:  when  it  precedes  r.he  fpondee. 

Say  firft,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy 

view, 
ftor  the  |  deep  trad'  |  of  H'elL 
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Here  the  poet  wants  us  not  only  to  attend  to 
the  trad  of  Hell,  but  to  its  immenfe  depth; 
by  placing  a  pyrrhic  therefore  before  a  fpon- 
dee,  he  gives  greater  force  to  the  firft  fvliable 
of  that  fpondee,^  from  its  being  preceded  by 
two  fhort  ones;  and  thus  the  epithet  deep  ob- 
tains an  extraordinary  emphafts,  and  becomes 
of  more  confequence,  as  it  ought  to  be,  than 
its  fubftantive  trail,  which  is  fabordinate  to  an« 
other,  that  of  belli  and  whofe  fubordination  is 
preferved,  by  its  being  lefs  diftinguifhed,  as 
following  a  long  fy liable,  and  clofing  a  fpon- 
dee;  while  the  principal  word  has  the  advan- 
tage of  clofing  an  iambus^  and  being  thus  fee 
off  by  a  preceding  fhort  fyllable — of  heli\ 

Nor  the  |  deep  tracY  [  of  hell'. 

Of  the  fame  nature  are  the  following  inflances, 

* with  tempeft  fell 


Gn  the  |  proud  creft'  j  of  Satan, 

,.  ....■■  on  the  ground 

Outftretch'd  he  iay"  |  on  the  j  cold  ground  I 

and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation. 

When  the  pyrrhic  precedes  the  iambus,  the 
laft  fyllable  of  the  iambus  muft  obtain  fiifl 
greater  force,  by  its  being  preceded  by  three 
fhort  fvllables. 


on 
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. ..     .       on  they  move 

Indis'  j  solu  |  bly  firm'. 

What  ftrength  does  not  the  word  firm  acquire, 
by  being  placed  after  three  fhort  unaccented 
fyllables !  and  the  power  of  expreffion  is  dill 
{sen  in  a  clearer  light,  upon  comparing  this 
monofyllable,  with  the  polyfyllable  which  pre- 
cedes  it;  the  former  confiding  of  five  fyllables, 
all  really  fhort,  though  the  fecond  be  accented, 
and  which  naturally  run  off  the  tongue  with  the 
greateft  fluency  and  precipitance;  the  latter, 
though  a  monofyllable,  yet  ftrongly  built,  of 
the  fturdied  letters,  to  receive  fixed  as  a  rocl^ 
the  whole  impetus  of  the  voice,  rufhing  with 
a  rapid  flow  through  fuch  a  fuccefiion  of  fhort 
fyllables — 

Indifsolubly  firm'. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  next  indance — 

The  one  feem'd  woman  to  the  waifr,  and  fair  j 
But  ended  foul,  in  many  a  fcaly  fold, 
Volu  J  minous  |  and  vaft'. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  ftructure  of  the 
words  of  the  two  lad  epithets,  wonderfully  ex- 
preilive  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  ftand.  The 
one,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  feveral  fpiral 
folds,  is  a  polyfyllable;  compofed  of  fyllables 
flowing  regularly  like  the  folds  themfelves,  with 

jo  it§ 
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its  accent  on  a  fmooth  vowel.  The  other  ex- 
preflive  of  the  fingle  idea  of  bulk,  is  a  mono- 
fyllable,  but  ftrongly  compofed,  with  its  accent 
upon  the  laft  of  two  confonants. 

The  next  example  affords   two  inftances  of 
expreffion   of  the   fame   kind,  from  a    fimilar 


arrangement, 


They  heard'  J  and  were  |  abafh'd'  J  and  up'  J 

they  fprung' 
Upon  the  wing'. 

Here  we  fee  that  the  fecond  foot,  a  pyrrhic. 
adds  uncommon  force  to  the  laft  fyllable  of 
the  following  iambus,  abafh'd' • 

and  were  |  abafh'd'  j 

The  next  foot,  an  iambus  by  accent,  clofed 
by  one  of  the  mod  quickly  pronounced,  though 
forcible  monofyllables,  marks  the  fuddennefs 
of  their  ftarting  from  their  pofture;  as  the 
expreflive  word,  Jprwig,  clofing  another  iambus, 
does  their  vigorous  exertion  in  the  action  of 
riBng 

and  up'  J  they  fprung'  | 

In  the  next  line  beginning  with  three  friort  fyl- 
lables,  you  fee  them  in  the  air 

Upon  the  wing'. 

Now 
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Now  let  us  fee  the  effecl:  produced  by  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  long  fyllables. 

m ha(j  from  ner  ax]e  torn 

The   fled'  |  fad    eirth  |  "at  laft'  |  his    sail- 
broad  vannes 
He  fpreads'  |  for  flight. 

The  fecond  line  opens  with  an  iambus,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fpondee,  and  clofes  in  the  fame 
manner;  which  occafions  in  each  member  of 
the  line  three  fuccefTive  long  fyllables.  It  is 
true  the  firft  fyllable  of  fiedfaft,  having  the  ac- 
cent on  a  fmgle  confonant,  feems  to  be  lhort ; 
but  the  time  necefTary  to  difpofe  the  organs,  to 
found  the  following  /,  gives  it  an  additional 
length;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  laft  fyllable  of 
the  fame  word  clofing  with  two  confonants, 
which  in  the  pronunciation  muft  be  feparated, 
by  a  fhort  reft  from  the  following  vowel,  becomes 
long  though  unaccented— the  ftedlfaft  earth. 
This  arrangement  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  earth 
upon  its  bafe.  The  other,  in  a  manner,  fpreads 
out  to  view,  the  immenfe  wings  of  Satan 

his  sail  |  broad  vannes — 

Here"  we  have  an  example  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  produced  by  fyllables  natu- 
jally  long,  by  means  of  the  voice  dwelling  up- 
on them;  and  fuch  as  become  fo,  by  the  inter- 
jection of  refts.     The  firft  three  are  fturdy  and 

unpliable; 
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twpliable ;  you  are  compelled  to  pronounce 
them  in  the  time  that  belongs  to  them  3  and 
they  receive  length  only  from  the  necefiary  in- 
terje&ion  of  refts,  which  makes  them  admi- 
rably fuited  to  that  idea  of  firmnefs,  intended 
to  be  conveyed— 

the  fted'  |  fail  earth. 

The  lad  three  you  can  fwell  and  prolong  aD 
pleafure,  and  thus  take  time  to  contemplate 

his  fail  broad  vannes. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  next  inftance — 

■        and  in  the  air 


Made  horr'id  cir'cles"  two  broad  funs'  their 

fhields 
Blaz'd  oppofite. 

Here  the  three  long  fyllables  after  the  cefura 
image  out  the  vaft  magnitude  of  their  fhields— 

■  two  broad  funs'  their  fhields— 

and  thefe  long  grave  fyllables  are  rendered  £till 
more  remarkable,  when  contracted  with  the 
fliarp  quick  accents  in  the  two  preceding 
words. 

horr'id  cir'cles  — 

And   thefe   two  words,   by  their  ftru&ure  and 
pofuion,  having  each  an  accent  on  the  fame 
forcible  confonant,   in  the  firft  fyllable,  and  be- 
ing 
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ing  thus  fucceffively  pronounced  in  equal 
fpaces  of  a  rapid  time,  feem  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  circles  defcribed  by  the  fwords  of  the 
combatants* 

Made  |   horr'id  cir'cles" — 

There  is  an  additional  expreftion  too  from  the 
placing  the  cefura  here,  which  fhall  be  taken 
notice  of  hereafter. 

Of  the  fame  nature  are  the  following  in- 
ftances. 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  |  right  hand  |  to  plague  us. 

. that  brighter!  feraphim 

Approach  J  not  but  J  with  b5th  |  wings  vail  | 

their  eyes. 
The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  (till  fpeaking"  ft  ill  flood  flx'd 

to  hear. 

I  (hall  now  give  inftances  of  two  fucceflive 
feet  compofed  of  long  fyllables,  contrafted  to 
two  others  compofed  of  fhort,  either  in  the 
fame,  or  an  adjoining  line. 

.___„ — -and  wild  uproar 

Stood  rul'd  |  ftjod  vaft  |  infin'  |  ltude  [  con- 
fln'd. 

Here    the   two  fir  ft   feet  being   fpondees,   and 
compofed   of  four  long    monofyllables,   check 

wild 
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wild  uproar,  and  give  us  time  to  contemplate 
the  idea  of  vaftnefs ;  while  the  two  next  formed 
out  of  one  word,  whofe  fyllables  are  all  fhort, 
though  the  fecond  be  accented,  correfpond  to 
the  idea  of  infinity. 

She  all  1  night  long  |  her  amo  |  rous  des'  |  cant 
fang. 

Here  is  nearly  the  fame  difpofition  of  feet.  The 
two  fpondees  of  four  long  monofyllables,  are 
exprefiive  of  the  long  duration  of  the  night; 
and  the  fubfequent  four  fhort  fyllables,  con- 
traded  to  thefe,  are  well  fuited  to  the  idea  of 
the  pleafantnefs  of  the  nightingale's  fong. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  firll  line  in  the  fol- 
lowing inftance. 

Now  came  J  ftlll  eve  |  ning  on,  and  twilight 

grey 
Had  in  her  fober  livery  all  things  clad. 

_ This  the  feat 

That   we    mufl  change  for    Ileav'n  ?    this 

mourn  \  ful  gloom 
For  that'  |  celes'  J  tial  light  ? 

Here  the  fecond  line  ends  with  two  fpondeeS 
(the  emphatical  word  this  being  here  long), 
which  are  contrafted  with  two  (harp  iambics 
by  accent,  that  begin  the  next  line ;  and  thus 
in  the  flow  melancholy  movement  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  fprightly  bounding   of  the  latter 

numbers. 
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numbers,  the  mifery  of  the  one,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  other  ftate,  are  expreiTed. 


thTs  mourn  {  ful  gloom 


For  that  |    Celes'  [  tial  light. 

And  in  their  mo  |  tions  har  |  mony  |  divine? 

So    fmooths  |  her    char  |  ming    tones  |  that 

God's  own  ear 
Lis'tens — delighted". 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  we  find  that  feven  of 
the  ten  fyllables  are  fhort  and  unaccented,  as 
defcriptive  of  the  motion  of  the  planets;  but  iri 
the  fecond,  where  the  harmony  refulting  from 
thefe  motions  is  to  be  attended  to,  we  find  that 
no  lefs  than  kven  of  the  ten  irs  long.  It  be- 
gins and  ciofes  with  two  fmooth  fpondees.  The 
Jecond  and  third  feet  are  pure  iambics,  but  of 
the  gentleft  kind  •  and  the  three  laft  fyllabies 
being  long,  and  to  be  equally  dwelt  upon, 
gives  us  time  to  reftecT:  upon  the  luperexcel- 
lence  of  that  harmony  to  which 

»  ■ — God's  own  ear 

Liften*'  delighted". 

Now  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  effect  produ* 
ced  by  dii  ^renc  intermixtures  of  thefe  feet. 

.     ■- but  that  feat  foon  failing,  meets 

A  vaft'  |  vlicu  [  ity*  |  all  un  |  awares 

Fluf- 
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fluttering  J  his   pen'  |   nons  vain  J  plum'b 

down  |  he  drop's 
Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep'. 

Here  in  the  fhcond  line,  the  force  of  the 
Word,  vafty  ferves  to  fet  off  the  nothingnefs  as 
it  were  of  the  four  fucceeding  fyllablesj  three 
of  which  are  of  the  fhorteit  kind ;  and  though 
the  fecond  fyllable  has  an  accent  on  the  vowel 
u,  yet  it  runs  fo  glibly  into  the  fucceeding 
vowel,  that  to  the  ear  it  has  only  the  effect  of 
a  fhort  one.  Thefe  four  rapid  fyllables  refleft 
force  back  upon  the  word,  Vf$%  which  makes 
us  recur  to  that  idea  as  the  principal  one;  the 
propriety  of  which  will  inftantly  appear,  whea 
we  reflect  that  the  main  object  of  the  poet  is> 
to  reprefent  the  immenfe  fize  of  Satan,  and 
confequently  that  there  muft  not  only  be  a  va- 
cuity, but  a  vaft  vacuity,  to  let  fo  huge  a  figure 
pafs  through.  Here  we  are  (lopped  by  a  cefura, 
and  the  movement  is  changed  to  a  trochee 
followed  by  an  iambus.  The  change  roufes 
attention ;  and  the  quick  run  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate fhort  fyllables,  which  carry  us  preci- 
pitately to  the  lad,  paints  the  fuddennefs  of  the 
event - 

all  unawares— 

And  the  a&  itfelf,  and  the  manner  of  his  fall, 
are  wonderfully  imaged  in  the  numbers  of  the 
next  line — — - 

t  Flu-' 
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Fluttering  |  his   pen'  |  nons   vain  |  plum'b 
down  |  he  drop's — — . 

The  action  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the  firft  trif- 
fyllabic  foot,  Fluttering  j  the  figure  is  prefented 
to  our  eyes  by  the  fubfequent  word>  pennons, 
which  judicioufly  follows  the  word  fluttering, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  but  its 
pronominal  adjective.  Vain,  is  happily  placed 
after  its  fubftantive,  as  it  makes  us  expect  the 
immediate  confequence,  his  dropping  down* 
and  the  effect  of  the  two  fucceeding  feet — 

— plum'b  down  |  he  drop's 

can  be  better  felt  than  defcribed. 

And  yet  a  modern  verfifier  would  probably 
think  there  are  faults  in  this  line.  He  would 
itrike  a  fyllable  from  the  firft  foot  to  reduce  the 
verfe  to  rule,  and  perhaps  change  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  thus 

Flutt'ring  in  vain  his  pennons  down  he  drops— 

which  would  wholly  deftroy  the  expreflion. 

The  next  inftance  defcribes  Satan  emerging 
out  of  chaos. 

That   Sa  |  tan  with  |  lefs'  toil  |  and   now  j 

with  eafe 
Waft's  on  [  the  cal  J  mer  wave  |  by  du  |  bi- 

ous  light. 

By 
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!By  the  pyrrhic  in  the  fecond  foot  of  the  firft 
line,  we  perceive  that  Satan  is  going  on ;  but 
are  informed  by  the  gentle  fpondee  in  the  third, 
that  it  is  with  fome  toil,  though  with  lefs  than 
before.  The  flowing  iambics  that  follow,  pre- 
pare us  for  his  moving  on  without  any  farther 
obftacle  or  difficulty 

— ,-■■       — and  now  |  with  eafe. 

The  trochee  which  begins  the  next  line,  throws 
him  into  this  equal  motion,  which  is  continued 
to  the  end  by  the  fmootheft  iambics. 

u 

Waft's,  on  I  the  cal  |  mer  wave  |  by  dii  |  bious 
light. 

The  next  inftance  fhews  the  fudden  effecl:  of 
Ithuriers  fpear,  in  reftoring  Satan  to  his  own 
fhape,  from  that  of  the  toad  into  which  he  had 
metamorphofed  himfelf. 

So  ftar'  I  ted   up'  j  in  his  |  own  fhape  |  the 
fiend. 

The  fuddennefs  of  the  apparition,  is  admi- 
rably painted  by  the  quick  and  (harp  accents 
on  the  final  fyllables  of  the  two  firft  feet — • — 

So  ftar'  I  ted  up' 

The  next  is  a  pyrrhic  which  hurries  you  to  a 
fpondee,  but  flops  you  to  attend  to  the  tranf- 
formation 

in  his  own  lhape— «— * — 

z  2  and 
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and  then  the  fiend  himfelf  is  difclofed  to  view; 
in  a  ltrong  iambus,  terminated  by  a  full  paufe, 
that  you  may  at  leifure  furvey  the  huge  and 
hoi  rid  object. 

I  have  abundantly  fhewn  inflances  of  the 
power  of  exprefiion,  arifing  from  the  various 
arrangement  of  the  diflyllabic  feet  in  our  he- 
roic veffej  I  (hall  now  point  out  the  effects 
produced  by  thofe  of  the  triflyllabic  kind, 
which  are  fo.  much  neglected,  or  rather  difufed 
by  our  poets  in  general ;  that  you  may  the 
better  judge  what  lofs  our  poetic  numbers  have 
fuftained  by  this  means. 

In  the  firft  place,  triflyllabic  feet  are  in  their 
nature  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  difiyllabic  kind, 
as  being  richer  in  number  of  fyllables;  and 
the  ear  is  more  flattered  by  hearing  three  fylla- 
bles, that  is  a  long  and  two  fhort,  pronounced 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  that  two  long  ones 
are,  which  gives  one  advantage  to  the  dactyl, 
anapaeft,  and  amphibrach  over  the  fpondee. 
But  in  our  language,  the  great  benefit  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  trhTyllabic  feet,  is  not  fo  much 
in  thofe  of  the  genuine  kind,  formed  by  quan- 
tity, as  in  thofe  formed  by  accent  *  for  this 
reafon.  We  have  obferved,  that  in  order  to 
bring  the  accentual  feet  to  an  equality  of  time 
with  thofe  formed  by  quantity,  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  little  refts  of  the  voice,  to 
fupply  the  deficiency  of  time;  but  when  a  trif- 

fyllabic 
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fyllabic  accentual  foot  is  introduced,  that  de- 
ficiency is  fupplied  by  the  addition  of  a  fhorc 
fyllable,  and  the  ear  is  more  filled  and  fatisfied 
by  having  the  due  time  made  out  by  found, 
than  by  filence:  for  though  the  verfe-paufe,  or 
cefura,  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  numbers, 
the  foot-paufe  does  not;  and  arifes  only  from 
the  necefllty  of  making  out  the  time,  where 
the  accent  happens  to  fall  on  a  letter  which  will 
not  admit  of  a  prolongation  of  found.  In  all 
cafes  therefore,  where  a  trifiyllabic  accentual 
foot  is  put  in  the  place  of  a  diflyllabic,  the  ear 
is  more  fatisfied  with  it  from  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  found;  as  you  will  perceive  in  the  fol- 
lowing inftances. 

Up'  to  J  the  fie  J  ry  con'  |  cave  tow'er  |  mg 
high. 


nor  was  his  ear  lefs  peal'd 


With  noifes  loud  |  and  ruin  |  ous"  to  compare 
Great  things  with  fmall,   then  when  Bellona 

ftorms, 
With  all  j  her  batter  |  ing  engines   hent  to 

rafe 
Some  cap'i  |  tal  cit'y. 
Their  glitter  |  ing  tents  he  pafs'd4  and  now  is 

come 
Into  the  blifsful  field  thro*  groves  of  myrrh 
And  fiow'er  j  ing  odours. 

z  3  With 
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With  regard  to  exprefiion,  wherever  the  tro- 
chee can  be  introduced  on  that  account,  the 
da&yl  is  full  more  forcible. 

■';";- who  Tingle  haft  maintained 

Againfl  revolted  multitudes,  the  caufe 

Of  truth,   in  wordA  mightier  |  than  they  in 

arms. 
Abjecl  and  loft  lay  thefe"  covering  the  flood. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  a  line. 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  looks  denounced 
Defperate  |  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  lefs  than  Gods. 

■' r n°r  more  but  fled 

Mur'murlng  |  and  with  him  fled  the  (hades 

of  night. 
Hov'crTng  |  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell. 

Sometimes  thefe  triffyllabic  feet  in  one  line, 
ferve  to  fet  off  the  fmoother  and  more  equable 
flow  of  the  fpondee,  in  another. 

_ Thammuz  came  next  behind 

Whofe  an'nu  J  al  wound  |  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  am'6  |  rous  ditties  all  a  fummer's  day; 
While  fmooth  |  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  fea. 

Here  the  firft  and  third  line  begin  with  trifTyl- 
labic feet:  How  is  the  ear  charmed  by  a  change 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  to  a  long  diffyl- 

labic 
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labic  foot,  and  how  is  the  river  fmoothed  by  an 
equal  fpondee  flowing  gently  as  the  ftream  ! 

While  fmooth  Adonis,  &V. 

But  there  is  alfo  a  fort  of  exprefiion  belong- 
ing to  thefe  feet,  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  of  the  diflyllabic  kind.  I  have  already 
given  you  an  inftance  by  the  way,  which  de- 
ferves  farther  confideration. 

Throws  his  |  fteep  flight  |  Tn  man'y  |  an  ae  | 
ry  whirl. 

The  firft  foot,  a  trochee,  expreffes  the  preci- 
pitancy of  his  motion ;  the  fecond,  a  fpondee, 
marks  its  direction,  by  the  neceflary  emphans 
on  the  word  Jieep :  and  the  two  fucceeding 
amphibrachs,  followed  by  an  iambus,  clofed 
by  the  expreffive  word,  whirl >  not  only  de- 
fcribe  the  manner  of  the  motion,  but  by  the 
magic  of  numbers  make  us  fee  the  object  it- 
felf,  in  the  midft  of  that  rapid  and  circular 
career. 

I  fhall  only  give  one  inftance  more,  of  the 
lingular  power  of  exprefiion,  in  the  proper  ufe 
of  thefe  feet;  it  is  where  Milton  defcribes. 
ibme  of  the  monfters  of  the  deep — 

part  huge  of  bulk 

Wal'lowing  unwieldy  |  "  enormous  in   their 

gait> 
Tem'peft  J  the  ocean. 

z  4  There 
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There  cannot  be  conceived  in  numbers  a  power 
of  expreftipn,  beyond  what  is  conveyed  by  the 
junction  of  thofe  two  words,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line  -s  the  fir  ft,  a  dactyl  by  accent,  exprek 
five  of  motion  j  the  latter,  a  genuine  amphi- 
brach, with  die  accent  on  the  vowel,  exprefl- 
ing  the  unwieldinefs  (I  have  no  other  term  ta 
ufe)  of  that  motion.  It  is  true,  each  word, 
from  the  letters  which  compofe  them,  and  the 
feat  of  the  accent,  is  happily  fuited  to  the  idea 
for  which  they  flandj  but  it  is  their  junction* 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed,  which 
gives  us  the  full  picture  of  thofe  enormous 
monfters  in  their  uncouth  motion,  which  it 
would  have  been  impoftible  to  do  by  the  ufe  of 
any  diiTyliabic  feet. 

There  is  indeed  fomething  in  the  force  of 
expreiTion  in  the  two  laft  in  (lances,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  words  to  defcribe  or  ex- 
plain, and  which  can  only  be  felt.  Anc  I  think 
I  have  laid  enough  to  ihew  that  our  poets,  by 
omitting  to  ufe  the  triffyllabic  feet,  have  de- 
prived themfclves  of  one  great  fource  of  beauty 
and  power  in  vcrfe. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  it  is  evident, 
that  the  numb-rs  of  Englifh  heroic  poetry, 
have  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  the 
ancients.  Th^re  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a 
much  greater  variety  and  force  of  exprefiion, 
may  be  introduced  into  our  heroic    verfe,  by 

the. 
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the  ufe  of  eight  movements,  than  could  pof- 
fibly  enter  into  that  of  the  ancients,  by  the  ufe 
of  two  only ;  and  this  is  ftili  increafed,  when 
we  confider  that  we  have  duplicates  of  thofe 
feet.  They  could  only  give  a  general  expref- 
fion  to  the  fentiment,  from  a  uniform  accele- 
ration or  retardation  of  the  m,eafure,  by  the 
ufe  of  feveral  fucceflive  dactyls,  or  fpondees ; 
fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  quoted  by 
all  the  critics  -,  the  firft,  daclylic,  expreffive  of 
rapidity 

Quadrupedante  putrm  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum. 

The  fecond,  fpondaic,  defcriptive  of  labour — * 

Olli  inter Jefe  magna  vi  brachla  tollunt. 

But  in  the  ufe  of  our  different  movements,  we 
find  from  the  examples  already  given,  that  not 
only  the  fentiment  at  large,  but  each  particular 
one,  nay  each  particular  idea,  may  obtain  a  pe- 
culiar force;  and  that  there  is  no  emotion  of 
the  mind,  however  irregular,  that  may  not  find 
a  correfpondent  movement  in  our  verfe,  with- 
out deftroying  the  metre. 

Put  before  we  quit  this  article  of  feet,  I  muft 
mew  under  what  reftrictions  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed i  and  what  combinations  of  them  are 
not  fuffered  to  enter  into  verfe,  as  being  utterly 
deftru&ive  of  all  metre.     You  will  recollect  the 

10  diftinftioa 
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diftin&ion  formerly  made,  between  fuch  feet, 
as  have  a  movement  congenial  with  the  iambic, 
and  fuch  as  have  not.  Of  the  former  kind, 
are,  the  fpondee,  amphibrach,  and  anapasft. 
Of  the  latter,  the  trochee,  and  dactyl.  The 
former,  may  be  called  homogeneous ;  the 
latter,  heterogeneous.  The  homogeneous  feet 
mav  be  employed,  as  has  been  already  fhewn, 
with  almoft  as  great  a  latitude  as  the  iambus 
itfelf;  but  with  regard  to  the  heterogeneous 
feet,  it  is  an  invariable  law,  that  two  of  them 
fhould  never  be  placed  together  in  a  verfe. 
Becaufe,  though  the  ear  can  bear  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  Tingle  foot,  when  fucceeded  im- 
mediately by  the  iambic  movement,  yet  two 
fuch  fucceffive  feet,  form  fo  large  a  portion  of 
another  fort  of  metre,  oppofite  to  the  iambic, 
as  to  render  it  difagreeabje  to  the  ear ;  for  the 
whole  verfe  appears  an  incongruous  jumble  of 
difcordant  metres.  On  which  account  the 
following  lines  of  Milton  are  falfe  metre. 

And  dud  fhalt  eat"  |  all  the  |  days  of  |  thy  life, 
Sweetnefs  |  in'to  |  my  heart  unfelt  before — 
Whis'peVd  |  it  to  |  the  woods,  and  from  their 


By'  the  |  waters  |  of  life  where'er  they  fate — * 

And  ftiil  worfe  is  the  following,  where  there 
are  feveral  fuccefiive  movements  of  an  oppofite 
nature  to  tfce  iambic. 

Shoots 
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Shoots  in  I  vis'ible  |  vir'tue  I  eVn  to  |  the  deep. 

We  are  to  obferve  that  the  genuine  ptTrrhic, 
and  tribrach,  are  included  in  this  general  law 
of  the  heterogeneous  feet;  for  though  they 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  an  oppofite  nature,  as 
they  really  make  no  impreffion  at  all,  and 
therefore  have  no  movement;  yet,  two  fuc- 
cefiive  feet  of  that  fort,  lofe  ail  air  of  verfe, 
and  can  only  appear  to  be  profe;  on  which 
account,  there  cannot  be  in  a  line  two  unac- 
cented feet  together;  and  where  two  pyrrhics 
in  quantity  are  fo  placed,  one  of  them  at  lead 
muft  be  accented.  Nor  can  a  pyrrhic  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  but  an  homogeneous  foot,  with- 
out fpoiling  the  metre  $  as  may  be  km  in  the 
following  lines. 

And  cor  |  poreal  ]    to  incorporeal  turn 
In  their  |  triple  |  degrees-regions  to  which— 
Urn  J  ver'sal  j  reproach  far  worfe   to  bear- 
In  the  j  fweat'   of  j  thy    face  lhalt  thou  eat 

bread 

In  the  J  visions  j  of  God"  it    was  a  hill— — 

I  have  been  furprifed  in  reading  Milton,  who 

was  fo  perfect  a  mafter  of  numbers,    to  find  fo 

many  lines  that  have  not  the  leaft  air  of  verfe, 

and  which  could  not  have  Hipped  from  the  pens 

of  our  middling  poetaders. 

Some 
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Some  few  of  them,  fuch  as  fome  of  thofe  I 
have  quoted,  are  evidently  the  effect  of  neglU 
gence,  eafily  pardonable  in  fo  large  a  work ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  greateft  part  of 
them  were  intentionally  fo  conftructed.  We 
are  to  recollect  tha,t  Milton  was  ftrongly  tinc- 
tured with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times ;  and 
wherever  he  had  occafion  to  introduce  a  text 
of  fcripture,  he  feems  to  make  it  a  point  of 
religion,  not  only  to  flick  to  the  words,  but  to 
the  very  order  of  them  in  the  text,  without 
regard  to  metre;  as  you  may  fee  in  the  follow- 
ing paffages. 

Becaufe  thou  haft  done  this,  thou  art  accurft 
Above  all  cat  |  tie"  each  |  bead  of  j  the  field. 
Upon  thy  belly  groveling  (halt  thou  go, 
And  duft  fhalt  eat"  |  all  the  |  days  of  (  thy 

life. 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 
En'mT  |  ty    and  J  between  J  thine    and  |  her 

feed. 
On  Adam  lad,  thus  judgment  he  pronoune'd  : 
Becaufe  |  thou  haft  I  hear'k'ned  I  to  the  1  voice 

gf  |  thy  wife 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
I    charg'd   thee,    faying   thou   (halt   not   eat 

thereof, 
Curs'd  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake"  thou  in 

forrow 

Shalt 
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Shalt  eat  thereof7  all  the  |  days  of  |  thy  life; 
Thorns  ai  |  (o  and  |  this'tles  |  it  fhall  bring 

thee  forth 
Unbid,  and  though  fhalt  eat  th'  herb  of  the  field* 
In  the  fweat'  of  |  thy  face  (halt  thou  eat  bread. 

In  mod  of  thefe  lines,  you  find  that  there  is 
not  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  verfe ;  and  that  this 
was  not  cafual,  may  be  feen,  by  examining  the 
different  paffages  throughout  his  work  that  are 
drawn  from  fcripture ;  in  which  the  fame  flu* 
diou.s  negled  of  metre  is  apparent ;  more  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  paffages  where  God  himfelf 
fpeaks :  in  which  the  poet  feems  to  think,  tha* 
the  higheil  ornaments  of  .poetic  language  and 
numbers,  invented  by  man,  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  Deity;  and  therefore  he  has 
chofen  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  religious  reve- 
rence attached  to  the  fcriptural  exprefiion,  in 
its  ftate  of  fimplicity  and  negligence* 

But  there  are  alfo  other  paffages,  in  which  he 
has  induftriouQy  ftarted  afide  from  all  rules  of 
metre,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  vigorous  expref- 
fion; as  for  inftance,  in  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  of  Sin's  opening  the  gates  of  hell  to 
Satan 

■then  in  the  key-hole  turns 


Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bap 
Of  maffy  iron,  or  folid  rock,  with  eafe 
Unfaftens :  on  a  fudden  open  fly  * 

With 
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With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 
Th'  infernal  doors. 

Thefe  lines  are  certainly  -  exceedingly  ex> 
preffive,  but  cannot  be  called  verfes.  Nor  do 
1  think,  that  fo  great  a  latitude  is  allowable. 
The  rules  of  metre  3re  never  to  be  fo  totally 
infringed,  as  to  reduce  verfe  to  profe.  For 
though  the  mind  readily  acquiefces  in  certain 
deviations  from  the  purer  melody,  where  the 
exprefiion  is  manifeflly  enforced  by  fuch  devi- 
ations ;  and  the  ear  itfelf>  in  concert  with  the 
mind,  even  receives  greater  pleafure  from 
them  i  yet  it  will  not  fo  wholly  give  up  its 
rights,  as  to  be  defrauded  of  the  expecled  plea- 
lure  arifing  from  the  obfervation  of  the  laws  of 
metre,  which  is  its  due ;  and  to  have  the 
change  put  upon  it,  of  being  paid  with  fuch  as 
it  receives  from  fimple  profe.  If  ever  this  is 
allowable,  it  is  in  exprefiing  fentiments  of  ve-^ 
hement  and  diforderly  paffion  -,  fuch  as  in  the 
kft  line  of  the  following  paffage,  the  conclu- 
fion  of  Eve's  fpeech  to  Adam,  after  their  fin. 

.  that  all 

The  lentence  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  fole  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  woe. 
ME  me  1  only"  |  jutt'  ob'  |  jed  of  his  ire. 

Here  it  is  evident,   that   the  poet  wilfully  fa- 
erificed  all  regard   to  metre,    to  the  energy  of 

expreftion;. 
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exprefTion,  for  by  a  fmall  tranfpofition  he  might 
have  made  the  verfe  complete,  as  thus — — 

Me  only  me"  juft  object  of  his  ire. 

Or  if  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  pronoun 
}ne>  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
word,  fhould  be  thought  more  forcible,  and 
that  they  fhould  on  no  account  be  feparated ; 
he  had  but  to  change  the  word  only  into  its 
equivalent,  as  thus 1* 

Me  me  alone"  juft  object  of  his  ire. 

And  this  would  have  been  at  once  a  line  of  fine 
melody,  and  very  exprefTive.  But  it  mud  be 
allowed,  that  the  exprefTion  is  (till  mucli 
flronger  in  the  other  arrangement.  In  the 
firft  place,  the  irregularity  of  the  numbers  is 
much  more  confonant  to  the  diforderly  ftate  of 
Eve's  mind;  then  the  emphatical  words,  only 
and  juft,  obtain  a  degree  of  force  thus  placed, 
which  they  could  have  in  no  other  fituation ; 
only,  by  the  fudden  change  to  a  trochee  in  the 
fecond  foot,  without  any  notice  given  by  a  pre- 
ceding paufe ;  and  juft,  by  the  additional  em- 
phafis  which  it  obtains  from  a  preceding  paufe, 
and  by  following  the  laft  fhort  fyllable  of  a 
trochee. 

In  this  paflage  Milton  feems  to  have  had  in 
view,  that  line  in  Virgil's  celebrated  epifode  of 
Nyfus  and  Eurialus-— — 

Me 
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Me  me  adfum  qui  feci— in  me  converiite  ferrutti> 

0  Rutuli. 

In  this  line  of  Virgil,  there  is  an  apparent 
diforder,  without  infringing  the  laws  of  verif- 
ication* which  in  my  Opinion  ought  never  to 
be  done  on  any  pretext  whatever.  Nothing  is 
fo  eafy  as  to  exprefs  irregular  emotions  by  irre- 
gular feet  j  but  the  art  of  the  poet  confifts  in 
giving  a  diforderly  air  to  the  numbers,  in  order 
to  produce  a  conformity  to  the  fentiment;  which 
yet,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  be 
ftridtly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  metre ;  and 
one  great  pleafure  of  the  mind  is,  in  the  per- 
ception of  that  exprefiion  of  diforder,  arifing 
from  order  itfeif,  which  is  one  principal  advan- 
tage that  verfe  has  over  profe ;  and  when  all 
regard  to  order  is  laid  afide>  it  is  no  longer  po- 
etic but  profaic  exprefiion. 

1  have  but  a  few  obfervations  more  to  make 
on  the  fubjed  of  feet.  One  is,  that  an  heroic 
veife  cannot  be  terminated  by  an  heterogeneous 
foot  5  on  which  account  the  following  line  is 
not  verfe 1~ 

Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  |  fur'face* 

Though  it  m3y  terminate  in  a  pyrrhic,  as  in 
thcie  instances. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  1  be  vis'  |  Tted — » 
To  gratify  my  fcorn  |  ful  en'  [  emies— — 

Over 
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Over  their  heads  a  crys'  |  tal  nY  |  mament— 
At  whofe  command  thepow  J  ers  mil'  I  itant— « 

It  may  alfo  end  in  an  amphibrach,  as  thus, 

Not  fo  rcpuis'd  with  tears  that  ceas'd  |  not 

flowing 

I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  |  offen'dSd — 
Againft  a  foe  by  doom  exprefs  |  afii'gn'd  us— 
Which  of  them  rifiog  with  the  fun  J  or  fall- 
ing  . 

Lines  of  this  clafs  are  faid  to  contain  a  redun- 
dant fyllable,   by  fuch  as  meafure  verfe  by  fyl- 
lables,  and   allow   only  ten  to  an  heroic  line. 
But  though  verfes  of  thefe  two  forts   of  ftruc- 
ture  do  not  offend  the  ear,   yet  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  neither  pleafing  by  their  melody,    nor 
can  give  any  force  to  expreffion  j  and  fhould 
therefore  be  feldom  ufed,  except  by  writers  of 
tragedy,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is>  not  to  be  too  cu- 
rioufly    folicitious   about   the   melody   of  their 
metre,  that  the  dialogue  may  appear  more  na- 
tural.    The   inftances  of  this  fort  are  rare  in 
Milton,   though  they   occur  too  frequently  in 
our  other  poets ;  and  what  is  (till  more  unpar- 
donable, even  in  rhymed  verfes,  as  it  ought  to 
be  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  fyllables   which 
ryhme    mould   be  accented,   except  in   comic 
and  burkfque  poetry. 

A  A 
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LECTURE     IV, 


HAVING,  in  my  former  lecture,  treated 
of  Expreflion,  fo  far  as  relates  to  poetic 
feet ;  1  fhall,  in  this,  examine  how  far  paufes, 
the  other  confticuent  part  of  verfe,  are  concern- 
ed in  it. 

We  have  already  confidered  paufes  with 
refpecl  to  melody  and  harmony;  now  let  us 
confider  them  with  regard  to  Expreflion.  It 
has  been  fhewn,  that  to  form  harmony,  the 
feat  of  the  cefura  muft  be  in  one  of  thofe  three 
places,  which  divide  the  line  into  members 
that  bear  a  mufical  proportion  to  each  other; 
and  this  divifion,  at  the  fame  time,  alfo  forms 
the  richeft  melody.  But  there  is  no  part  of 
the  line,  in  which  the  cefura  may  not  find 
place,  for  the  fake  of  expreflion ;  which  is 
often  the  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  the  devia- 
tion from  the  ftricler  laws  of  melody  and  har- 
mony ;  as  in  this  cafe,  the  mind  willingly  ac- 
cepts in  payment  the  exceedings  in  the  one, 
for  the  deficiencies  in  the  others.  There  are 
two  articles,  upon  which  the  expreflion,  anting- 
from  the   feat  cf  the  cefura,   chiefly  depends, 

iff, 
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\%  The  divifion   of  the  line  into  fuch  unequal 
£>arts,  as  bear    no   mufical    proportion   to  each 
other.       idly,     As  the  cefura    may    either  be 
placed  after  a  complete  foot,   or   after   a  femi- 
pede,  that  is,   may  divide  a  foot,  it  is   fitted  to 
different  ufes,    according  as    it  is  employed  in 
the  one,  or   the  other  of  thefe  ways.     In  the 
more   unequal   divifions  of  the  verfe   by  a  ce- 
fura,   in  order  to  give  expreflion,    it  ought  to 
appear,   either,    that  the  larger  portion  was  ab- 
folutely    neceffary    to    convey    the    fentiments 
contained   in  it,  with  full  force,  in  an   uninter- 
rupted continuity  s    or,    that   the   thought   in- 
cluded in  the  fmaller  member,    may  beoffucrt 
value  in  point  of  fenfe,    or  imagery,    as  to  ba- 
lance the  quantity  of  found  and  time  taken  up 
by  the   other.     In  this   cafe*    a  cefura  after  the 
firft.  femipede,    which  (tops  you  unexpectedly  to 
furvey  ^a   fingle    idea,     may   have   great   force. 
And  as  to  the  other  article,  relative  to  the  feat 
of  the   cefura,    whether  it   mould   be  on    the 
complete   foot,     or   the   femipede;    that,   after 
the  femipede,   is  the  mod  proper  to  be  ufed, 
where  the  fenfe  is  incomplete ;  becaufe  the  ear 
waits   for    the  clofe   of  the   foot,   and   expects 
fomething   more;  and  for  the   fame   reafon,  it 
is  more  fui table  to  all  ideas  and  images  expref- 
five  of  continuance  of  motion  :  that,   after  the 
foot,     is    the   mod   proper  to  clofe  the  fenfe; 
-becaufe  the  ear,  fatisfied  with  the   completion 

A  A   2  Of 
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of  the  meafure  fo  far,  is  not  left  in  the  fame 
flate  of  fufpenfe,  as  in  the  other  cafe.  And 
this  paufe  is  better  fuited  to  ideas  of  reft,  or 
cefifation  of  motion.  I  fhall  now  give  fome 
inftances  of  the  effects  produced  by  cefuras,  fo 
placed,  as  to  divide  the  line  into  the  moil  un- 
equal portions  j  fuch  as  that  after  the  firft, 
and  before  the  laft  femipede. 

_ 1 — ^ thus  with  the  year 

Seafons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day"  nor  the  fweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Here  the  cefura  after  the  firft  femipede,  Day, 
flops  you  unexpectedly,  and  forcibly  ftrikes 
the  imagination  with  the  immenfity  of  his  laws. 
He  can  no  more  fee— What? — Day!— Day 
and  all  its  glories  rum  into  the  mind;  a  duller 
of  images  at  once  prefent  themfelves  in  con- 
fufed  heaps,  during  the  paufe  occafioned  by 
this  uncommon  cefura,  and  give  a  more  fen- 
fible  feeling  of  all  the  delights  he  has  loft,  than 
the  moft  circumftantial  detail  of  them  could 
have  done. 

There  is  fomething  Very  ftriking  in  this  un- 
common cefura,  which  fuddenly  flops  the 
reader  to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  the  word* 
nor  is  there  lefs  beauty,  in  making  the  whole 
latter  part  of  the  verfe,  nothing  more  than  a 
comment  upon  that  important  word ;  by  only 
unfolding   the   fame  thought,  and   mentioning 

the 
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tla-e  mod  delightful  parts  of  day,  the  even  and 
morn,  without  introducing  any  new  idea. 

And  even  in  mentioning  thefe  two  parts,  the 
poet  has  judicioufly  placed  the  morn  laft,  as 
the  more  charming  of  the  two,  that  it  might 
leave  the  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  mind. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  next  inftance. 

- wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  muft  be, 
Worfe"  of  worfe  deeds  worfe  fufferings  muft 
enfue. 

What  an  amazing  force  does  this  pofition 
give  to  the  word  worfe!  and  in  what  ftrong 
colours  does  it  paint  to  us  the  defperate  ftate 
of  reprobation  into  which  Satan  had  fallen  ! 

And  to  fhew  that  this  was  not  accidental, 
Miiton,  on  another  occafion,  expreffing  a 
thought  fimilar  to  this,  relative  to  the  fame 
object,  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  arrangement. 

— —-all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane"  and  in  Heaven  much  worfe  had  been 
my  ftate. 

In  the  next  inftance 

Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight  air 

Sole"  or  refponfive  each  to  other's  note — >— 

The  fituation  of  the  monofyllable  Jole,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  the  line  by  a  cefura,  en* 
forces  its  fenfe. 

A  A  3  Of 
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Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  following  inftancc^ 
where  the  cefura  is  before  the  lad  femipede. 

_ and  th'  humble  flirub 

And   bufh  with  frizzled  hair  implicit/7    Laft" 
Rofe  as  in  dance  the  (lately  trees. 

H?re  the  pofition  of  the  word  laft,  being  the 
laft  iy  liable  of  the  line  after  a  cefura,  coincides 
perfectly  with  the  fenfe.  The  two  following 
of  the  fame  nature  contribute  greatly  to  the 
imagery. 

'r the  fwan  with  arched  neck 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly" 

rows" 
Her  (late  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and  rifing  on  fbiff  pennons"  towre" 
The  mid  aerial  iky. 

But  the  next  affords  a  (till  more  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  power  of  this  cefura. 

, and  durft  abide 

Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion"  thron'd" 
Between  the  cherubim. 

Four  feet  and  a  half  of  the  fecond  line  are  taken 
up  in  defer  ibing 

Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion" 

But  what  wonderful  imagery,^and  what  fublime 
ideas,  does  not  a  (ingle  monofyllable  excite  by 
its  pofition ;  bounded  on  one  fide  by  a  cefural, 

and 
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and  on  the  other  by  a  final  paufe.  And  what 
more  exalted  idea  could  have  been  conceived 
of  the  Deity,  than  is  exprefTed  by  that  Tingle 
word  ?  which,  after  the  defcription  of  his  exe- 
cuting juft  vengeance  on  the  rebellious,  and 
darting  his  thunders  at  their  heads,  fhews  that 
this  required  no  unufual  exertion  in  the  God- 
head j  He  performed  thefe  wonders thron'd  ! 

and    how    thron'd  ?    why,    as   at   other   times, 

when  exerting  acts  of  love  and  beneficence 

Between  the  Cherubim. 
Compare  this  fingle  inftance,  with  the  nobleft 
defcriptions    given    by    the   ancient    writers   of 
their  Gods,   and  fee  how  much  the   Chriftian, 
has  excelled  the  Heathen  poets. 

Let  us  change  the  order  of  the  words,  and 
we  fhall  fee  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
fentiment  would  be  loft,  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment, 

■— and  durft  abide 

Jehovah  thron'd  between  the  Cherubim 
Thundering  from  Sion. 

Here  the  word  thron'd,  running  undiftinguifhed 
in  the  line,  is  merely  defcriptive,  and  gives  no 
time  for  the  image  to  fix  itfelf  in  the  mind;  or 
fhould  any  faint  one  prefent  itfelf,  it  would 
fbon  give  place  to,  and  be  effaced  by  the  more 
powerful  one  that  follows,  that  of  his  thunder- 
ing. Whereas  in  the  other  arrangement,  by 
a  a  4  the 
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the  uncommon  paufe  before  the  word,  thron'd, 
and  by  the  final  one  after  it  j  the  mind  has,  as 
it  were,  the  image  forced  upon  it,  and  the  words 
that  follow, 

Between  the  Cherubim- 
clofing  the  period,  leave  it  in  polTeiTion  of  that 
image;  and  give  it  full  leifure  to  admire  the 
ineffable  dignity  of  the  divine  Majefty,  un- 
moved itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  terrours  which 
it  fcatters  around.  And  this  was  the  main  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet,  not  that 
of  his  thundering,  which  would  have  nothing 
in  it  new  or  ftriking. 

In  the  following  inflances  there  are  two  un- 
common cefuras  in  the  fame  line ;  one,  after 
the  firft  femipede;  the  other,  before  the  lad. 

No  fooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas*d,  but  all 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  fhout 

Loud"  as    from  numbers   without   number"' 

fweet" 
As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy.- — - 

Here  the  defign  of  the  poet  was*  to  give  at 
once  a  ftrong  idea  of  the  loudnefs  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  fhout,  proceeding  from  this  innu- 
merable multitude  of  angels  -,  and  how  was  it 
pofiible  to  do  this  fo  effectually,  as  by  the  ju- 
dicious pofition  of  thefe  words,  in  fuch  diftin- 
guifhed  feats  of  the  fame  line?  'the  one,  at  the 
encj  of  the  firft  femipede,  followed  by  a  cefuraj 

paufe  5 
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paufe-,  the  other,  clofmg  the  line,  preceded  by 
a  cefural,  and  followed  by  a  final  paufc. 

Loud"  as    from  numbers   without   number" 

fweet" 
As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy. . 

Let  us  now  examine  the  next  unequal  divifion 
of  a  line,  by  a  cefura  after  the  firfl,  or  before 
the  lafl  foot.  Of  this  take  the  following  in- 
fiances. 

— « and  now  his  heart 

Diflends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his 
flrength 

Glories"  for  never  fince  created  man 

Met  fuch  embodied  force,  &c. 

Here  by  the  uncommon  cefura,  which  makes 
the  word,  glories,  as  it  were  project  from  the 
red,  the  infolent  vanity,  and  obftinate  pride  of 
Satan,  are  more  flrongly  painted  than  could 
have  been  done  by  the  longed  defcription. 

And  yet  no  other  poet  but  Milton  would 
have  placed  that  word  in  its  prefent  fituation. 
They  would  certainly,  for  the  fake  of  fmooth- 
nefs,  have  let  it  flow  gently  down  with  the 
other  words  in  the  preceding  line,   as  thus— 

and  hardening  glories  in  his  ftrength* 

Where  the  idea  we  are  flopped  at,  and  which 
Jeaves  the  lafl  impreflion,  is  that  of  the  flrength 
of  Satan  i  but  in  the  other  arrangement, 

, and 
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Glories' 


and  hardening  in  his  ftrength 


that  word  which  unexpectedly  flops  us,  pre- 
Fents  the  image  of  Satan  to  us,  with  all  that 
infolent  fatisfaction  in  his  countenance,  and 
haughtinefs  in  his  air,  which  felf-fufrkiency, 
and  confidence  in  fuperior  ftrength,  are  apt  to 
beget  in  vain  minds. 

The  next  inftance  is— — 

He  ceas'd,  and  next  him   Moloc,   fcepter'd 

king, 
Stood  up"   the  ftrongefl  and  the  fierceft  fpirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven. 

Here  the  fudden  manner  of  his  rifing,  fo  fuit- 
able  to  the  character  of  Moloc,  is  ftrongly 
imaged  by  this  fudden  cefura. 

The  next  affords  an  example  of  a  cefura  pre- 
ceding the  lad  foot; 

.  — I and  by  an  oath, 

Which  (hook  HeavVs   whole  circumference'' 
confirmed. 

Here  every  condition  is  fulfilled  in  this  un- 
equal divifion  of  the  line.  Four  feet  are  ne- 
ceffarily  employed  in  continuity,  to  defcribe 
that  amazing  event  of  fhaking  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  Heaven.  And  the  important 
word,  confirm %  expreflive  of  the  ratification  of 
the   Almighry   will,  on  account  of  which   that 

extraor- 
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extraordinary   operation   was   performed,  juftly 
fills  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  verfe. 
In  the  next  inftance 

Now  fhaves  with  level  wing  the  deep"  now 

foars" 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

The  continuity  of  the  fame  level  motion  is 
pointed  out  by  four  continued  portions  of  the 
line,  and  the  change  to  a  nobler  kind  of  flight, 
is  marked  by  the  fifth. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  paufe  before  the  lad 
foot  of  one  line,  and  after  the  firft  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  one,  as  in  the  next  inftance; 

Now  in  loofe  garlands  thick  thrown  off7  the 

bright 
Pavement"  that  like  a  fea  of  jafper  fhone, 
Impurpled  with  celeftial  rofes"  fmiled. 

Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  fix  the  at- 
tention on  the  amazing  fplendour  of  the  ce- 
leftial flooring,  than  thefe  two  uncommon 
paufes. 

Lines  of  this  ftruclure,  which  are  fometimes 
met  with  in  Milton,  though  not  in  any  other 
poet  that  I  remember,  appear  to  many  to  be 
faulty;  becaufe  of  the  intimate  connexion 
which  there  is  between  the  adjective  and 
fubftantive  in  Englifh,  and  which  in  profe 
ought  never  to  be  feparated  by  the  fmalleft 
1 1  paufe : 
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paufe :  now  here  by  finifhing  the  verfe  with  the 
adjective,  bright,  it  is  feparated  from  its  fub- 
ftantive,  pavement,  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  tongue.  And  yet  in  the  right  manner  of 
repeating  \t3  there  appears  to  be  no  defect,  but 
rather  the  idea  feems  to  acquire  new  force  from 
this  very  circumstance. 

In  repeating  lines  of  this  fort,  they  muft  al- 
ways appear  faulty,  if  the  reciter  knows  not 
how  to  make  ufe  of  the  paufe  of  fufpenfion; 
for  if  he  ufes  any  not  ebelonging  to  the  fen  ten- 
tial  (tops,  at  the  end  of  luch  lines,  it  occafions 
a  folecifm  in  the  fenfe,  by  an  unnatural  disjunc- 
tion of  the  adjective  from  the  fubftantive,  or 
the  attribute  from  its  fubjecl.  But  when  the 
voice  is  only  fufpended,  there  is  no  feparation 
made  in  the  {en(c3  and  the  fubjecl:  and  attribute 
in  that  refpeel,  are  as  intimately  united,  as  if 
they  jiad  been  clofely  joined  in  the  pronunci- 
ation. But  this  feparation  in  point  of  found 
between  the  quality  and  its  fubject,  gives  time 
for  the  quality  to  make  a  flronger  impreflion 
on  us;  and  therefore  fhould  never  be  ufed, 
but  when  the  poet  means  that  the  quality,  not 
the  fubjecl:,  fhould  be  the  principal  idea ;  which 
is  the  cafe  in  the  above  inftance;  where  the 
intention  of  the  poet  is,  to  fix  our  thoughts, 
not  on  the  pavement  itfelf,  but  on  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  pavement.  And  this  is  the  ufe 
which  Milton  has  always  made  of  this  arrange- 
ment^ 
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ment,  in  whatever  lines  it  is  found  ■,  fuch  as  in 
the  following  inftances : 

4 unlefs  an  age  too  late"  or  cold" 

Climate"  or  years  damp  my  intended  wing. 

■ thy  tidings  bring 

Departure  from  this  happy  place"  our  Tweet" 
Recefs"  and  only  confolation  left. 
How  fully  haft  thou  fatisfy'd  me"  pure" 
Intelligence  of  Heaven  !  angel  ferene  ! 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  the  adjeclives 
which  are  emphatic ;  it  is,  the  cold  climate, 
the  fwcet  recefs,  the  pure  intelligence.  And 
when  to  the  emphafis  there  is  fuperadded  a 
paufe  of  fufpenfion*  the  attributes  become  ftill 
more  diftinguifhed. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  only  two  remaining 
feats  of  the  cefura  not  yet  touched  upon ;  I 
mean  that  after  the  femipede  of  the  fecond  and 
fourth  feet,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  exprefied, 
after  the  third  and  fcventh  fyllables. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  paufes  after  femipedes, 
are  fitted  to  exprefs  continuance  of  motion,  as 
alfo  of  fenfe ;  as  thofe  at  the  end  of  feet,  arc 
propereil  to  mark  celTation  of  motion  and 
completion  of  fenfe;  for  a  reafon  already  align- 
ed.    Of  this  take  the  following  inftances: 

■  — —  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 

Divided"  and  to  either  flank  retired. 

m — —  with 
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— — — ■ — with  huge  two-handed  fway 
BrandiuYd  aloft  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide  wafting"'  fuch  dedru&iori  to  withstand 
He  haded''  and  oppos'd  the  rocky  orb 
Of  ten-fold  adamant,  &V. 

___» far  above  the  ground 

Their  march  was '  and  the  padive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread. 

i. f0  faying,  a  noble  droke  he  lifted  high 

Which  hung  not"  but  fo  fwift  with  temped 

fell 
On  the  proud  crcd  of  Satan"  that  no  fight 
Nor  motion  of  fwift  thought,  &V. 
For    who    can    think   fubmiflion"  war   then* 

war, 
Open  or  underdood,  mud  be  refolv'd. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  paufe,  after 
a  femipede,  gives  uncommon  force  to  the  fol- 
lowing fyllable  when  accented  5  as  may  be  per- 
ceived in  this  lad  indance  in  the  word,  wat\ 
And  the  following  example  contains  both  thefe 
feats  of  the  ceiura^  with  the  fame  force  of  ex- 
predion  in  both : 


—  which  niah  the  birth 


Now  rowling"  boils  in  his  tumultuous  bread, 
And  like  a  devilifh  engine"  ba\k  recoils 
Upon  himlelf. 

I  (hall 
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I  (hall  now  quote  a  paflfage  in  which  the  ju- 
dicious variation  of  the  cefura  in  its  feveral  feats, 
will  fhew  what  beauty  and  expreffion  arife  from 
it,  and  fo  have  done  with  this  article. 

-  He  on  his  fide 

Leaning  half  rais'd"    with  looks  of  cordial 

love 
Huno;  over  her  enamour'd"  and  beheld 
Beauty"  which'  whether  waking  or  afleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces"  then  with  voice" 
Mild"  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her    hand    foft   touching,    whifper'd    thus'' 

Awake" 
My  faired"  rny  efpous'd"  my  lateft  found" 
HeavVs  lad'  bed  gift"  my  ever  new  delight" 
Awake" 

What  a  variety  !  Here  in  eight  lines  there 
are  no  lefs  than  feven  different  feats  of  the  ce^. 
fura  employed.  And  how  judicioufiy  are  the 
more  uncommon  cefuras  introduced  !  How  are 
we  flopped  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  Eve, 
with  Adam,  by  a  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  fir  ft 
foot  (and  that  a  trochee)  after  that  word  !  And 
how  expreflive  of  the  endearing  tendernefs  with 
which  Adam  addreffed  Eve,  is  the  paufe  after 
the  fir  ft  femipede,  Mild !  which  is  of  force 
enough  to  judify  the  very  unequal  diviiion  of 
the  verfe;  as  is  alfo  the  neceffity  of  pronoun- 
cing the  beautiful    fi mile    that  follows  without 

inter- 
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interruption,  in  the  latter  and  fo  much  larger 
portion, 

Mild"  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes-*. 
But  nothing  appears  to  me  more  beautiful  in 
this  arrangement,   than   the   different  fituations 
given  to  the  word,  awake.     The  firrt,  after  an 
uncommon  paule  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot; 
the   latter,   after  another  at  the  end  of  the  firftj 
in  fituations  directly  oppofed.     To  awaken  Ev£ 
was  the  principal  end  of  Adam's  fpeakingj  and 
therefore  this    word   is   not   only  repeated   with 
great   propriety,    but   is   placed    in    both    cafes 
fuitably  to  its  importance;  the  contraft  between 
its  having  the  lad  place  in  the  verfc,  when  fir  ft 
uttered ;    and    the   firft    place    when    lail   pro- 
nounced, renders  it  remarkable. 

Nor  are  the  two  lines  included  between  thefe 
two  different  fituations  of  that  word,  lefs  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  ftrudhire.  We 
find  in  them  a  continued  climax  both  in  fenfe 
and  metre;  and  the  coincidence  of  thofe  two, 
in  forming  a  climax,  is  one  of  the  mod  capi- 
tal beauties  in  numbers.  In  point  of  fenfe,  it 
begins  with,  My  fair  eft — this  is  followed  by  a 
more  forcible  exprelTion — My  efpous'd — and  that 
by  one  ftill  rriore  endearing— My  lat eft  found—-* 
The  beginning  of  the  next  lipe  enlarges,  and 
improves  upon  this  tender  thought — Heav'ns 
laft  beft  gift — and  the  conclufion  contains  a  (en* 

tiinent 
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timent  expreflive  of  the  fulnefs  of  his  hap- 
pinefs,  which  knows  no  fatiety  —  My  ever 
new  delight — This  juftly  finifhes  the  climax^ 
as  expreflive  of  the  mod  remarkable  and 
peculiar  circumftance  of  the  delight  which 
Adam  found  in  the  fociety  of  Eve,  that  it  was 
always  new  5  whereas  in  all  the  other  objects  of 
the  creation,  however  beautiful,  much  of  the 
pleafure  in  contemplating  them  muft  diminiih 
with  their  novelty.  So  far  for  the  climax  in 
the  fenfe ;  now  let  us  fee  how  that  in  the  me- 
tre correfponds  to  it.  The  firft  line  is  divided 
into  three  portions,  by  means  of  two  cefuras. 
The  two  firft  portions  are  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
each,  and  have  in  each,  but  one  accent;  but 
the  fecond,  has  this  advantage  over  the  firft, 
that  its  accent  is  on  the  laft  fyllable  of  the 
portion,  whereas  it  is  on  the  middle  one  of  the 
firft. 

My  faired"  my  efpous'd 

The  third  portion  rifes  above  the  other  two,  as 
containing  two  feet,  and  two  accents— 


my  la  ]  teft  found. 


The  next  line  is  divided  into  targer  portions ; 
the  firft,  confifting  of  two  feet,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  femipaufe  between  them, 

Heav'en's  laft7  beft  gift" 

Which  is  alfo  rendered  of  ftill  more  weight, 
b  b  by 
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by  containing  four  accents,  each  word  here  be-* 
ing  emphatic.  The  latter  portron  contains 
three  feet*  and  three  accents — w 

My  ev'  |  er  new7  |  delight- — ** 

So  that  taking  this  whole  little  paflage  together, 
nothing  in  poetic  numbers  can  be  conceived 
more  perfect. 

Awake" 

My  faireft"  my  efpous'd"  my  lateft  found" 
Heaven's  laft'  bed7  gift^  my  ever  new  de- 
light" 
Awake" 

I  fhall  now  prefent  you  with  one  inftance 
more,  containing  the  united  powers  of  all 
thofe  principles  which  have  hitherto  been  laid 
open* 

Dire  was  |  the  tos'  |  sing"  deep  J  the  groans[" 

DeTpair" 
Ten'ded  |  the  fick'  |  "bus'ie^ft  |  from  couch  | 

to  couch" 
And  6  |  ver  them  |  trium'  J  phant  Death'  |  "_ 

his  dart" 
Shook"  but  [  delayed  |  to  ftrike. 
Dire  was  |  the  tofs'  |  ing"  deep  j  the  groansj" 

Defpair" 

Ten'ded  I  the  fic'k  I  'i 
« 

The  firft  foot  is  a  trochee,  which  gives  force 

to    the    firft  fyllable — dire — and    hurries    you 

through 
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through  the  two  fhort  fyllables  to  the  tofling 
where  the  cefura  after  a  femipede,  at  once  marks 
the  motion,  and  makes  you  expect  the  end  of 
the  foot;  thus  adding  force  to  the  enfuing  epU 
thet,  deep:  this  is  followed  by  a  full  iambus, 
whofe  laft  fyllable,  groans^  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
fecond  cefura 

deep  the  groans'7 

Thefe  two  cefuras  are  diverfified  by  their  feat, 
one  after  a  femipede,  the  other  clofing  a  foot. 
The  laft  paufe  prefents  you  with  the  figure  of 
Defpair,  made  more  confiderable  by  a  final 
paufe-— — 

deep  the  groans"  Defpair" 

The  trochee  and  iambus  which  begin  the  next 
line,  put  her  in  motion,  and  mark  her  employ- 
ment— 

Ten'ded  |  the  fick'  |  " 

The  triflyllabic  dactylic  foot  following  the  cefura, 
cxprefTes  her  hurry  from  couch  to  couch — 

"  bus'ieft  from  couch  to  couch. 

In  the  four  firft  feet  of  the  next  line  you  have 
the  figure  of  Death  prefented,  as  exulting  over 
them 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death"  his  dart'' 

tui  The 
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The  laft  foot  only  names  his  dart;  its  well- 
known  ufe  you  expect  $  but  the  firft  femipede 
of  the  next  line,  bounded  by  an  uncommon 
cefura,  at  once  gives  motion  to  the  figure,  and 
makes  you  fee  his  dart,  his  adlion,  and  cruel 
mercy 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death"  his  dart" 
Shook"  but  delay 'd   to   ftrike-^-tho'  oft  in- 
voked 
With    vows"  as  their  chief  good  and  final 
hope. 

As  we  have  fufficientJy  examined  all  the 
members,  fo  as  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  body 
(as  I  may  call  it)  of  numbers,  let  us  now  con- 
fider  the  principle,  which,  like  a  foul,  actuates 
and  regulates  all  the  Parts  3  and  then- 

PleaVd  you  fhall  hear,  and  learn  the  fecret 

power 
Of  Harmony — — 

I  have  faid  that  this  principle  is  emphafis ;  and 
that  it  is  the  great  regulator  both  of  quantity 
and  tones  in  numbers.  Let  us  now  come  to 
the  proof.  And  firft  with  regard  to  quantity. 
You  may  remember  what  I  advanced  in  the  be- 
ginning upon  this  article,  that  though  the  quan- 
tity of  our  fyUables  be  fixed  in  words  feparately 
pronounced,  yet  that  it  is  mutable  when  thefe 
words  are  ranged  in  fentences  j  the  long  being 

changed 
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changed  into  fhort,  the  fhort  into  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  words  with  reg  J. 
to  meaning;  and  as  it  is  by  emphaiis  only  that 
the  meaning  can  be  pointed  out,  confequently 
emphafis  muft  be  the  regulator  of  the  quantity. 
The  fhorteft  way  to  prove  this,  is  to  take  the 
fame  individual  words,  and  fhew  that  they  muft 
rtecerTarity  change  their  quantity,  according  as 
they  are  differently  applied.  For  this  purpofe, 
I  fhall  take  the  fame  words  at  the  beginning  of 
aline  juft  quoted,  and  apply  them  to  different 
conclufions,  and  fhew  what  change  this  muft 
neceflarily  make  in  their  quantity,  according 
to  the  different  meanings  which  they  thus  ob- 
tain. 

Pfeas'd  thou  (halt  lvear — and  learn  the  fecret 

power,  &c. 
Pleas'd  thNou  (halt  hear — and  thou  aloNne  fhalt 

hear— 

Pleas'd  thou  fhaTt  hear — in  fpite  of  them  fhalt 

hear 

Pleas'd  thou  (halt  h'ear-^-tho'  not  behold  the 

fair — r- 

ln  the  firft  of  thefe  inftances  the  words, 
pleas'd  and  bear,  being  both  equally  emphatical, 
are  both  long ;  whilft  the  two  intermediate 
words,  thou  and  /halt,  being  rapidly  paffed  over, 
as  the  fenfe  demands,  are  reduced  to  a  fhort 
quantity, 

b  b  3  In 
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"n  the  fecond  inftance — — 

Pleas'd  thou  fhalt  hear— and  thou  alone  fhak 
hear 

the  word  thou,  by  being  the  mod  important, 
obtains  the  chief,  or  rather  the  fole  emphafis ; 
and  thus  is  not  only  reftored  to  its  natural  long 
quantity,  but  obtains  from  emphafis  a  (lill 
greater  degree  of  length,  than  when  pronounp- 
ed  ia  its  feparate  ftate  ;  and  this  greater  degree 
of  length,  is  compenfated  by  the  diminution 
of  quantity  in  the  vyords  pleas' d  and  bear,  which 
are  founded  fhorter  than  in  the  preceding  in- 
ftance. The  word  /halt  ftill  continues  fhort. 
Here  we  may  alio  obferve,  that  though  thou 
be  long  in  the  firft  part  of  the  verfe,  it  becomes 
fhort  when  repeated  in  the  fecond,  on  account 
of  the  more  forcible  emphafis  belonging  to  the 
word  al<yne,  which  follows  it 

--" and  thou  alovne  fhalt  hear. 

In  the  third  inftance 

Pleas'd  thou  (havlt  hear — in  fpite  of  them  fhalt 
hear 

Here  the  word,  jhalt, .  with  the  emphafis,  ob- 
tains alfo  a  long  quantity.  And  though  it  is 
impoffible  to  prolong  the  found  of  this  word 
as  it  ends  in  a  pure  mute,  yet  in  this,  as  in  all 
fimilar  inftances,  the  additional  quantity  is  to 
be.-made  out  by  a  reft  of  tjie  voice,  propor- 

."oned 
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tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  word.  In  this 
inftance  we  may  alfo  obferve  that  the  word,  Jhalt> 
repeated  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  line,  is  re- 
duced again  to  a  fhort  quantity * 

In  fpite  of  them  fhalt  hear. 
In  the  fourth  inftance 

Pleas'd  thou  fhalt  hear — tho'  not  behold  the 

fair 

the  word,  bear,  placed  in  oppofition  to  the 
word,  behold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  ob- 
tains from  the  fenfe  the  chief  emphafis,  and  a 
proportionate  length  •,  the  words,  thou  and  Jl>alt9 
are  again  reduced  to  (hort  quantities,  and  the 
word  pleas' d  lends  fome  of  the  time  which  it  pof- 
fefled  there,  to  the  more  important  word,  hear* 
From  thefe  inftances,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
quantity  of  our  fyllables  is  by  no  means  fixed ; 
but  in  this  its  fluctuating  (late,  it  may  be  afked, 
is  it  not  extremely  difficult  to  obferve  a  due 
meafurement  of  time  ?  No  doubt  it  is  -9  and  to 
be  able  to  do  it  with  exaclnefs,  requires  both 
inftruction  and  practice.  In  order  to  fee  the 
difficulty  of  it,  let  us  take  a  comparative  view 
of  the  ftate  of  our  quantity,  with  refpect  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  Among  them  the  quan- 
tity of  their  fyllables  was  either  immutably 
fixed,  whether  the  words  were  feparately  pro- 
nounced, or  connected  in  ientences ;  or  if  any 
b  b  4  change 
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change  were  made,  it  was  done  by  certain  fim- 
pie  laws  of  arrangement,  and   this  change  was 
always   pointed  out  by  the  arrangement  itfelf. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  law  of  pofuion,  as  it  is 
called,  always  rendered  a  fyllable  long,  which 
otherwife  was  Ihort ;  that  is,   if  a  word,  whofe 
laft    fyllable    terminating    in    a    confonant    was 
ihort,    preceded  another  word  beginning  with, 
a  confonant,   that   laft   fyllable  of  the   former 
word,  was,  by  fuch  its  pofuion,  changed  into  3 
long  one. 

Here  a  doubt  may  be  darted,  whether,  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  obierve  this  law  of  por- 
tion, really  changed  the  found  of  thofe  fylla- 
ble?, and  pronounced  them  differently  in  their 
long  ftate,  from  what  they  did  in  their  fhort, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  never  occafioned 
any  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  words ; 
as  the  different  quantities  might  eafily  be  made 
out  without  it.  In  fome  cafes,  the  law  of  pofi- 
tion  neceflarily  gave  a  longer  time  to  the  for- 
mer fyllable ;  for  there  are  certain  confonants 
which  are  formed  by  fuch  diffimilar  pofitions  of 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  that  after  founding  the 
one,  it  requires  time  to  place  the  organs  in  the 
proper  pofition  to  form  the  other ;  and  this  of 
courfe  gives  an  additional  time  to  the  former; 
And  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  if  a  confonant 
of  a  fimilar  nature  may  be  pronounced  in 
a  more  rapid    time    after    another,    then   the 

reciter 
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reciter  is  obliged,    by  the  law  of  pofition,    to 
give  the  due  length  to   the  former  fyllable,  by 
a,  proportional  reit    of  the  voice.     This  law  of 
pofition  then  being  a! mod  the  only  one  which 
occafioned  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  their 
fyllables,  and   there   being  always  fo  evident  a 
mark  when   this  change  was  to  be   made,  we 
ftiould  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  obfervation  of 
quantity  among  the  Romans    was  not   a  mat- 
ter of  any  great  difficulty.     And  yet  we  find  it 
was  confidercd  far  otherwife  by  them :  it  was 
by  no  means  left  to  chance,  or  to  be  picked  up 
in   corvcrfation  ;  no,   it   was  made  one  of  the 
earheft  branches  of  their  education,   and  regu- 
larly taught  by  proper  matters.     When  children 
had  been  inftructed  in  the  power  of  the  letters, 
and   taught  to   fpcll,   and  pronounce  words  at 
fight  by  the  grammarian  5  the  matter  of  mufic 
was  called  in,  to  teach  them  the  due  and  exad: 
quantity  of  their   fyllables,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
per   intonation   pf  their    accents.     Now,   if  fo 
much    pains    were    thought    neceiTary    amono- 
them,  in  a  language,  the  quantity  of  whofe  fyl- 
lables   was   either    immutably    fixed,   or  afccr- 
tained  by  a  few  obvious  rules  j  how  much  more 
pecefTary  mutt  fuch  care  be  among  us,   where 
the  quantity  of  fyllables  is  perpetually  changing 
with,  the  knfc,  and  can  never  be  afcertained  by 
pny  rujes  ?    , 

I  lhall 
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I  fhall  now  give  a  few  more  inftances  of  the 
neceiTary  connexion  there  is  between  meaning 
and  quantity,  and  of  their  mutual  adiftance  in 
pointing  out  each  other. 


but  follow  me, 


And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  fnadow  flays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  foft  embraces,  he 
Whofe  image  thou  art,  him  thou  ihalt  enjoy 
Infeparably  thine,  &c. 

A  celebrated  critic  has  pronounced  the  fourth 
line  of  this  pafTage  to  be  no  verfe  at  all,  pro- 
bably from  not  knowing  how  to  read  it  3  for  if 
pronounced  in  this  manner 

Whofe  image  thou  art7  him  thou  (halt  enjoy— 

it  ceafes  indeed  to  be  a  verfe,  and  at  the  fame 
time  deftroys  the  meaning.  But  if  pronounced 
with  an  emphafis  on  the  word,  thou3  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  line,  and,  him,  in  the  fecond,  as 
thus 

Whofe  image  thou  art"  him  thou  ihalt  en- 
joy, &c. 

the  fenfe  is  reftored  together  with  the  meafure. 
For  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  of  the  angel  to 
Jive,  is,  c  Follow  me,  and  I  will  bring  thee, 
c  not  to  a  fhadow,  fuch  as  you  fee  in  the  water, 
1  but  to  a  fubftance  ;  to  him  whofe  image  thou 
«  art,   as  that  in  the  watery   gleam    is    thine. 

f  Him', 
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*  Him\  as  a  fubftance,  you  may  enjoy ;  this\  as 
f  a  fhadow,  you  cannot.' 

T4ris  line  affords  another  inftance  of  the  mu- 
table nature  of  our  quantity  in  the  fame  word  j 
for  the  firft  thou  being  emphatic,  is  long ; 

Whofe  image  thou  art—: — - 

Whilft  the  fccond  without  emphafis  is  mort, 

— nun  thou  male  enjoy. 

In  the  following  lines  in  the  fpeech  of  Peath 
to  Satan 

Left  with  a  whip  of  fcorpions  I  purine 

Thy  ling'ring,  or  with  one  ftroke  of  this  dare 

Strange  horror  feize  thee — -    ' 

ff  the  fccond  be  pronounced  thus 

Thy  ling'ring,  or  with  one  ftrdke  of  this  dart, 

fhe  yerfe  will  be  degraded  into  hobbling  profe. 
And  though  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  fenfe 
\s  preferved  in  tins  way  of  reading,  yet  it  will 
appear,  upon  examining/that  part  of  the  poet's 
meaning  is  loft,  as  well  as  the  imagery ;  to  pre- 
ferve  which,  there  muft  be  a  ftrong  emphafis  on 
the  words  one  and  this as  thus, 

Thy  ling'ring,  or  with  one  fuoke  of  this  dart— 

for  the  emphafis  on  the  word  Gne  marks  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  dart  of  Death,  which 
does  its  bufinefs  at  once,  and  needs  no  fecond 
fjxojce  :  apd  that  on  the  word  this,  prefents  the 

dart 
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dart  to  view,  and  the  image  of  Death  fhaking  it 

at  Satan. 

■> 

In  the  next  inftance  we  have  two  examples  of 
this  kind. 

, and  perhaps  thus  far  remov'd 


Not  mind  us,  not  offending,  fatisfy'd 
With  what  is  punifVd. 

Here  let  the  fecond  line  be  pronounced  thus, 

Not  mind  us,  not  ohVnding 

and  the  meaning  will  be  equivocal  j  the  word 
not  beginning  in  this  way  the  two  members  of 
the  fentence,  the  two  phrafes  will  feem  to  point 
to  the  fame  perfon.  The  only  way  to  mark  the 
fenfe  clearly,  is,  by  placing  an  emphafis  on  the 
word  us,  and  connecting  it  clofely  with  the  latter 
phrafe  of  the  fentence,  by  interjecting  a  fem^ 
paufe  after  the  word  mind,  as  thus 

Not  mind'  uvs  not  offending— 
that  is,  us  who  offend  no  longer. 

• 1 fatisfy'd 

With  what  is  pu'nilh'd — — 

Here  alfo  the  meaning  becomes  equivocal  m 
this  way  of  pronouncing  the  latter  line ;  for  it 
feems  to  imply,  fatisfkd  with  the  thing  that  is 
punifhed ;  but  by  laying  a  ftrong  emphafis  on 
the  word  is, 

With  what  iNs  punifli'd— — * 

the 
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the  true  fenfe  darts  out  at  once,  which  is,  that 
he  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  punifhment  already 
inflicled. 

Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  clofe  connexion 
that  fubfifts  between  emphafis  and  quantity,  and 
that  a  falfe  ufe  of  the  one,  renders  the  other 
falfe  too.  For  in  the  improper  way  of  pro- 
nouncing thofe  lines,  us  and  is  are  both  fhort  j 
but un  the  right  way  they  are  both  long. 

In  reading  the  following  line  thus— — 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myfeNlf  am  hevll; 

the  thought  is  not  perhaps  changed  by  this  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  it;  but  with  how  much  more 
force  is  it  conveyed  by  placing  the  ftrongeft  em- 
phafis on  the  word  am — 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myfelf  aVn  hell. 

Upon  the  propriety  of  which  emphafis,  the 
following  lines  of  Milton  may  ferve  as  a  com- 
ment; 

—  — —  horror  and  doubt  diftract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom 

ftir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from 

hell 
One  ftep,  no  more  than  from  himfelf  can  fly 
By  change  of  place. 

Let 
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Let  the  following  line  be  thus  repeated — 

That  gloVy  then  when  thou  no  more  wert  goocf 
Departe-i  from  thee 

and  the  ferjfe  is  obfcured ;  for  the  word  then, 
palled  (lightly  over  as  a  fhort  fy liable,  feems  to 
have  the  meaning  of  therefore,  or  confequently, 
for  which  it  often  ftands ;  but  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it  here  is^  at  that  time ;  and  to  mark  this 
fenfe,  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  a  flrong  emphafis 
on  the  word  theNn>  followed  by  a  paufe,  as 
thus- 

That  glory  theV  whe^n  thou  no  more  were 

good 
Departed  from  thee— — *> 

Thar  is,  the  glory  which  you  boaft,  quitted 
you  the  very  inftant  you  ceafed  to  be  good; 
And  here  I  fhall  obferve  by  the  way,  that  no- 
thing has  caufed  fo  much  falfe  reading,  as  words 
of  this  clafs :  for,  as  many  of  them  which  arc 
fet  down  under  the  feveral  heads  of  conjunct 
tions,  prepofuions,  and  adverbs,  often  change 
their  clafs,  have  different  ufes  and  meanings ; 
and  as  this  diftin&ion  can  only  be  pointed  out 
by  emphafisj  readers  accuftomed  to  confider 
the  fame  words  always  in  the  fame  light,  and 
knowing  that  thefe  fmaller  parts  of  fpeech  are 
hardly  ever  emphatic,  are  apt  to^pafs  them  by 
•unnoticed,  even  when  they  become  the  moft 
important  words  in  the  femence,  by  the  mean- 
ing 
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ing  which  they  convey.  Of  this  I  could  pro- 
duce innumerable'  ihftances;  but  as  it  is  not 
immediately  to  the  point  in  queftion,  I  mall 
content  m'yfelf  with  one  which  will  put  the 
matter  in  a  clear  light.  Attend  to  the  following 
pa  fill  ge. 

Such  pleafure  took  the  ferpent  to  behold 
This  flowery  plat,  the  fweet  recefs  of  Eve, 
Thus  eaVly  !  thus  alo  ne. 

Let  the  lad  line  be  repeated  in  this  manner, 
and  the  latter,  thus,  be  flightly  patted  over  like 
the  former,  and  they  will  both  feem  to  have 
the  fame  meaning ;  whereas  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  their  ufe  here.  The  firft  ftands 
in  the  place  of  Jo,  thus  early,  for  Jo  early.  And 
that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  with  the  fecond, 
may  be  feen  by  putting  the  word,  Jo,  to  both, 
as— r-fo  early,  Jo  alone.  What  then  does  the 
latter  thus  mean  ?  It  means  a  great  deal.  It 
implies  the  caufe  of  the  delight  that  Satan  took 
in  feeing  Eve  thus  alone  ,  alone  in  a  manner  fo 
unexpected,  fo  unufual,  as  this  was  the  firft 
time  fhe  had  ever  quitted  Adam.  The  im- 
portance of  the  fenfe  therefore  conveyed  by 
this  word,  demands  a  fuitable  force  of  emphafis, 
as 

Thus  early'  th\is  alone 

Alone  in  this  manner,  fo  confonant  to  his 
wifhes. 

Having 
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Having  made  it  evident  that  emphafis  is  the 
regulator  of  our  quantity,  I  fhall  now  fhew  in 
what  manner  it  regulates  alfo  the  tones,  or  notes 
of  the  voice  in  fpeaking :  Of  which  I  fhall  give 
inflances  in  the  four  lines  already  employed  to 
illuftrate  that  of  quantity. 

Pieas'd  thou  fhalt  hear,  and  learn  the  fecret 
power*-  — 

Here  the  two  words  pkas'd  and  hear,  being 
equally  emphatical,  are  equally  elevated,  whilft 
the  two  intermediate,  are  pronounced  in  a  lower 
note. 

Pleas'd  thou  malt  hear,  and  thou  alone  (hale 
hear 

Here  the  word,  thou,  being  the  chief  emphatic 
one,  has  a  fuperior  degree  of  elevation  ;  the 
words,  pleas'd  and  hear,  abate  proportionally  of 
the  elevation  which  they  had  when  the  mod  em- 
phatic; and  the  word,  Jloalt,  drops  in  proportion 
to  its  little  confequence. 

Pleas'd  thou  mart  hear,  in  fpite  of  them  fhalt 

hear' 

Here  the  word,  Jhalt,  obtaining  the  chief  em- 
phafis,  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  mod  remarkable 
change  of  voice.  But  this  change  is  not,  as  in 
the  former  inflances,  to  a  higher,  but  to  a 
lower  note  of  the  voice,  as  the  fentiment  pro- 
ceeds from  an  aft  of  the  mind  which  marks 

power 
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power  and  authority,  and  to  which  a  more 
grave  and  firm  tone  is  better  fuited. 

Pleas'd  thou  (halt  hear,  tho'  not  behold  the  fair* 

In  this  the  word,  hear>  with  a  fuperior  empha* 
fis,  obtains  alfo  a  fuperior  elevation. 

It  is  evident,  in  all  thefe  inftances,  that  the 
change  of  emphafis,  not  only  produces  a  change 
of  quantity,  but  of  note  alfo,  in  the  different 
fyllables  on  which  it  is  placed.  And  in  this 
fluctuating  ftate  of  both,  it  may  be  imagined 
much  more  difficult  to  obferve  their  juft  pro- 
portions, than  among  the  Romans,  with  whom 
they  were  fixed  and  afcertained  by  immutable 
jaws.  But  were  we  to  give  equal  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  living  fpeech,  it  would  be 
followed  by  equal  fuccefs. 

Every  one  who  fpeaks  Englifh  properly,  na- 
turally and  of  courfe  gives  the  moft  remarkable 
notes,  or  changes  of  the  voice,  to  the  empha-- 
tic  words ;  and  to  the  others,  according  to  the 
feveral  degrees  of  fubordination,  in  which  they 
ftand  with  refpeel:  to  thofe  words,  when  he 
fpeaks  his  fentiments  without  art  or  premedi- 
tation. And  thefe  are  the  very  notes  which 
every  one  would  of  courfe  ufe  in  reading  or 
reciting,  if  he  were  not  under  the  influence  of 
falfe  rules,  and  had  not  been  taught  to  ufe  in 
reading,  certain  tones  and  notes  of  the  voice, 
which  differ  wholly  from  thofe  employed  in 
«!'«  fpeajiing; 
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fpeaking;  and  which,  being  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  adapted  to  all  fentences  alike,  deilroy 
that  endlefs  variety  of  notes,  with  which  Na- 
ture has  furnifhed  us,  to  exprefs  the  endlefs 
variety  of  fentiments,  and  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  From  this  early  taint  of  education, 
few  ever  get  fixt  during  their  lives ;  which  is 
the  reafon  that  fo  few  are  found,  whofe  reading 
or  recitation  can  be  endured.  But  they  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally taught  to  read  well  j  or  who,  by  dinr 
of  attention  and  practice,  have  overcome  early 
bad  habits,  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
kind  of  notes,  or  changes  of  the  voice,  they 
are  to  ufe  in  reciting ;  becaufe  they  have  only 
to  poMcfs  themfelves  thoroughly  with  the  fenti- 
ments, and  the  notes  as  neceflarily  follow,  as 
the  found  of  the  firings  of  an  mftrument  does 
the  touch.  The  nature  and  kind  of  notes  be- 
ing found,  there  only  remains  to  reduce  them 
to  fuch  a  juft  proportion  in  reciting  verfe,  as 
fhall  produce  melody ;  and  this  tafk  is  left 
wholly  to  the  ear,  which  has  received  powers 
from  the  hand  of  Nature,  perfectly  adequate  to 
the ;  office.  But  the  unfolding  and  right  ufe  of 
thefe  powers^  like  all  the  nobler  faculties  of 
man,  depend  upop  cultivation,  and  are  loft 
through  neglect.  We  all  know  to  what  ai> 
amazing  degree  of  nice  diftinction,  a  well  in- 
formed and  pra&ifed  ear  arrives  in  mufic  -,  nor 

have 
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have  we  any  reafon  to  doubt,  that  its  powers 
would  be  lefs  accurate  in  the  fpeaking  founds* 
were  equal  care  taken  in  that  refpe£t,  evea 
though  we  had  not  the  authority  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  prove  the  point*  A  cultivated 
ear,  faftidioufly  rejects  all  founds  that  are  dif- 
cordant;  and  as  its  pleafure  increafes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  richnefs  of  the  melody,  it  is 
never  fatisfied  but  with  the  greateft  degree  of 
it  that  the  fubject  will  admit.  In  this  refpect 
its  powers  are  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  which  fettles  the  general  value; 
but  that  once  adjufted,  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  notes  to  each  other,  is  left  wholly  to  the 
ear.  In  which  fhe  has  for  guide  the  found  be- 
longing to  the  accented  fyllable  of  each  em- 
phatic word,  which,  like  a  key-note*  ferves  as 
a  ftandard  of  meafurement  to  the  others. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  juft  obfervation  of  quantity  alfoj 
and  that  it  is  well  founded  I  can  confidently 
affirm,  from  the  fuccefs  which  has  always  at* 
tended  my  inftructions  given  in  that  way,  du- 
ring a  long  courfe  of  years,  to  a  variety  of  pu- 
pils of  different  ages,  even  to  fome  far  advan- 
ced in  manhood. 

Having  laid  open   all  the  principles,   upon 

which  the  numbers  of  heroic  verfe  are  founded ; 

and  fhewn  by  what  rules  of  compofition,  their 

three   great   properties    of    melody,    harmony, 

c  c  2  and 
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and  exprefTion,  are  to  be  attained  ;  it  will  be 
now  neceffary  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  proper 
recitation   of  fuch  verfes;   as  it  is  only  by   a 
fuitable  delivery,  that  the  beauty  of  fuch  com- 
pofition  can  be  mani felled.     In  the  firft  place, 
all  the  words  mould  be  pronounced  exactly  the 
fame  way  as  in  profe.     The   movement  of  the 
voice  fhould  be  from  accent  to  accent,  laying 
no  ftrefs  on  the  intermediate  fyllables.     There 
fhould    be  the   fame  obfervation  of  emphafis, 
and  the  fame  change  of  notes  on  the  emphatic 
fyllables,  as  in  profe.     The  ufual  fault  of  in- 
troducing   fing-fong    notes,    or    a    fpecies    of 
chanting,  into  poetical  numbers,  is  difagreeable 
to  every  ear,  but  that  of  the  chanter  himfelf. 
Such   readers  indeed    feem   generally   in   high 
raptures  with  their  own  mufic,  for,  according 
to  the  old  obfervation,  baud  cuiquam  injucunda 
qua  cantat  ipfe :  €  No  man's  tune  is  unpleafing 
to  himfelf/     But  they   ought  to  confider,  that 
they  are  doing  great  injuftice  to  the  poet's  mu- 
fic, when  they  fubftitute  their  own  in  its  room. 
The  tune  of  the  poet  can  then  only  be  heard, 
when  his  verfes  are  recited  with  fuch  notes  of 
the   voice,  as  refult   naturally  from  the   fenti- 
ments ;  and  a  due  proportion  of  time  obferved 
in  the  feet  and  paufes,  the  constituent  parts  of 
verfe. 

The  next  great  point  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  ftrid  obfervation  of  the  two  mufical  paufes 

before 
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before  defcribed,  the  cefural  and  final,  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  poetry.  What  relates  to. 
the  final  paufe,  has  already  been  fufficiently 
explained.  But,  with  regard  to  the  cefural, 
whofe  feat  is  variable,  and  may  be  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  verfe,  confequently  not 
fo  eafily  found,  there  requires  more  to  be  faid* 
In  order  to  find  the  feat  of  the  cefura,  we  are 
to  reflect,  that  there  are  fome  parts  of  fpeech 
fo  neceffarily  connected  in  fentences,  that  they 
will  not  admit  of  any  feparation  by  the  fmalleft 
paufe  of  the  voice.  Between  fuch,  therefore, 
the  cefura  can  never  fall.  Its  ufual  feat  is,  in 
that  place  of  the  line,  where  the  voice  can  firft 
reft,  after  a  word  not  fo  neceffarily  connected 
with  the  following  one.  I  fay,  not  fo  necef- 
farily, becaufe  the  cefura  may  find  place  where 
there,  would  be  no  fentential  flop,  after  a  word 
which  leaves  any  idea  for  the  mind  to  reft  on, 
though  it  may  have  a  clofe  connexion  with 
what  follows.     For  inftance, 

Of  Eve  whofe  eye"  darted  contagious  fire. 

Now  in  profe,  there  could  not  properly  be  a 
comma  after  the  word,  eye,  from  its  clofe  con- 
nexion with  the  following  verb  5  but  in  verfe, 
remove  the  cefural  paufe,  and  the  metre  is  ut- 
terly deftroyed. 

Of  Eve"  whofe  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 

c  c  3  Of 
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Of  the  fame  nature  is  another  line  of  Mil* 
ton's,  relative  to  the  fame  perfon  ; 

And  from  about  her''  fhot  darts  of  defire — 

Pronounced  in  that  manner  with  the  paufe  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  it  ceafes  to  be  verfe  j 
but  by  placing  the  cefura  after  the  word,  Jhot9 
as  thus- 

And  from  about  her  fhot"  darts  of  defire— * 

the  metre  is  not  only  preferved,  but  the  ex- 
preflion  much  enforced,  by  the  unexpected 
trochee  following  the  paufe,  which,  as  it  werej 
flioots  out  the  darts  with  uncommon  force. 

The  following  line  of  Mr,  Pope's,  reac} 
thus — m 

Ambition  firft  fprung"  from  your  bleft  abodes, 

is  no  verfe,  but  hobbling  profe.  Let  the  cefura 
be  placed  after  the  word,  frfi9  as  thus 

Ambition  firft"  fprung  from  your  bleft  a- 
bodes* 

the  metre  is  reftored,  and  the  important  word, 
firfty  obtains  its  due  degree  of  emphafis,  and  is 
made  more  diftinguifhed  by  preceding  this  un^ 
ufual  paufe. 

Of  the  fame  Kind  are  two  lines  of  Waller's^ 
which  I  lately  read,  flopped  in  the  following 
frtann$rr-* 
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I  We've  loft  in  him  arts,  that  not  yet  are  found. 
The  Mufes  dill  love,   their  own  native  place. 

By  which  pointing,  the  metre  is  deftroyed,  and 
the  thought  obfcured.  They  fhould  be  thus 
divided : 

We've  loft  in  him"  arts  that  not  yet  are  found. 
The  Mufes  Hill"  love  their  own  native  place. 

Unlefs  a  reader  be  much  upon  his  guard,  he 
will  be  apt  to  paufe,  however  improperly,  at 
thofe  feats  of  the  cefura,  which  have  been  let 
down  as  producing  the  fineft  melody,  and 
therefore  are  moft  pleafing  to  the  ear.  Thus 
in  the  following  line — 

Nor  God  alone"  in  the  (till  calm  we  find— - 

The  cefura,  fo  placed,  points  to  a  different 
fenfe  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  fub- 
fequent  line ;  for,  in  this  way,  it  would  imply, 
that  we  do  not  find  God  alone,  in  the  ftill 
calm-— but  fomething  elfe — whereas  the  true 
meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  c  that  we  do  not 
find  God,  in  the  ftill  calm  only,  but  in  the 
ftorm  and  temped;'  and  therefore  the  paufe 
fhould  be  thus  made — 

Nor  God"  alone  in  the  ftill  calm  we  f\nd^ 
He  mounts  the  ftorm"  and  walks  upon  the 
wind. 

There  would  be  great  temptation   in  all   the 
c  c  4  following 
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following  lines,  for  the  fake  of  melody,  to  placo 
the  cefura  wrong. 

The  fprites  of  fiery"  termagants  inflame- 
Back  to  my  native"  moderation  Aide — 
And  place  on  good"  fecurity  his  gold — 
Your  own  refiftlefs"  eloquence  employ — S 
Or  crofs  to  plunder"  provinces  the  main— 

But  fuch  unnatural  disjunction  of  words, 
which  have  a  neceffary  connection  with  each 
other,  whatever  pleafure  it  might  give  the  ear, 
jnuft  hurt  the  underftanding  -,  which  furely,  in 
rational  beings,  has  the  firft  right  to  be  fatis- 
fled.  Lines  of  this  ftruclure  do  not  in  reality 
contain  any  perfect  cefura ;  whofe  place  is  fup- 
plied  by  two  femipaufes,  or  demicefuras.  As 
thus— 

The  fprites'  of  fiery  termagants'  inflame. 
Back'  to  my  native  moderation'  Aide. 
And  place'  on  good  fecurity'  his  gold. 
Your  own'  refiftlefs  eloquence'  employ. 
Or  crofs'  to  plunder  provinces'  the  main. 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  following  line— 

Nor  virtue  male"  or  female  can  we  name— 

#nd  the  laft  of  this  couplet — 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd   the   general 

frame, 
Aqd  bade  felf-love"  and  /ocial  be  the  fame. 

In 
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In  both  which  the  demicefuras  fhould  be  thus 
introduced— 

Nor  virtue'  male  or  female'  can  we  name—^ 
And  bade7  felf-love  and  focial'  be  the  fame. 

Great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  femi- 
paufes,  in  lines  where  they  are  introduced  to- 
gether with  a  cefura  5  both  in  order  to  render 
the  ideas  more  diftincl:,  and  to  improve  the 
harmony.  If  in  the  lad  line  of  the  following 
couplet,  the  cefura  only  be  marked,  as  thus — * 

So  two  confident  motions  act  the  foul, 
And  one  regards  itfelf"  and  one  the  whole— 

the  two  different  motions  which  a&uate  the 
foul,  are  not  diftin&ly  pointed  out;  which  can 
only  be  done  by  introducing  the  femipaufes, 
thus-   — 

And  one'  regards  itfelf  and  one'  the  whole. 

Having  thus  amply  difculTed  all  that  relates 
to  the  numbers  of  our  heroic  poetry,  I  mail 
now  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  feveral 
other  kinds  of  metre.  That  which  approaches 
the  neareft  to  the  heroic,  is  compofed  of  verfes 
containing  four  feet;  or  as  it  is  commonly, 
though  improperly  faid,  of  eight  fyllables ; 
fince  fome  contain  more  than  eight,  fome  lefs. 
It  differs  from  the  heroic  by  being  fhorter  by 
one  foot,  and  haviog  little  or  no  ufe  of  the  ce- 
fura; 
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fun-,  and  alfo  by  being  never  ufed  but  witfv 
rhime*     And  this  either  in  couplets,  as  thus—* 

The  (hepherds  and  the  nymphs  were  ken 
Pleading  before  the  Cyprian  Queen. 
The  council  for  the  fair  began, 
Accufing  the  falfe  creature,  man. 

Or  elfe  in  alternate  rhimes,  as  thus 

While  from  our  looks,  fair  nymph,  you  guefs 
The  fecret  paffions  of  our  mir  1, 

^ly  heavy  eyes,  you  fay,  confefs 
A  heart  to  love  and  grief  inclin'd. 

In  other  refpects  this  metre  is  the  fame  as  the 
heroic,  has  the  fame  iambic  movement,  and 
admits  a  like  variety  of  feet.  That  is,  our 
writers  have  all  indulged  themfelves  in  the 
fame  latitude,  in  my  opinion  very  improperly ; 
as  thefe  irregularities  are  much  to  the  prejudice 
of  melody,  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  confi- 
dered  in  thefe  fhorter  kinds  of  verfe,  fince  they 
will  not  admit  of  that  harmony  and  expreffion 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  longer  meafure, 
principally  depending,  as  I  have  ihewn,  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cefura.  There  is  one  other  ma- 
terial difference  between  this  fpecies  of  metre, 
and  the  heroic ;  that  whereas  in  'the  latter,  a 
line  can  never  confift  of  iefs  than  ten  fyllables, 
in  this,  one  fyllable  is,  often  dropped,  and  only 

feven 
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feven  remain.  Of  which,  numbers  of  in- 
(lances  are  to  be  found  in  the  Allegro  of  Mil- 
ton. 

Hade  thee  |  nymph  j  and  bring  j  with  thee 
Jeft  J  and  youth  I  ful  jol  |  lity, 
Quips  (  and  cranks  j  and  wan  [  ton  wiles, 
Nods  I  and  becks  |  and  wrea  |  thed  fmiles$ 
Such  J  as  hang  |  on  He  |  be's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  fleek ; 
Sport  J  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  fides. 
Come  I  and  trip  |  it  as  |  you  go^ 
On  the  light77  fantaflic  toe. 

This  liberty  of  dropping  a  fyllable  is  always 
prejudicial  to  the  melody  of  the  verfe,  and 
fhould  never  be  allowed  but  for  the  fake  of  ex- 
predion ;  that  is,  when  a  monofyllable  may 
contain  fo  important  an  idea,  as  to  claim  a 
j-ight  of  occupying  the  fpace  of  an  entire  foot, 
making  up  the  time  by  a  paufe  after  it,  and  fo 
configuring  what  is  called  a  fyllabic  foot.  Thus 
in  the  following  inflances 

Sport  ]  that  wrinkled  Care  derides— 

Mirth  I  admit  me  of  thy  crew 

IS  inks  I  my  foul  with  gloomy  pain  ? 
Seel  I  (he  fmiles,  'tis  joy  again. 
Swells  |  a  paffion  in  my  bread  ? 
Hark !  |  fhe  fpeaks,  and  all  is  reft. 

The  monofyllables  beginning  thefe  lines,  may, 

with 
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with  a  paufe  after  them,  well  fupply  the  place 
of  an  entire  foot.     But  in  thefe— • 

While  |  the  cock  with  lively  din— 
From  I  the  fide  of  fome  hoar  hill — — — 


The  two  unimportant  words,  While  and  From, 
will  not  admit  of  any  paufe  after  them,  and 
therefore  the  metre  is  defective.  And  indeed 
all  lines  of  that  ftru&ure,  where  this  rule  is 
not  obferved,  are  perfectly  profaic,  and  would 
not  be  taken  for  verfe,  but  on  account  of  the 
rhime.  *  Such  as— 

With  two  filler  Graces  more— 

Or  the  twifted  eglantine 

From  the  fide  of  fome  hoar  hill 

Right  againft  the  Eaftern  gate 

And  the  milk- maid  fingeth  blithe— 
On  a  fun-fhine  holiday. 

This  kind  of  metre  admits  of  nine  fyllables, 
with  double  rhimes ;  as— 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  thro'  mazes  running. 

And  fometimes  of  ten,  by  the  admiflion  of  the 
amphibrach;  as — 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid  ■ 
On  every  hill,  in  every  grove—*— 

There  have  been  fome  poems  attempted  in 
verfes  of  four  feet  in  the  trochaic  meafure ;  but 

as 
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as  thofe  require  double  rhimes,  which  are  much 
more  hard  to  be  found  than  Tingle,  the  metre  is 
continually  changing  to  the  mixed  iambic,  and 
the  instances  of  the  purely  trochaic  meafure  arc 

very  rare. 

The  two  remaining  kinds  of  metre,  are,  the 
arophibrachic,  and  anapseftic ;  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  feet  that  compofe  them,  are 
certainly  fitted  for  very  different  purpofes. 
The  amphibrach,  having  the  accent  on  the 
middle  between  two  fhort  fyllables,  moves  on 
in  a  cantering  pace,  well  fuited  to  fpritely  .and 
comic  fubjedts.     As— 

Since  con  ju  |  gal  pasTion 

Is  com'e  in  |  to  fafh'ion, 
And  mar'riage  |  fo  bleft'  on  j  the  throne  is, 
Sir  Trus'ty  |  (hall  be  |  my  Adonis. 

The  anap^ft  having  the  accent  on  the  laft, 
after  two  fhort  fyllables,  is  at  once  a  rapid  and 
impetuous  foot,  fuited  to  the  more  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind.    As— 

In  my  rage  |  fhall  be  feen 
The  reven'ge  |  of  a  Queen. 

Yet  from  the  very  nature  of  thefe  feet,  however 
differently  conftituted  they  may  appear  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  our  poets  have  never  adhered 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  metres,  ia  any 
of  their  poems ;  but  haye  made  an  incongruous 

jumbl^ 
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jumble  of  the  two,  like  that  monfter  tragi- 
comedy, which  fo  long  diigraced  the  tafte  of 
the  nation.  Of  this  mixt  fpecies  of  metre, 
which  has  yet  obtained  no  name  among  us>  taka 
the  following  fpecimen. 

If  e'er  in  |  thy  sight  I  (found  favour  |  Apol'lo, 
Defend'    me  |  from  all   the  |  difas'ters  |  thar 

follow ; 
From  the  knaves  |  and  the  fools  [  and  the 

fop's  |  of  the  time, 
From  the  drud'  |  ges  in  profe  {  and  the  tri  f 
flers  in  rhime. 

This  fpecies  of  verfe  fhould  always  confift  of 
four  entire  feet  containing  three  fyllables  each. 
To  preferve  the  juft  movement  in  the  amphi- 
brachic,  the  lines  fhould  always  end  with 
double  rhimes  5  in  the  anapseftic,  with  fingle. 
But  in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  other  kind  of 
numbers,  our  writers  have  indulged  themfelves 
in  fuch  liberties,  as  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  melody  and  harmony.  To  give 
fome  inftances  of  this,  in  one  of  our  moft  accu- 
rate verfifiers,  Dr.  Swift. 

Once  \  on  a  time  |  as  old  ft  b  |  ries  rehears'e, 
A  friar  |  would  needs  fhew  |  his  tal'ent  J 
in  Lat'in, 
But  was  fore  |  ly  put  to't  |  in  the  midft  |  of  a 
vers'e, 
Becaufe  he  |  could  find  |  no  word'  to  J  come 
pat'  in. 

la 
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In  the  firft  line,  we  find  at  the  beginning  a 
foot  of  one  fyllable  only,  fo  that  there  are  two 
wanting.  The  third  foot,  as  old  ft o^  cannot  be 
admitted  among  any  of  the  poetic  kind,  none 
of  which  ever  exceed  four  times,  and  this  con- 
taining three  fyllables,  two  of  which  are  long, 
has  five.  And  the  fourth  line,  wants  a  fyl- 
lable. 

The  metre  might  be  reftored  thus : 

//  "jo as  once  on  a  time  as  the  (lories  rehearfe, 
A  friar  would  needs  (hew  his  talent  in  Latin, 

But  was  forely  put  to't  in  the  midft  of  a  verfe, 
Becaufe  he  could  find  not  a  word  to  come 

pat  in. 

Befide  omitting  fyllables,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  introducing  of  fuch  feet  as  I  gave 
an  inftance  of  juft  now,  which  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  into  poetic  metre.     Such  as — 

As   he    fi  j  lently  wan  |  der'd  to  footh  |  hTa 

soft  pain 

Thou    art   pen  |  five    my    friend  |  faid   the 

chear  |  ful  old  hlnd-^ 

Sometimes  a  foot  is  introduced  which  has  no 
accent  at  all,  and  then  the  metre  is  deftroyed, 
unlefs  we  commit  a  fault  by  falfe  reading.  As — 

This   put   me  |  the   friar  |  into  an  |  amaze* 
menc. 

The7  line  thus  read  is  abfolute  profe  \  and  to 
7  give 
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give  it  the  movement  of  verfe  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  lay  an  accent  upon  the  lad  fyllable  of  into, 
as  thus 

Thus  put'  me  J  the  friar  [  into  an  |  amaze- 
ment—— 

which  is  abfurd. 

If  in  this  mixed  fpecies  of  metre  any  fort  of 
regularity  were  obfervedj  if  in  the  ftanza,  for 
inftance,  the  lines  were  alternately  anapseftic 
and  amphibrachic  ;  and  in  the  regularly 
rhimed  verfes  the  couplets  were  fo,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  the  inflances  above  quoted,  the  ear 
would  know  what  to  expect,  and  might  receive 
fome  pleafure  from  the  obfervation  *of  order. 
But  though  the  writers  often  fet  out  in  this 
manner,  they  foon  fall  into  the  utmoft  irregu- 
larity, ufing  the  anapseftic,  or  amphibrachic 
movement,  juft  as  it  may  happen  to  fuit  their 
convenience,  or  beft  agree  wiih  the  rhimes 
which  may  occur ;  and  thus  make  fuch  a  dif- 
cordant  jumble  of  metres,  as  no  ear,  at  all  fen- 
fible  to  the  mufic  of  numbers,  could  endure. 

But  of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  poems 
among  us,  thofe  which  are  called  odes,  feem 
in  general  to  (hew  moft  the  poverty  of  our 
writers,  and  want  of  fkill"  in  the  decorum  of 
numbers.  For  the  verification  m  thefe  is 
uiually  that  of  the  heroic  kind,  only  appor- 
tioned out  in   lines  of  different  length,  fome 

con- 
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confiding  of  five,  fome  of  four,  fome  of  three, 
and  fome  of  fix  feet ;  but  all  having  the  fame 
movement  as  the  heroic,  and  the  chief  diver- 
fity  to  be  perceived  in  them,  arifes  from  the 
different  difpofition  of  the  rhimes.  And  in 
this  courfe  they  have  perfifted,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who,  in  their 
lyric  poetry,  had  invented  different  kinds  of 
metre,  made  up  of  fuch  feet  as  were  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje&.  And  what 
is  flill  more  extraordinary,  notwithstanding 
they  had  in  their  own  language,  the  model  of 
an  ode  before  them,  in  which  the  advantage  to 
be  made  from  ufing  a  variety  of  metre,  confo- 
nantly  to  the  laws  of  decorum,  is  amply  dif- 
played.  I  mean  Dryden's  celebrated  ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  day.  To  examine  all  the  beau- 
ties of  which,  would  take  up  too  much  time; 
I  (hall  therefore  only  make  a,  few  obfervations 
upon  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  paffages. 
In  the  narrative  parts,  he  has  very  properly 
ufed  the  mixed  iambic  of  our  heroic  verfe, 
finely  diverfified  to  the  ear  in  point  of  har- 
mony, and  to  the  understanding  in  point  of 
expreflion.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  defcrip- 
tive  part,  or  what  may  be  called  the  painting 
of  poetic  numbers,  he  then  changes  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  metre  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
fubjecl:*  whether  it  be  of  a  nature  to  excite 
gay  and  lively,  or  gloomy  and  violent  emo- 
d  d  tions. 
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tions.  Thus  in  his  defcription  of  Bacchus,  the 
trochaic  movement  chiefly  prevails. 

Bac'chus  |  ev'er  |  fair  and  |  young, 
Drink'ing  |  joy's  did  |  firfr/  or  |  dain. 
Bac'chus*  |  blefs'ings  |  ar'e  a  j  treas'urc. 
Drink'ing  |  is'  the  |  foldier's  J  pieas'ure. 
Rich'  the  |  treas'ure ! 
Sweet  the  [  pieas'ure  ! 
^weet  is  |  pieas'ure  j  after  |  pain. 

When  he  defcribes  Alexander's  imagination  as 
heated  almoft  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy,  he  then 
changes  to  the  moil  powerful  unmixed  iambics. 

The  mas'  |  ter  faw'  j  the  mad'  |  nefs  rife, 
His  glow'  |  ing  cheek  |  his  ar'  |  dent  ey'es, 
And  while  |  he  heav'en  |  and  earth'  |  defied, 
Chang'd  |  his  hand'  |  and  check'd'  |  his  pride. 
In  this  laft  line  we  may  obferve  how  much  the 
expreflion  is  enforced  by  a  fmall  alteration  in 
the  metre.     The  three  preceding  lines  all  con- 
fift  of  forcible  and  pufhing  iambics  -,    the  laft 
commences    with   a  fyllabic  foot,    which  flops 
you   unexpectedly*    and  prepares  you    for   the 
enfuing  change  in  the  numbers  \  which   being 
intended    to    excite   melancholy,    have  a   more 
flow   and   fpondaic   movement,    the  accents  of 
the  iambics,  lying  chiefly  upon  vowels,  or  femi- 


vowels. 


lie  chofe  [  a  mourn  |  ful  rr.iife 
Soft  pit;  |  v  to  infufe. 
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He  Tung'  |  Dari  }  us  great  |  and  good 

By  too  J  fevere  |  a  fate 

Fallen  fallen  |  fallen  fallen 

Fallen  |  from  his  high  |  eftate 
And  wel'  |  tering  in  |  his  blood'  -y 
Defer'  |  ted  at  |  his  ut'  |  moft  need 
By  thole  |  his  for  |  mer  boun  |  ty  fed'j 
On  the  I  bare  earth  |  expos'd  |  he  lies 
With  not'  I  a  friend'  |  to  clofe  j  his  eyes. 
With  down  |  caft  looks  j  the  j5y  |  lefs  vie'  |  tor 
fat'e, 
Revol  J  ving  in  |  his  al  |  ter'd  soul 
The  va  |  rious  turns  |  of  chan'ce  below, 
And  now'  |  and  then'  j  a  sigh  |  he  ftole, 

And  tears  |  began  |  to  flow. 

From  pity  the  transition  to  love  was  eafy$ 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  found  to  move* 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

To  produce  this  effect:,  the  poet  changes  his 
numbers  to  the  more  gentle  and  pleafing  tro- 
chaic movement. 

Softly  j  fweet  in  |  Ly'dian  |  meas'ures, 
Soon  he  |  footh'd  his  |  foul  to  |  pleasures. 
War  he  j  fung'  is  J  toil  and  |  troub'le, 
Hon'our  |  but'  an  |  emp'ty  bub'ble ; 
Nev'er  |  end'ing  |  ftill'  be  |  gin'ning. 
Fighting  |  ftill'  and  |  ftill'  def  |  troy'ing  5 
If  the  I  world'  be  |  worth'  thy  |  win'ning, 
Think',  O  j  think'  it  ]  worth'  en  |  joy'ing. 

©  d  2  Lov'dv 
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Lov'ely  [  Thais  J  fit's  be  |  side  thee,. 

Take  the  |  good7  the  j  god's  pro  f  vide  thee. 
Here  the  king,  is  reprefented  as  finking  under 
the  delicious  fenfations,  which  love  and  wine 
had  occasioned,  and  his  whole  foul  at  length 
wrapped  in  the  pleafing  delirium.  To  roufe 
him  from  this  ftate,  and  awaken  the  more  vio- 
lent paffions,  the  mighty  mailer  once  more 
changes  his  numbers  to  the  puihing  iambic,, 
and  impetuous  anapgeft. 

Now  ftrike  J  the  gol  J  den  ly're  |  again'. 

A  lou  j  der  yet'  I  and  yet'  |  a  loii  j  der  drain'. 

Break'  |  his  bands'  |  of  fleep  |  afun'der, 

And  rouze  |  him  like  [  a  rat'  |  ding  peal  J  of 

thun'der. 
Har'k !  har'k  j  the  hor'  |  rid  found 
Has  rais'd  |  up  his  head', 
As  awak'd  [from  the  dead', 
And  amaz'd  |  he  (tares  |  around. 

Reveng'e  |  revenge  [  Timo  |  theus  cries  1 
See  the  fu  |  ries  arife ! 
See  the  fnakes  J  that- they  rear, 
How  they  hifs'  (  in  their  hair, 
And  the  fpar  [  kles  tfyat .  flafh'  |  from  their 
ey'es ! 

To  point  out  all  the  beauties  arifing  from  the 
admirable  compofition  of  this  ode,  with  regard 
to  its  numbers  alone,  would  require  a  volume. 
The   inftances  I  have  produce!^  are  frfcknc 

to 
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to  fhew  what  advantage  our  lyric  poetry  might 
receive,  if  our  writers  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Dryden,  in  obferving  the  decorum 
of  numbers,  and  varying  their  metre  fuitably 
to  their  fubject  And  yet,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  attempt  of  that  kind  has  been  made,  except 
by  Mr.  Pope ;  who  has  profefledly  entered  me 
lifts  with  Dryden,  in  an  ode  compofed  on  the 
fame  fubject ;  and  in  which,  he  has  only  ex- 
pofed  his  own  want  of  fkill  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  numbers,  and  his  great  inferiority  to 
Dryden  in  that  refpedh  His  chief  object  feems 
to  be,  to  emulate  Dryden  at  leaft  in  the  variety 
of  his  metre  -3  but  then  he  varies  only  for  the 
fake  of  varying,  and  does  not  fee m  to  know 
how  to  adapt  thefe  changes  to  his  fubjecl:. 
Where  he  means  to  excite  images  of  terrour, 
hi«  metre  has  quite  the  air  of  burlefque. 

Sad  Orpheus  fought  his  confort  loft; 

Th'  inexorable  gates  were  barr'd 
And  nought  was  feen,  and  nought  was  heard 
Around  the  dreary  coaft, 
But  dreadful  gleams> 
Difmal  fcreams, 
Fires  that  glow, 
Shrieks  of  woe, 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghofts. 

d  d  3  This 
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This  is  the  very  kind  of  metre  which  Arbuth- 
not  judicioufly  chofe  for  his  Lilliputian  ode  to 

Gulliver. 

In  amaze, 
Loft:  I  gaze  ! 
Can  my  eyes 
Reach  thy  fize  ? 
On  thy  hand 
Let  me  (land,  &c. 

When  he  fpeaks  of  the  effect  which  the  mujic 
of  Orpheus  had  on  the  infernal  deities,  he  fallg 
into  the  metre  ufed  in  the  melancholy  ditties  of 
the  old  Englifh  ballads. 

He  fung?  and  hell  confepted 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer; 
Stern  Proferpine  relented, 

And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 

And  to  point  out  the  exultation  of  mufic,  upon 
this  extraordinary  triumph  over  death  and  oyer 
hell,  he  falls  into  the  moft  comic  movement  that 
can  be  ufed,  the  amphibrachic. 

Thus  fong  could  prevail 

O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  con'queft  |  how  hard  and  |  how  glorious ! 

Tho'  fate  had  |  faft  bound  her, 

With  Styx'  nine  |  times  round  her, 
Yet  mufic  |  and  lov'e  were  |  victorious. 

In 
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In  defcribing  the  deep  melancholy,  and  gloomy 
defpair  of  Orpheus,  upon  his  fecond  lofs  of 
Eurydice,  partly  by  his  double  rhimes,  ancj 
partly  by  his  Lilliputian  lines,  he  turns  the  wholf 
into  burlefque : 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Befide  the  fair  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  maeanders, 
All  alone, 

Unheard,  unknown 

Ht  makes  his  moan 

And  calls  her  ghoft 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  loft. 

f  his  is  exaclly  of  a  piece  with  a  lamentable  love- 
ditty  of  an  Irifli  bard — 

When  in  the  meadows  that  are  green 

I  am  feen 
With  my  eyes  fo  red, 

All  alone 

I  make  my  moan 

Crying  ohone, 
J^ike  a  ftone  that's  dead. 

In  defcribing  the  death  of  Orpheus— mU 


Ah  fee  he  dies  ! 
Yet  even  in  death,  Eurydice  he  fung, 
Eurydice  ftill  trembled  on  his  tongue  -, 

Eurydice 
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Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rocks,   and  hollow  mountains 
rung. 

He  feems  refolved  to  outdo  Virgil  in  making 
five  repetitions  of  the  name  of  Eurydice,  in- 
ftead  of  three.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  of  the 
ode,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  hit  upon  any  one 
pafiage  that  can  be  called  good.  Where  he  has 
moft  laboured,  and  where,  by  fuperfkial  rea- 
ders, he  might  be  thought  to  have  fucceeded 
bed,  the  expreffion  is  puerile,  and  founded  upon 
a  falfe  principle  o<  his  own,  laid  down  in  his  ErTay 
on  Criticifm—- — 

The  found  muft  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe — 
which  differs  from  the  true  rule,  laid  down  by 
JLord  Rofcommon — 

The  found  mould  be  a  comment  on  the  fenfe — 

For  the  exprefiion  in  numbers  arifing  from  the 
former,  is  to  the  latter,  what  punning  is  to  true 
wit. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  to  accufe  a  writer,  who 
is  generally  allowed  to  excel  all  others  in  ver- 
fification,  of  a  v/ant  of  knowledge  in  poetic 
numbers ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  only  to  one  part  of  numbers,  and  that 
was  fimplc  melody  5  to  the  neglect  of  harmony 
and  expreffion.  And  this  was  the  fureft  way  to 
obtain  general  vogues  becaufe  the  charms  of 
1 4  the 
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the  one  could  be  perceived  by  all  readers ;  the 
beauties  of  the  others,  only  by  a  few.  And  till 
the  art  of  juft  recitation  fhall  become  general, 
this  mud:  ever  be  the  cafe,  according  to  Mr. 
Pope's  own  obfervation, 

That  moil  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  fong, 
And  fmooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or 


Nothing  has  contributed  fo  much  to  the  va- 
rious irregularities  of  our  metre,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  all  the  nobler  powers  of  verification,  as 
the  ufe  of  that  poor  Gothic  ornament,  rhime ; 
which,  placed  at  the  end  of  our  verfes,  like  a 
rudder  to  a  ihip,  regulates  all  the  motions  of 
the  whole  poetical  machine. 


THE     END, 


By  the  fame  Author,  and  fold  by  C.  Dilly. 
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